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PREFACE 


Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  William 
Penn,  but  they  are  mostly  the  work  of  bygone 
years.  The  twentieth  century  still  waits  for  a 
biography  which  will  not  only  deal  with  Penn 
the  Quaker  and  politician,  but  Penn  the  man. 

As  one  of  his  direct  descendants,  I venture  to 
put  forward  this  volume,  thinking  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  works  that  have  gone  before, 
this  record  of  his  life  may  interest  the  present 
generation. 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  said  satirically, 
“ William  Penn  united  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.”  His  religious 
views  doubtless  offended  many,  but  the  sincerity 
of  them  was  such,  that  none  could  fail  to  respect 
them,  even  if  they  could  not  approve.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a Liberal  Reformer 
before  his  age,  and  can  receive  fairer  judgment 
at  this  distance  of  time,  than  at  the  moment, 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  so  many  oppo- 
nents, and  when  his  zeal  at  times  outran  his 
discretion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  relations 
between  William  Penn  and  the  Indian  tribes 
form  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history 
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of  America ; while  in  England,  by  persistent 
endeavours,  he  obtained  from  the  four  sovereigns 
in  whose  reigns  he  lived,  and  who  all  accorded 
him  their  friendship,  the  right  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 

These  pages  will,  I trust,  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  Quaker,  and  tell  what  manner  of  man  he 
was. 

I have  gathered  my  information  from  many 
sources — among  others,  Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn, 
Watson  and  Hazard’s  Annals , Pennsylvania 
Historical  Magazine,  Fiske’s  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies , Mackintosh’s  History  of  England,  etc., 
besides  Penn’s  own  journal  and  letters,  the 
memorial  of  him  by  Granville  Penn,  and  other 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
for  permission  to  make  use  of  some  hitherto  un- 
published letters ; to  Dugald  Stuart,  Esq.,  for 
allowing  me  to  reproduce  his  interesting  original 
portrait  of  William  Penn ; to  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  for  letters  from  his 
ancestor,  Robert  Barclay,  to  William  Penn  ; to 
Canon  R.  D.  Swallow,  for  the  loan  of  an 
engraving  of  Governor  Penn,  and  of  an  old 
print  of  Chigwell  Grammar  School ; and  to 
the  Lady  Elisabeth  Knox,  for  many  sugges- 
tions and  old  stories — traditions  in  the  family. 

C.  G. 


Dinard,  1907. 
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Gulielma,  daughter  of  = WILLIAM  PENN,  Founder  of  Pennsylvania,  = Hannah,  daughter  and  sole 
Sir  William  Springett,  born  1644;  died  1718.  heiress  of 

of  Darling,  Sussex.  Thomas  Callowhill,  of  Bristol. 
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QUAKER  AND  COURTIER 
WILLIAM  PENN 


CHAPTER  I 

ANCESTRY 

In  the  peaceful  village  of  Minety,  in  Wiltshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  in  the  chancel  of 
the  old  church,  lies  buried  a man  whose  only 
title  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  ancestor 
of  an  illustrious  Quaker  who  bore  the  same 
name. 

William  Penn  (or  Penne,  as  it  was  sometimes 
spelt  in  the  old  chronicles)  was  the  head  of  a 
family  who  had  migrated  to  that  part  of  the 
country  and  founded  a branch  of  their  own. 

The  name  of  Penn  is  a very  ancient  one,  and 
dates  from  the  Saxon  Conquest.  It  signifies 
Top,  or  Crest,  or  Summit,  and  is  frequently 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales.  Most  of  the  very  oldest  families  of 
England  can  be  traced  in  the  south  and  western 
portions  of  our  island,  as  it  was  there  the  popula- 
tion made  its  last  stand  against  the  invaders. 
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WILLIAM  PENN  OF  MINETY  [chap,  i 


In  1539  Aubrey  writes:  ‘‘The  Penns  have 
been  in  Wiltshire  a long  time,  but,  I think,  only 
yeomen.” 1 

That  they  were  gentlefolk,  and  of  a good  posi- 
tion, is  apparent.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  wife 
of  William  Penn  of  Minety,  but  he  had  a son 
and  a daughter.  The  latter  married  a country 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Green,  the  former 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Rastall,  Esq., 
and,  dying  before  his  father,  left  six  children.2  It 
is  probable  that  they  remained  in  the  charge  of 
their  grandfather,  and  lived  in  the  old  homestead, 
for  we  learn  from  William  Penns  will  that  he 
left  all  his  money  divided  between  them.3 

The  eldest  son,  George,  must  have  been 
placed  in  some  appointment  at  Whitehall,  for  he 
was  sent  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  1623,  by  Charles  I.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales.  Probably  the  Rastall  connection  was  a 
good  one,  and  he  may  have  had  influential 
friends  or  relations  in  London. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  second  son,  William, 
having  married  ; he  was  still  alive  at  his  grand- 
father’s death. 

It  was  left  to  Giles,  the  third  son,  to  carry 
on  the  family.4 

The  three  daughters,  Sarah,  Susanna,  and 

1 Aubrey’s  Wiltshire  Collections. 

2 Genealogical  Gleanings , H.  A.  Lea. 

3 Coleman’s  Registry  of  the  Court  of  Canterbury . 

4 See  Genealogical  Table,  No.  j. 
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1591] 

Marie,  are  mentioned  in  the  will,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  them. 

Old  William  Penn  died  in  1591,  and  as  a 
further  proof  of  his  position,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  there  is  mention  made  of  a 
monumental  inscription  to  his  memory  in  Minety, 
which  has,  however,  unfortunately  been  removed. 
Also,  the  parish  registers  were  destroyed  in 
1663.1 

There  have  been  Penns  in  many  parts  of 
England  ; at  Codicote,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  a 
family  of  the  name,  probably  descended  from 
John  Penne,  M.P.  for  Weymouth,  whose  will 
was  proved  in  1450.2  In  Worcestershire  there 
have  been  Penns  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  another  family  of  the  same  name  came 
from  Stockton,  in  Shropshire ; in  both  cases 
they  bore  similar  arms. 

Northampton,  Kent,  and  Sussex  all  furnish 
families  of  the  name  of  Penn,  also  at  Fifehead, 
in  Somerset ; these  latter  are  said  to  be  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Wiltshire  stock,  from  which  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  descended. 

The  question  then  arises,  to  which  branch  did 
William  Penn  of  Minety  belong? 

The  Penns  of  Penn,  Co.  Bucks,  was  the 
most  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of  that 

1 The  rector  of  Minety,  Rev.  Mr  Edwards,  reported  that  the 
stone  had  quite  disappeared.  1890. 

2 Genealogical  Gleanings , H.  A.  Lea. 
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name.  David,  the  founder  of  this  branch,  had 
been  a monk  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and 
after  the  Reformation  and  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  he  had  been  granted  land  in  the 
forest  of  Bradon,  Wilts.  He  married  Sybil 
Hampden,  said  to  have  been  governess  to  the 
children  of  Henry  VIII.1 

It  has  been  alleged  that  William  of  Minety 
was  their  son  ; this  statement  has,  however,  no 
foundation,  nor  do  the  dates  bear  it  out  in  any 
way.  No  doubt  both  branches  of  the  family 
came  from  the  same  stock. 

In  a letter  written  by  John  Georges,  M.P.  for 
Cirencester  in  1638,  to  Sir  W.  Penn,  he  urges 
him  to  purchase  the  ancestral  place  at  Minety, 
“which  belonged  to  your  ancestors  the  Penns 
for  many  generations,  and  is  called  Penn’s 
Lodge,” 2 which  proves  that  the  family  were 
aware  of  their  descent.  “ Relations  of  kindred,” 
writes  Granville  Penn  in  his  memorials,3  “were 
always  claimed,  and  acknowledged,  between  the 
family  of  Sir  William  Penn  and  the  Penns  of 
Penn,  now  represented  by  Earl  Howe,  but  no 
genealogical  connection  appears  on  record.” 4 

1 It  is  stated  that  David  Penn  married  in  1570,  but  these  old 
dates  are  often  contradictory,  and  not  to  be  relied  on. 

2 Pennsylvania  Magazine , Essay  by  Howard  Jenkins,  Esq. 

3 Memorials , vol.  ii.,  p.  575. 

4 Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  2nd  Bart.,  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  Penn  of  Penn,  Co.  Bucks,  and  died  in  1727. 
From  them  descended  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Howe,  and  they 
took  the  name  of  Penn-Curzon. 
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It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Penns  of  Penn 
could  not  claim  any  direct  descent,  but  whatever 
may  be  obscure,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
William  Penn  the  Quaker  was  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  man  who  lies  buried  in  Minety 
church. 

Giles  Penn,  the  youngest  of  the  grandsons, 
had  no  mind  to  spend  his  days  in  a country 
village.  One  of  his  brothers,  if  not  both,  had 
moved  to  London,  and  taken  service  under  the 
crown,  but  he  elected  to  follow  the  profession  of 
a sailor.  Among  the  men  in  the  western 
counties  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  rife,  and 
the  sea  was  for  ever  calling  to  them.  Wealth 
lay  on  those  far-off  shores,  only  waiting  for  those 
bold  enough  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  and  to 
the  business  of  a seafaring  man  was  often 
added  that  of  a trader.  Giles  entered  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  we  hear  of  him  later  holding  office  as 
English  consul  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  wife 
was  a Miss  Gilbeart,  of  a Somerset  family,  and 
they  made  their  first  home  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Bristol.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, the  chief  port  for  trade,  and  vessels 
brought  their  goods  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
known  world. 

In  1621  their  second  son  was  born;  he  was 
baptised  in  St  Thomas’s,  Bristol,  April  23,  by 
the  name  of  William,  after  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  a name  destined  in  after  years 
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and  yet  another  generation,  to  become  famous 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Giles’s  eldest  son,  George,  became  a merchant 
in  Spain,  and  suffered  cruel  tortures  in  the 
Inquisition.  He  had  also  two  daughters,  Rachel 
and  Eleanor,  who  must  both  have  married,  as  the 
Admiral  left  money  to  his  nephews,  James  and 
John  Bradshaw,  and  William  and  George  Mark- 
ham.1 William  must  have  gone  to  sea  at  an 
extraordinarily  early  age,  or  Giles  must  have 
had  great  influence  to  push  him  on  in  the  navy, 
for  we  hear  of  him  being  a captain  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one. 

In  1639,  when  he  was  barely  nineteen  as  some 
affirm,  or  more  probably  in  1643,  when  he  was 
twenty-two,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Johann  or  Hans  Jasper  of  Rotterdam,  no 
doubt  a trader  with  Bristol,  though  Penn  is  said 
to  have  met  her  when  in  Holland.  “An  old 
Dutchwoman,”  Pepys  calls  her  later  in  life,  in  his 
famous  Diary. 

From  this  point  of  the  story  we  lose  sight  of 
Giles — either  he  had  by  then  joined  the  Consular 
Service  and  lived  abroad,  or  his  son’s  early  marriage 
made  a breach  between  them.  Whatever  the  cause, 
instead  of  settling  down  with  his  bride  in  Bristol, 
Captain  Penn  moved  to  London,  and  established 
his  household  on  Great  Tower  Hill,  in  the  parish 

1 Colonel  George  Markham  was  afterwards  well  known  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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of  St  Catherine.1  This  was  the  locality  which 
in  those  days  a sailor  would  choose  for  his 
residence — close  to  the  Trinity  House,  where 
he  had  to  attend  daily  when  in  town,  and 
close  by  the  river,  where  the  young  captain 
in  his  naval  uniform  must  have  been  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  rowing  up  the  great  water- 
way of  the  Thames  in  the  boat  manned  by 
his  own  men,  to  the  Admiralty,  in  Duke  Street, 
Westminster. 

Promotion  was  incredibly  quick  in  those 
days.  England  was  in  a very  excited  and  critical 
state ; the  country  was  plunged  into  civil  strife, 
and  the  king,  Charles  I.,  on  the  eve  of  being 
dethroned.  The  sailor,  however,  had  less  to  do 
with  the  dissensions  of  his  country  than  the 
soldier,  for  his  business  lay  at  sea,  under  the 
Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  frequent  contests  between  England  and 
Holland  and  Spain  gave  men  every  chance  of 
distinguishing  themselves  and  reaching  honours 
early  in  life.  At  twenty-three,  Captain  Penn  was 
made  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Straits,  Vice-Admiral 
of  England  at  thirty-one,  and  General  in  the  first 
Dutch  war  when  only  thirty-two.  This  last 
title  may  cause  surprise,  but  the  two  branches 


1 “Your  late  honoured  father,”  said  Gibson  to  the  famous 
Quaker,  “dwelt  upon  Great  Tower  Hill,  on  the  east  side,  within  a 
court  adjourning  to  London  Wall.”— of  Admiral  Penn , by 
Granville  Penn?  vol.  ii. 
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of  the  service  were  frequently  united  in  the 
same  person.1 

After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  1649, 
Admiral  Penn  served  under  Cromwell,  and 
commanded  a fleet  sent  against  Hispaniola;  for 
these  or  other  services,  he  received  lands  in 
Ireland  from  the  Protector  to  the  value  of  ^300 
a year,  the  deed  of  gift  stating  they  were  to  be 
settled  on  General  Penn  and  his  heirs  ; choice 
was  to  be  made  of  such  territory  where  there 
should  be  a castle  or  convenient  habitation. 

It  may  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
Admiral  lacked  the  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to 
any  cause,  and  was,  in  fact,  watchful  over  no 
interests  but  his  own.  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  actions  of  men  : that 
Cromwell  thought  highly  of  him  is  evident,  yet, 
while  valiantly  serving  the  authorities  in  power, 
we  learn  that  he  was  carrying  on  a secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  Charles  Stuart,  offering 
to  place  the  fleet  at  his  disposal.  It  was  in  the 
house  on  Great  Tower  Hill  that  William  Penn, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  on  October 
14,  1644  ; he  was  baptised  at  the  church  of  All 
Hallows. 

Two  more  children  were  born  to  the  Admiral 
and  his  wife — a second  son,  Richard,  who  died 
young,  and  a daughter,  Margaret.  Surrounded 

1 The  services  of  Sir  William  Penn  are  engraved  on  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol. 
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by  historical  associations,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Tower  walls,  in  the  old  city  house,  William 
grew  from  infancy  to  boyhood,  in  a home 
sheltered  from  danger,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  care. 


B 


CHAPTER  II 

BOYHOOD 

It  was  probably  during  some  lengthened  absence 
of  the  Admiral  that  Madam  Penn  moved  with 
her  family  to  Wanstead,  in  Essex.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  the  great  house 
there,  rebuilt  by  Chancellor  Rich,  had  often  been 
inhabited  by  royalty,  and  many  people  of  dis- 
tinction lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Essex  was  the  favourite  county  at  that  time 
for  people  connected  with  the  court,  who  preferred 
to  live  outside  the  city,  but  not  altogether  out  of 
touch  with  the  gay  world  they  were  used  to. 
The  Admiral  probably  selected  it  as  a suitable 
and  aristocratic  locality  for  his  wife  and  children 
to  reside  in  ;•  but  there  was  also  one  certain  reason 
for  his  choice  of  Wanstead,  and  that  was,  it  was 
within  easy  reach  of  Chigwell  Grammar  School, 
then  in  great  repute.1  It  had  been  founded  by 
Harsnett,  Archbishop  of  York.  There  was  an 
upper  and  lower  school  “ for  teaching  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,”  and  no  doubt  it  was  to  the 

1 Oxford  Historian , Wood,  vol.  iv. 
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latter  William  was  sent,  for  he  was  quite  a small 
boy  at  the  time. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  the 
classics  and  dead  languages  were  specially  taught 
“with  cyphering,  casting  up  accounts,  and  fair 
Roman  hands.”1  In  the  picturesque  county,  full 
of  woods  and  forests,  the  Admirals  children  must 
have  spent  many  happy  days,  taking  part  in  such 
amusements  as  the  country  afforded,  and  under 
the  shade  of  the  oaks  in  Hainault  Forest,  they 
indulged  in  their  childish  sports,  quite  unaffected 
by  the  tumult  that  raged  in  England  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  these  forest  glades  that  the 
boy  first  began  to  meditate  on  solemn  subjects, 
for  a curious  experience  came  to  him  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  old. 

Once  when  he  happened  to  be  alone  in  his 
room,  he  was,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “surprised 
with  an  inward  comfort,”  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  had  been  brooding  over  his  juvenile  sins, 
as  conscientious  children  are  apt  to  do,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  a flood  of  glory  shining  round 
him,  and  felt  suddenly  that  he  was  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Almighty. 

He  believed  that  the  seal  of  divinity  was  at 
that  solemn  moment  placed  upon  him,  and  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  lead  a holy  life. 

Some  few  years  before  this  time,  a man  named 
John  Saltmarsh,  a native  of  Wanstead,  had 

1 Harsnett  Trust,  Lyson’s  Environs  of  London. 
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written  a remarkable  book  full  of  devout 
mysticism  called  Sparkles  of  Glory , and  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  William  had  heard  of  him, 
and  possibly  read  his  book,  and  thus  strong 
convictions  first  awoke  in  his  mind.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  boy’s  heart  had  been  deeply  stirred 
and  impressed  by  a strong  spirit  of  religion.  He 
had  also  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a man  named 
Thomas  Loe,  a Quaker,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  already  begun  to  think  of  uniting  himself 
some  day  with  the  sect.1  These  were  strange 
ideas  for  a child  of  tender  years,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  also  concealed  them  from 
his  mother,  after  the  manner  of  children,  who  are 
ever  shy  of  revealing  their  thoughts.  One  can 
picture  the  sensitive  boy  weeping  in  his  little  bed- 
room over  his  sins  and  the  future  punishments 
that  would  be  dealt  out  to  him  in  consequence  of 
them. 

Creeds  were  very  stern  in  those  days,  and 
religion  was  a cheerless  thing,  striking  terror 
into  the  heart.  William  Penn  was  twelve  years 
old  when  the  family  moved  back  to  London, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  return  of  the  Admiral, 
and  his  education  was  now  carried  on  partly  at 
a private  school  on  Tower  Hill,  and  partly  at 
home,  where  a tutor  was  kept  to  assist  and  push 
him  on  in  his  studies.  He  must  have  been 
extraordinarily  clever  and  very  well  grounded, 

1 Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies , Fiske,  vol.  i. 
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judging  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  displayed 
in  after  years.  So  well  did  the  plan  succeed,  that 
in  1660,  when  he  was  nearly  sixteen,  he  was 
entered  as  Gentleman  Commoner  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  There  he  joined  with  zest,  not  only  in 
the  studies,  but  also  in  the  manly  sports,  existing 
then  as  now  in  university  life. 

During  these  latter  years,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  England  had  undergone  a great  change. 
Charles  II.  had  returned  from  exile,  and  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  his  people.  The 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  filled  all  men  with 
joy,  and  those  who  sought  for  advancement, 
crowded  round  the  new  sovereign.  Among  them 
was  the  Admiral,  who,  though  he  had  served  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  gladly  returned  to  his  allegiance 
to  the  crown.1 

His  services  to  his  country  were  recognised 
by  Charles,  who  scattered  honours  broadcast. 
Penn  was  knighted  and  made  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty  and  Governor  of  the  town  and 
fort  of  Kinsale : this  last  must  have  been  more 
or  less  of  a sinecure,  for  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Penn  resided  in  London,  and  the  Admiralty 
work  was  his  chief  occupation.  Every  day  Sir 
William  went  by  water  to  the  Navy  Office,  as  it 
was  called,  in  company  with  Sir  W.  Batten,  one 

1 Bishop  Jackson  presented  the  Admiral  with  the  stick  used  by 
Charles  I.  when  he  mounted  the  scaffold.  This  much-prized  relic 
was  kept  in  the  family,  and  is  a proof  that  the  Admiral  must  have 
been  considered  a devoted  servant  of  the  crown. 
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of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  Mr 
Samuel  Pepys,  Clerk  of  the  Acts.  It  is  in  the 
Diary  of  the  latter  gossipy  and  frivolous-minded 
gentleman  that  we  have  a vivid  picture  of 
London  Society  at  the  Restoration,  and  many 
incidents  are  recorded  of  the  daily  life  during 
several  years  of  his  friend  and  crony  Sir  William 
Penn.1  They  seem  to  have  led  a pleasant,  cheer- 
ful existence,  and  office  cares  sat  lightly  on 
them.  Half  their  time  was  spent  at  Whitehall, 
or  waiting  on  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the 
king,  who  was  Admiral-in-Chief.  To  him  they 
carried  their  difficulties,  mostly  from  want  of 
money,  and  he  always  promised  to  represent 
matters  to  the  king.  He  was  far  more  worried 
than  his  royal  brother,  who  took  such  matters 
most  indifferently ; all  he  cared  for  was  the 
replenishing  of  his  own  coffers. 

No  matter  was  too  trivial  to  be  recorded  by 
Pepys’  facile  pen  : — 

“ May  29,  1660. — Sir  W.  Pen  and  I took 
coach  (it  was  the  king’s  birthday,  and  the 
weather  foul)  and  went  to  Walthamstow  to  dinner 
at  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  then  to  Mrs  Brown,  Sir 
W.  Pen  and  I being  godfather  to  her  infant.”2 

“ October  4,  1661. — By  coach  to  Whitehall 
with  Sir  W.  Pen.  Grapes  are  rare  things.  The 
first  I ever  saw.  We  dined  at  the  ‘ Wardrobe.’  ”3 

1 Diary  of  Pepys,  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  edition  of  1828. 

2 Pepys  always  spelt  the  name  Penn,  with  one  “ n,”  vol.  i. 

3 Pepys'  Diary , vol.  i.,  p.  225. 
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Office  duties  were  diversified  by  many 
pleasures,  but  the  current  of  Sir  William  Penn’s 
life  was  not  permitted  to  run  too  smoothly,  and 
a passage  in  the  Diary  gives  a graphic  account 
of  his  home  troubles  : — 

“ January  25,  1662. — At  home  in  my  office  all 
the  morning  giving  directions  to  the  gardener 
what  he  should  do  this  year,  as  I mean  to  have 
the  garden  handsome.  Sir  W.  Pen  came  to  me 
and  did  break  a business  to  me  about  removing 
his  son  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  to  some 
private  college.  I proposed  Magdalene,  but 
cannot  name  a tutor  at  present,  but  I shall  think 
and  write  about  it.  Thence  with  him  to  the 
Trinity  House  to  dinner.”1 

We  can  picture  the  two  men  pacing  up  and 
down  the  garden,  Sir  William  much  troubled 
in  his  mind.  He  had  had  a disturbing  letter 
telling  him  of  his  son’s  leaning  towards  the 
Quakers.  The  good  knight  would  have  known 
how  to  deal  with  a question  of  youthful  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation — but  this  strong  support 
of  dissenters,  more  especially  the  Quakers,  who 
were  odious  to  all,  filled  him  with  dismay  and 
indignation.  The  Admiral,  moreover,  though  a 
worldly  man,  considered  himself  a good  church- 
man, and  tt>  hear  that  his  son  refused  to  join  in 
church  worship,  and  was  implicated  in  a riot, 
when  the  surplices  of  the  clergy  and  choir  were 
torn  to  pieces,  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

1 Pepys 3 Diary , vol.  i.,  p.  242. 
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Business  obliged  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  and 
he  had  to  postpone  for  the  moment  interfering 
in  his  sons  affairs,  but  at  once  on  his  return  he 
gave  orders  for  William  to  be  removed  from  his 
college,  for  he  felt  that  the  boy  was  doing  no 
good  there,  at  least  according  to  his  views.  The 
London  world  was  plunging  deep  into  licentious- 
ness, following  the  example  of  the  gay  court  at 
Whitehall,  and  was  no  place  for  a serious  young 
man,  nor  did  his  father  wish  to  thrust  him  into 
such  society ; but  that  he  should  mix  with 
Quakers,  and  throw’  away  all  his  chances  of 
success,  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  ambitious 
father. 

It  was  in  1662  that  the  Admiral  arranged  for 
William  to  go  to  Paris,  in  company  of  companions 
of  his  own  rank,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
change  was  agreeable  to  the  young  man,  and  for 
a time  at  least,  these  new  surroundings  may  have 
somewhat  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
although,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  his  real  convic- 
tions remained  unaltered.  At  first  his  sojourn 
in  Paris  promised  to  be  a brilliant  success ; he 
plunged  into  the  life  and  dissipation  of  the  gay 
capital,  for  the  friends  chosen  by  Sir  William 
were  the  sons  of  men  of  rank  accustomed  to 
society,  and  whose  only  idea  was  amusement. 
The  life  they  led  there  was  that  of  the  Cavaliers, 
not  the  Puritans,  and  when  presented  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  the  charm  of  that  wonderful 
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circle  temporarily  abated  Penn’s  scruples  and 
induced  him  to  join  in  the  gay  and  frivolous  life, 
but  his  conduct  was  always  more  discreet  than 
that  of  the  other  young  men.1  He  had  always 
excelled  in  manly  exercises,  and  he  took  up 
fencing  in  Paris.  One  evening  he  was  assaulted 
in  the  street  by  a person  with  a drawn  sword, 
who  alleged  that  the  Englishman  had  offered 
him  an  affront,  and  who  demanded  a reparation. 
Here  William’s  accomplishment  in  the  fencer’s 
art  stood  him  in  good  stead,  a duel  ensued,  and 
he  speedily  disarmed  his  antagonist.2  This 
adventure  doubtless  brought  forcibly  before  him 
how  foolishly  he  was  wasting  his  time,  and  from 
what  we  learn  of  his  conduct,  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  a life  appealed  to  him  for  long ; he  left 
Paris  for  Saumur  on  the  Loire,  and  studied  at 
the  famous  Huguenot  College  in  this  town  under 
Moses  Anyraint,  a Calvinistic  minister,  whose 
views  must  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  new  pupil’s,  though  the  school  of  thought 
under  Anyraint  was  very  much  modified  from 
the  original  doctrines  of  predestination. 

With  this  man  William  pursued  his  studies, 
not  only  in  theology  but  in  the  French  language, 
which  he  completely  mastered.  He  was  a 
natural  linguist.  Dutch  he  had  learned  in  his 

1 Gerrard  Croese,  History  of  Quakers , p.  41. 

2 In  one  of  W.  Penn’s  writings  he  condemns  the  barbarous 
practice  of  duelling,  and  remembered  with  shame  his  hot 
youth. 
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childhood  from  his  mother,  and  this  talent,  which 
had  received  every  encouragement,  was  of 
immense  value  to  him  in  his  after  life.  From 
Saumur  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  Italian.1  The  love  of 
scenery  is  a growth  of  later  years,  and  was  not 
the  reason  which  led  people  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  go  abroad.  We  rarely  read  of 
travellers’  impressions  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
at  that  epoch.  William  was  probably  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  so  that  if  the  snow-clad  mountains 
and  rugged  passes,  and  the  deep  valleys  and 
primeval  forests  filled  him  with  admiration,  he 
left  no  record  of  it,  nor  any  diary  or  note-book 
of  these  travels. 


1 It  was  there  that  W.  Penn  first  met  Algernon  Sidney,  who 
rather  than  give  up  his  political  views,  was  living  in  exile.  Penn 
accepted  his  opinions,  as  well  as  his  friendship. — Sidney  Papers , 

ii.,  155. 


CHAPTER  III 


YOUTH 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  William  Penn  was  an 
exceedingly  handsome  young  man.  He  was  tall 
and  lithe,  and  stongly  built ; his  eyes  were  large 
and  lustrous,  under  wide  arching  brows.  There 
was  much  character  in  his  face,  and  though  his 
mouth  was  refined  and  sensitive,  he  had  a power- 
ful chin,  indicating  the  strength  of  will  ^hd 
purpose  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life.  This  union  of  gentleness  and  strength  fore- 
shadowed the  varied  qualities  he  afterwards  dis- 
played, when,  as  scholar,  swordsman,  diplomat, 
author,  courtier,  orator,  and  ruler,  he  astonished 
the  world  by  his  gifts  and  versatility. 

He  wore  his  hair  long,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  falling  in  a profusion  of  locks  on  his 
shoulders ; the  very  handsome  portrait  of  him 
in  armour,  painted  about  four  years  later,  gives 
a good  idea  of  his  noble  and  beautiful  face.1 

He  returned  home  in  August  1664,  and  we 

1 See  Frontispiece.  A copy  of  this  portrait  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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are  once  more  indebted  to  Pepys  for  the  account 
of  his  arrival  at  the  paternal  mansion  : 

“ August  2 6. — Mr  Pen,  Sir  Williams  son, 
is  come  back  from  France,  and  came  to  see  my 
wife — a most  modish  person  grown,  she  says,  and 
a fine  gentleman.”1 

Life  in  London  had  been  full  of  interest  and 
excitement  during  young  William’s  prolonged 
absence.  The  king’s  extravagances  were  the  talk 
of  the  town,  and  the  great  gallery  at  Whitehall 
was  crowded  with  revellers  and  gamblers.  Lady 
Castlemaine’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
courtiers  flocked  around  her,  anxious  to  win  her 
smiles.  Her  dresses  and  jewels  were  a constant 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
even  high-born  ladies.  Pepys  took  a lively 
interest  in  them : 

“ August  2i.  — My  wife  and  I walked  in 
Whitehall  gardens,  and  saw  the  finest  smocks 
and  linen  petticoats  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine, 
laced  with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom.”2 

He  inferred,  also,  that  young  Penn  had 
returned  a frivolous,  fine  gentleman. 

“ August  30. — Comes  Mr  Pen  to  visit  me.  I 
perceive  something  of  learning  he  hath  got,  but  a 
great  deal,  if  not  too  much,  of  the  vanity  of  the 
French  garb,  and  affected  manner  of  speech  and 
gait.”3 

1 Pepys ’ Diary , vol.  i.,  p.  214.  2 Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 

3 Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 
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But  Pepys  was  always  spiteful  in  his  com- 
ments. No  doubt  William  had  acquired  ease 
and  dignity  of  manner,  learned  in  foreign  drawing- 
rooms ; but  it  was  rather  the  earnest,  steadfast 
face,  and  grave  demeanour  in  one  so  young,  that 
caused  him  to  be  specially  noticed  in  that  frivolous 
court. 

With  a neglected  queen,  and  a king  completely 
under  the  charms  of  one  meretricious  beauty 
after  another,  what  wonder  if  the  morals  of 
society  became  somewhat  lax,  and  that  extra- 
vagance and  folly  had  many  followers,  so  that 
any  member  admitted  to  the  court  circle  who 
showed  some  purpose  in  life  should  have  been 
marked  out  from  the  rest. 

While  the  rich  passed  their  time  in  easy 
luxury,  the  state  of  the  poor  was  a crying  scandal, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  thoughtful  and 
religiously  minded  men  should  look  with  abhor- 
rence on  the  pleasures  of  the  capital.  The  poor 
people  were  little  better  than  slaves,  and  their 
wretched  homes  were  destitute  of  everything 
approaching  even  to  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
hygiene,  such  as  in  these  days  they  rightly 
demand  as  their  due.  The  sick,  the  aged,  and 
the  poverty  stricken  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
criminals,  and  no  animals  nowadays  are  ever 
made  to  endure  one-hundredth  part  of  the  suffer- 
ings human  beings  were  then  called  upon  daily 
to  bear. 
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The  public  mind  of  England  was  brutal  in 
the  extreme.  Rich  and  poor  alike  seemed  to  be 
utterly  without  compassion  for  their  fellow-men, 
and  delighted  in  witnessing  their  tortures. 
Cruelty  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  even 
surgery  was  completely  without  mercy,  and  the 
services  of  the  doctors  were  mostly  reserved  for 
the  rich,  while  the  common  people  died  like  flies, 
and  pestilence  raged.  But  the  world  at  large 
took  these  evils  as  a matter  of  course.  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Penn,  like  the  rest,  continued 
to  live  their  easy,  pleasant  life  in  good  society, 
surrounded  by  their  friends,  in  the  city  of 
London. 

It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  realise  that  there 
were  handsome  houses  with  gardens  sloping  to 
the  river  in  a locality  now  given  over  to  business 
offices  and  warehouses,  and  that  smart  people 
gave  parties  and  received  their  friends  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Tower  walls.  The  Navy  House 
had  a fine  garden,  and  we  read  of  Sir  J.  Robinson, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  walking  through  it,  when  he 
came  to  invite  Sir  W.  Penn  and  his  colleague 
Pepys  to  dinner.  “There  was  a great  Lent 
dinner  of  fish  and  little  flesh,”  records  the  latter. 

Sir  W.  Penn,  being  favoured  at  court,  received 
plenty  of  attention.  King  Charles  was  hail 
fellow  well  met  with  many  of  his  subjects,  but 
none  the  less  his  favours  were  always  sought  after. 
When  the  gentlemen  of  the  Trinity  House  were 
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assembled  at  St  James’s  Palace  to  discuss  business 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  king  would  saunter 
in,  disturbing  the  conference,  and  would  invite 
them  to  take  a stroll  with  him  in  the  Park  or  on 
the  Mall. 

Sir  W.  Penn  had  now  been  made  a general, 
and  his  honours  called  forth  some  abuse  from 
those  who  were  jealous  of  his  rapid  promotion. 
Mr  Blackburne  told  Mr  Pepys,  who  at  heart 
was  intensely  envious  of  his  friend  and  neighbour, 
that  the  Admiral  was  a conceited  fellow,  but  one 
who  would  always  put  the  best  side  outwards. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  often 
asked  among  themselves,  “ Does  such  a man  fear 
the  Lord,  or  has  he  the  spirit  of  God  ? ” and  they 
would  cast  up  their  eyes  in  a self-righteous  manner 
and  accuse  Sir  William  of  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy.  More  probably  the  worthy  Admiral 
was  rather  an  easy-going,  pleasure-seeking  man, 
who  took  all  the  good  things  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  was  a universal  favourite. 

They  made  merry  at  court  over  his  promotion 
though  without  malice.  Nevertheless,  Pepys 
writes  with  glee  what  he  felt  was  a slighting 
remark : 

“ June  20,  1664. — I to  the  Duke’s,  where 
we  did  our  usual  business,  and  among  other 
discourses  of  the  Duke,  he  was  merrily  saying 
now  they  print  that  Prince  Rupert  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  my  Lord  Sandwich  are  to  be 
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Generals,  and  soon  after  is  to  follow  them 
‘ Vieux  Pen.’  So  the  Duke  called  him  in  mirth 
‘Old  Pen.’  ” 1 

The  fact  was,  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy 
needed  reform.  It  was  Charles  II.  who  formed 
the  little  army,  the  nucleus  of  the  one  that  exists 
to  this  day,  but  the  two  services  were  practically 
one,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time.  The  victor- 
ious army  at  Flodden  was  led  by  the  Admiral  of 
England,  and  Raleigh  and  Blake  had  both  served 
as  soldiers,  so  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  to 
be  a general  was  no  anomaly.  Men  of  reflection, 
however,  were  beginning  to  perceive  the  necessity 
of  making  a distinction  between  the  art  of  war 
and  the  art  of  navigation.  Naval  commands 
used  to  be  given  as  a matter  of  favour,  not  of 
merit : any  lad  of  noble  birth  might  hope  for  a 
ship  of  the  line,  and  no  previous  training  was 
considered  needful,  and  there  were  those  who 
thought  such  wholesale  jobbery  should  be  put  an 
end  to. 

However  he  may  have  begun,  Sir  William  was 
at  any  rate  by  now  a man  of  experience,  and  the 
king  evidently  set  store  by  his  advice  ; the 
Admiral  often  tried  to  dissuade  that  careless 
monarch  from  acts  which  might  be  prejudicial  to 
his  prestige  at  home  or  abroad.  In  naval  matters 
Sir  William  was  of  course  an  authority. 

Preparations  against  the  Dutch  were  now 

1 Pepys 1 Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  191. 
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active,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, appointed  the  Admiral  to  accompany  him 
in  the  flag-ship.  This  filled  the  envious  Pepys 
with  spleen  : 

“ December  28,  1664.— That  Sir  William 

Pen  should  go  in  the  same  vessel  as  the  Duke 
is  an  honour  which,  God  forgive  me,  I could 
grudge  him,  for  his  knavery  and  dissimulation.”1 

These  sentiments  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Pepys  from  constantly  seeking  his  society,  he 
found  the  Admiral  was  an  excellent  leader  into  the 
circle  he  craved  after  with  so  much  eagerness. 
His  wife  and  himself  also  visited  Lady  Penn  with 
evident  pleasure.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
writes  : 

“ December  28. — To  Sir  W.  Pen  to  see  his 
lady,  who  is  a well-looked,  fat,  short,  old  Dutch- 
woman, but  one  that  hath  been  heretofore  pretty 
handsome,  and  is,  I believe,  very  discreet,  and 
hath  more  wit  than  her  husband.”2  And  again  : 
“ Went  with  my  wife  to  see  Lady  Pen,  and  shown 
a fine  rarity.  Fishes  kept  in  a glass  of  water 
that  will  live  for  ever  so  long,  and  finely  marked, 
being  foreign.”3 

During  this  time  young  William  was  studying 
law  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  a study  which  in  after  life 
proved  of  no  small  importance  to  him,  as  we  shall 
see  later.  His  mother  stood  up  for  him  on  every 

1 Pepys'  Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  235.  2 Ibid, 1,  vol.  ii.,  p.  235. 

3 Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  271. 
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occasion,  and  whenever  the  Admiral  complained 
of  his  boy’s  want  of  social  qualities,  would  tell 
him  he  ought  to  be  proud  indeed  to  be  the  father 
of  such  a son. 

Affairs  of  the  nation,  however,  occupied  Sir 
William’s  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  and  he  ceased  to  dwell  on  his  son’s  misde- 
meanours. 

Matters  had  come  to  a crisis  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  when  war  was  declared,  he  was 
given  a command,  and  sailed  away  with  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  to  meet  the  Dutch.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  on  board  the  “ Royal  Charles,”  and 
young  William  accompanied  his  father  on  his 
staff.  He  only  stayed,  however,  a short  time  on 
board,  and  was  sent  ashore  with  despatches  for 
the  king,  as  the  following  letter  that  he  wrote  to 
his  father  proves  : — 

“ Navy  House,  May  6,  1665. 

“ Honoured  Father, 

“ On  my  arrival  at  Harwich,  which 
was  one  o’clock  of  the  Sabbath  day,  I took 
post  for  London,  and  was  there  the  next  morn- 
ing by  almost  daylight.  I hasted  to  White- 
hall, where,  not  finding  the  king  up,  I presented 
myself  to  my  Lord  of  Arlington  and  Colonel 
Ashburnham.  At  His  Majesty’s  knocking,  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  an  express  from 
the  Duke,  at  which,  skipping  out  of  bed,  he  came 
only  in  his  gown  and  slippers,  who,  when  he  saw 
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me,  said,  ‘ Oh,  is’t  you  ? How  is  Sir  William  ? ’ 
He  asked  how  you  did  three  several  times,  and 
afterwards  interrogated  me  for  half-an-hour,  and 
then  bid  me  go  about  my  business  and  yours.”1 

It  was  not  till  June  that  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  and  won.  The  old  sailors  trained 
under  Blake  fought  bravely,  and  came  back 
covered  with  laurels.  The  naval  pride  of  Holland 
had  been  humbled,  and  this,  the  Admirals  last 
campaign,  crowned  him  also  with  rewards  and 
honours. 

The  manner  in  which  this  expedition  had 
been  arranged  caused  a great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. Pepys  is  again  our  informant,  but  there 
was  so  much  venom  in  his  pen,  it  is  hard  now  to 
say  what  was  truth  and  what  was  exaggeration, 
so  great  was  the  jealousy  his  neighbour’s 
successes  always  evoked  : 

“September  18,  1665. — Went  to  Gravesend  to 
see  the  fleet.  My  Lord  Sandwich  says  he  believes 
no  fleet  ever  set  to  sea  in  so  ill  condition.  Mr 
Coventry 2 did  not  deal  fair  in  sending  Sir  W. 
Pen  away  before  him,  but  he  has  mastered  and 
cajoled  Sir  W.  Pen,  though  not  really  able  to 
do  anything  with  him,  but  says  he  is  a man  of 
very  mean  parts,  and  a fellow  not  to  be  lived 
with,  so  false  and  base  he  is,  which  I knew  well 
enough  to  be  true.”3 

1 Janney’s  Life  of  William  Penn,  vol.  i. 

2 One  of  the  Navy  Commissioners,  afterwards  knighted. 

3 Pepys1  Diary , vol  ii.,  p.  323. 
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And  again  : 

“ November  6. — Sir  G.  Carteret  did  walk  an 
hour  in  my  garden,  talking  of  Lord  Sandwich’s 
business,  what  enemies  he  hath,  and  how  they 
have  endeavoured  to  bespatter  him,  particularly 
about  his  leaving  30  ships  of  the  enemy,  when  Pen 
would  have  gone  and  his  lord  called  him  back, 
which  is  most  false.  The  Duke  of  York  is  silent 
and  says  no  hurt,  but  permits  to  others  to  say  in 
his  hearing  that  Sir  W.  Pen  is  the  falsest  rascal 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  did  tell  him  Pen  was  a very  cowardly 
rogue.  Sir  W.  Coventry  is  most  kind  to  Pen 
still.”1 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Pepys,  ever 
anxious  to  mix  with  what  he  considered  his 
social  superiors,  going  on  board  the  Admiral’s 
ship  on  his  return,  sailing  with  him  to  Gunn- 
borough  Water  to  see  the  return  of  the  fleet. 
“ Lord  Brouncker  on  board  with  Sir  W.  Pen,” 
he  mentions  with  satisfaction. 


1 Pepys ’ Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  339. 
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PLAGUE  AND  FIRE  OF  LONDON 

About  this  time  grave  fears  were  entertained 
in  the  city  of  London,  on  account  of  a pestilence 
which  was  gradually  gaining  ground.  It  began 
in  the  summer  of  1665,  and  spread  with  alarming 
rapidity;  in  July  it  was  stated  that  2000 
persons  perished  in  one  week,  and  by  September 
the  numbers  were  quoted  at  1 0,000/  The  area 
of  London  was  so  small,  these  numbers  may  have 
been  the  exaggerated  calculation  of  the  terrified 
populace.  At  first  the  burials  were  performed 
by  night,  mainly  to  prevent  the  citizens  from 
taking  fright,  but  soon  the  numbers  increased  to 
such  a degree  that  the  plague  carts  conveying 
the  bodies  to  hasty  burial  were  going  all  day, 
from  the  Kent  Road  to  St  James’s,  it  soon 
became  one  vast  city  of  the  dead ; the  coffins 
were  placed  at  the  street  doors  waiting  to  be 
removed ; the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  streets 
empty,  save  for  a few  mournful  passers-by, 

1 Evelyn's  Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  245. 
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hurrying  along  with  averted  faces  and  holding 
cloths  dipped  in  strong  aromatic  essences  before 
their  mouths.  No  one  knew  whose  turn  would 
come  next,  each  felt  his  neighbour  was  doomed, 
if  not  himself,  while  wretched,  starving,  pesti- 
ferous creatures  gathered  round  the  more  pros- 
perous-looking citizens,  begging  for  alms. 

The  state  of  London  at  that  time  was  such, 
that  it  was  no  great  wonder  the  plague  took  firm 
hold  in  that  city.  Of  course,  the  part  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  did  not  exist,  but  was 
open  country  then  ; indeed,  woodcock  were  shot 
where  Regent  Street  now  stands,  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.1  The  filth  was  indescrib- 
able, and  it  appears  as  if  the  upper  classes  of 
those  days  had  no  olfactory  nerves,  for  St  James’s 
Square  was  a receptacle  for  offal  and  dead  cats, 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  stately  mansions 
of  their  Graces  of  Norfolk  and  Ormonde,  and  the 
Earls  of  Kent  and  Pembroke.  Within  the  city 
walls  the  people  herded  in  narrow  alleys  and 
fetid  courts,  which  at  night  were  in  total  dark- 
ness, which  must  have  added  to  the  terrors  : it 
was  not  till  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  that  a man  named  Heming  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  of  lighting  the  streets  of  London, 
which  he  did  by  placing  a lamp  above  every 
door.2 


1 Pennant’s  London. 

2 Seymour’s  London , Anglia  Metropolis , sect.  17. 
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In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Pepys  writes  : 

“ September  20. — To  Lambeth.  Lord!  what 
a sad  time  ; no  boats  on  the  river  ; and  the  grass 
grows  in  Whitehall  Court.  The  plague  has 
increased,  contrary  to  our  hopes,  in  spite  of  the 
coldness  of  the  season.”1 

But  by  Christmas-time  it  began  to  abate,  and 
we  read  of  the  shops  being  open  again,  and  the 
town  filling.  The  Penn  family,  who  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  leave  London  for  a time,  returned 
the  following  summer,  no  doubt  the  air  of  the 
city  was  very  unwholesome  for  a long  time,  and 
rendered  living  there  impossible  with  safety. 

Pepys,  who  delighted  in  hearing  and  spreading 
evil  reports  about  the  Admiral,  nevertheless 
received  them  back  with  joy,  though  in  his  Diary 
he  justifies  himself  for  his  time-serving  : 

“July  1,  1666.  — Comes  Sir  W.  Pen  to 
town,  which  I little  expected,  and  having  invited 
my  lady  and  her  daughter  Peggy  to  dine  with 
me  to-day,  which  at  noon  they  did,  and  Sir  W. 
Pen  with  them,  and  pretty  merry  we  were,  and 
though  I do  not  love  him,  yet  I find  it  necessary 
to  keep  in  with  him,  his  good  service  in  getting 
out  the  fleet  from  Sheerness  being  much  taken 
notice  of  by  the  king  and  prince,  so  it  is  great 
and  necessary  discretion  to  keep  in  with  him.”2 

The  Admiral  was  doubtless  unaware  of,  or 
indifferent  to,  his  neighbours  constant  hostility, 

1 Pepys*  Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  326.  2 Ibid, vol.  ii.,  p.  430. 
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or,  being  a sociable  man,  he  liked  the  company 
of  Pepys,  who  must  have  been  a most  amusing 
addition  to  the  social  circle,  and  probably  he  did 
not  take  him  or  his  foibles  seriously. 

One  day  the  two  cronies,  having  buried  their 
little  differences,  sat  in  the  garden  together,  and 
the  Admiral  gave  the  Clerk  of  the  Navy  House 
his  views  on  Naval  Reform  under  the  three 
following  heads  : — 

“ Firstly,  we  must  fight  in  a line  instead  of 
promiscuously,  the  Dutch  fighting  otherwise. 
Secondly,  we  must  not  desert  our  own  ships  in 
distress.  Thirdly,  when  ships  are  a little 

shattered  they  must  still  stay  out.” 

Even  Pepys  admits  “he  talked  very 
rationally.” 1 

During  this  time  the  plague  was  raging  in  the 
country,  so  the  people  of  wealth  and  distinction 
thought  it  as  well  to  return  to  London,  the  city 
being  as  safe  as  elsewhere. 

A fresh  calamity  was  now  about  to  occur, 
which,  however,  proved  a blessing  in  disguise, 
for  without  it  the  plague  would  probably  have 
continued  to  be  an  annual  occurrence. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  fire  of  London  began 
September  2,  1666,  in  the  Royal  Bakery  in 
Pudding  Lane.  As  houses  made  of  wood  and 
crowded  together  were  much  in  use,  fires  must 


1 Pepys ’ Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  436. 
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have  been  frequent,  and  one  fails  to  understand 
why  this  one  rose  to  such  dimensions.  Three 
hundred  houses  near  London  Bridge  were  in 
flames  at  one  time. 

At  first  citizens  poured  out  to  watch  the 
great  conflagration  and  see  the  lurid  light 
reflected  in  the  river,  but  by  degrees  the 
spectacle  began  to  assume  a gruesome  aspect, 
and  fears  for  their  own  property  assailed  them. 
The  king  went  down  to  Greenhithe  in  the  royal 
barge,  himself  giving  the  orders  to  pull  down 
intervening  houses,  in  hopes  of  putting  a stop 
to  the  fury  of  the  fire.  Several  churches  were 
among  the  buildings  blazing  furiously. 

News  must  have  been  sent  by  horsemen, 
to  such  citizens  as  were  absent  from  their 
London  homes,  for  Sir  W.  Batten  promptly  sent 
in  carts  from  the  country,  where  he  was  residing, 
to  fetch  away  his  own  possessions  and  those  of 
his  colleague  the  Admiral,  so  that  they  might 
be  removed  in  safety  to  the  house  of  a common 
friend,  Sir  W.  Rider,  at  Bethnal  Green,  who, 
though  in  safety  himself,  was  kept  up  the  whole 
night  through  seeing  to  the  unloading  of  the 
carts,  while  his  house  was  choked  with  other 
people’s  furniture. 

When  two  nights  and  days  had  passed,  and 
the  fire  was  burning  as  fiercely  as  ever,  matters 
had  grown  very  serious.  Sir  W.  Penn  and  Pepys 

(the  latter  in  his  trouble  forgetting  his  usual 
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animosity),  when  they  found  the  flames  coming 
on  through  Tower  Street,  which,  being  very 
narrow,  naturally  increased  the  danger,  felt  that 
their  own  houses  were  possibly  doomed.  Pepys 
had  already  deposited  his  plate  and  money  bags 
in  his  cellar,  and  the  Admiral  and  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  digging  a huge  pit  in  his  garden 
for  their  joint  valuables,  Sir  W.  Batten  having 
sent  orders  to  his  servants  to  do  the  same  and 
bury  his  valuable  wine.  But  selfish  considera- 
tion did  not  entirely  occupy  these  gentlemen. 
Sir  W.  Penn  went  off  by  river  to  Deptford,  to 
get  the  dockyard  workmen  to  come  and  aid  in 
pulling  down  more  houses,  which  they  did  all 
that  night ; the  atmosphere  was  still  clear,  and 
the  illumination  from  the  flames  rendered  it  as 
light  as  day. 

A fierce  east  wind  now  however  began  to 
blow,  and  the  season  having  been  a very  dry 
one,  everything  was  like  tinder.  The  conflagra- 
tion was  so  universal,  and  the  people  were  so 
taken  by  surprise,  that  they  rendered  little  or 
no  aid.  They  stood  looking  on  with  terror- 
stricken  countenances,  seeing  their  worldly  wealth 
a prey  to  the  devouring  flames.  The  fire  leapt 
from  street  to  street,  sparing  nothing, — public 
buildings,  churches,  hospitals,  monuments.  The 
sick  were  carried  into  any  places  in  which  they 
could  be  in  safety  for  the  time,  and  many  gentle- 
men undertook  this  work  with  great  courage  and 
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devotion.  The  air  was  so  hot  and  inflamed  that 
no  one  dared  approach  too  near,  and  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke,  which  could  be  seen  for  fifty 
miles  round,  almost  stifled  the  luckless  workers, 
and  gradually  hid  the  flames  from  sight,  leaving 
the  wretched  crowds  in  almost  total  darkness, 
while  their  cries  were  drowned  by  the  noise  and 
crackling  of  the  flames,  followed  by  the  dull  thud 
of  falling  buildings.  “ God  grant  mine  eyes  may 
never  behold  the  like  again,”  writes  Mr  Evelyn 
of  Wotten.1 

The  melting  lead  from  St  Paul’s  dome  ran 
down  the  street  in  a molten  stream,  till  the 
pavements  glowed  like  furnaces  ; it  was  like  hell 
let  loose  among  people  worn  and  weak  by 
illness,  who  at  this  fresh  calamity  must  have 
felt  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  deserted  by 
Divine  Providence.  Nor  was  the  fire  confined 
to  the  city  alone,  it  spread  to  Whitehall,  causing 
wild  confusion  at  court.  Northward  the  flames 
pursued  their  way  to  Moorfields  and  Holborn  ; 
an  area  of  five  or  six  square  miles  was  the 
scene  of  desolation.  Though  the  dwelling-houses 
were  mainly  of  wood,  the  churches  and  fine 
buildings  were  built  of  stone,  and  the  heat  had 
cracked  huge  blocks,  and  rent  great  pillars  of 
porticos.  The  pavements  were  split  open  as  if 
by  an  earthquake,  and  through  it  all  a flying 
populace  carrying  bundles  and  valuables,  and 
1 Evelyn's  Diary , vol.  ii.,  p.  245. 
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dragging  old  people  and  little  children,  fleeing 
for  their  lives  to  the  high  ground,  as  if  it  was 
already  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  broke,  and  Sir 
Williams  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  Tower 
began  to  prove  of  avail.  Pulling  down  houses 
took  too  long,  and  he  gave  orders  to  blow  them 
up,  and  already  the  fire  had  been  checked  at 
Mark  Lane. 

The  Admiral  was  indefatigable  giving  his 
orders,  and  superintending  everything  himself. 
Wearied  and  blackened  with  smoke,  he  returned 
to  his  house  to  reassure  his  wife  and  snatch  a 
hasty  meal  “of  cold  meats,”  as  Pepys  informs  us, 
evidently  not  best  pleased  at  sharing  such  a poor 
dinner.1  They  then  turned  their  attention  towards 
saving  the  Navy  Office.  It  was  September  7 before 
the  fire  was  fairly  got  under  ; St  Paul’s  Cathedral 
by  that  time,  as  well  as  St  Paul’s  School,  were  a 
smoking  heap  of  ruins.  Pepys’  house  must  have 
suffered  from  water  possibly,  if  not  from  fire,  for 
he  tells  that  Sir  William  Penn  gave  him  a bed  in 
his  house  for  the  night  “with  all  the  curtains  and 
hangings  down,  for  the  first  time  I slept  in  a 
naked  bed.”2  The  stuffiness  of  the  bedrooms  of 
our  ancestors  makes  us  shudder ; they  must 
have  slept  absolutely  without  air,  and  were 
evidently  miserable  if  they  could  not  enclose 
themselves  round  with  heavy  curtains. 

1 Pepys ’ Diary , vol.  iii.,  p.  31.  2 Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  37. 
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London  had  indeed  been  purified  by  fire, 
and  much  that  was  undesirable,  as  well  as 
infectious,  had  been  swept  away  by  its  ravages. 
“It  has  ceased  to  be  city,  and  is  but  a heap  of 
ruins, ” writes  Mr  Evelyn,  when  on  September  13 
he  went  to  Whitehall  to  present  his  Majesty  with 
a survey  of  the  heaps  of  blackened  and  broken 
timber,  and  a plan  for  a new  town  ; and  with 
marvellous  celerity  did  this  new  town  rise  from 
the  ashes,  when  the  great  architect  was  at 
once  employed  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a few  of  the  stately  city  mansions  were 
restored,  but  the  majority  of  the  noble  families 
took  this  opportunity  to  move  westward. 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  the  Piazza  of  Covent 
Garden,  Soho  Square,  and  Southampton  Square 
became  the  favourite  localities.  Bloomsbury 
Square  was  considered  one  of  the  sights  of 
London.1  Other  fine  houses  were  built  along 
the  Oxford  Road,  which  till  then  had  been  a 
country  highway  bordered  with  hedges.  Only 
a limited  number  of  people,  however,  migrated, 
and  the  Penn  family  remained  in  their  old  house 
on  Great  Tower  Hill,  and  their  life  continued  to 
flow  on  the  same  gentle  stream  of  mingled 
business  and  amusement.  Sir  William  turned  his 
mind  to  an  advantageous  way  of  making  money, 
by  sending  to  Scotland  for  timber,  which  he  re- 
sold to  the  builders,  it  being  in  great  demand. 
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In  January  1667  they  dined  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Pepys,  evidently  a dinner  in  honour  of  Peggy’s 
engagement : 

“ January  4. — Comes  our  company  to  dinner, 
Lord  Brouncker  and  his  lady,  Sir  W.  and  Lady 
Pen,  Peg,  and  her  servant  Mr  Lowther,  and  we 
made  merry.  Mr  Lowther  a pretty  gentleman, 
and  too  good  for  Peg.”1 

Peggy  was  married  on  February  15  very 
quietly,  only  a few  friends  and  relations  of  both 
sides  being  present.2  Pepys  gives  us  his  usual 
sarcastic  remarks,  which  he  indulged  in  whenever 
the  Penn  family  were  in  question. 

“ February. — Borrowed  many  things  from  my 
kitchen  for  dressing  the  dinner.  The  wedding 
being  private,  because  it  is  just  before  Lent,  and 
so  in  vain  to  make  new  clothes  till  Easter,  that 
they  might  see  the  fashions  as  they  are  like  to 
be  in  summer,  which  is  reason  good  enough.”8 

1 Pepys*  Diary , vol.  iii.,  p.  119. 

2 Margaret  Penn  married  Anthony  Lowther  of  Maske,  who 
served  in  Parliament,  1678-9. 

3 Pepys ’ Diary , vol.  iii.,  p.  147.  At  the  time  of  Evelyn’s  and 
Pepys’  Diaries,  there  was  a change  made  in  counting  the  date  of 
the  year.  The  old,  or  legal  style,  was  from  Lady  Day  to  Lady 
Day.  The  new,  or  historical  style,  was  from  January  1 to 
December  31.  Consequently,  in  the  Diaries,  events  that  happened 
between  January  1 and  March  25  of  the  same  year  were  given 
double  dates  as  1665 — 1666,  the  former  date  to  suit  the  old 
fashion,  the  latter  one  the  new  style.  The  dates  given  here  are 
the  second  or  later  style,  the  same  as  our  present  reckoning. 


CHAPTER  V 

LIFE  IN  IRELAND 

No  mention  is  made  of  William  Penn  having 
been  present  at  his  sister’s  wedding,  for  when 
the  Admiral  had  returned  from  his  campaign,  he 
was  again  dissatisfied  with  his  son’s  serious 
bearing,  and  began  to  make  plans  to  send  him 
away  from  London,  but  the  plague  stopped  his 
intentions  for  a time.  It  was  a visitation  calcu- 
lated to  make  even  the  most  careless  pause  and 
think  seriously ; in  the  face  of  this  national 
calamity,  the  dazzling  pleasures  of  society  faded 
out  of  even  frivolous  minds. 

But  when  the  awful  disease  began  to  diminish, 
and  before  the  great  fire  came  as  a second 
disaster,  the  Admiral  turned  over  in  his  mind 
what  steps  it  would  be  wise  to  take  before  his 
fanatical  son  had  gone  too  far,  his  chief  desire 
being  to  see  him  lead  a life  more  in  keeping 
with  his  age  and  position.  The  Admiral  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  it  was  likely  that 
he  would  be  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
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title  of  Viscount  Weymouth,  which  made  his  son’s 
behaviour  even  more  unpalatable. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  a personal  friend  of 
his  own,  was  at  that  time  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  held  a very  brilliant  court  in  Dublin. 
The  Admiral  had,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
estates  in  Ireland,  so  he  determined  to  send  his 
son,  nominally  to  look  after  the  family  property 
near  Cork,  but  at  the  same  time  he  obtained  a 
small  office  under  Government  for  him,  so  as  to 
ensure  his  being  obliged  to  be  often  in  Dublin,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  Viceroy.  By  these  means 
he  hoped  that  as  young  William  would  be 
properly  introduced  among  friends  at  court, 
his  ideas  would  received  a new  bias,  and  he 
might  acquire  more  mundane  tastes. 

William  was  perfectly  ready  to  fall  in  with 
his  father’s  views.  Life  in  London  was  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  useful  employ- 
ment, and  always  keen  to  travel,  he  set  off  willingly 
to  Ireland,  and  for  several  months  performed 
his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  and  even  joy 
of  his  father.  He  had  duly  presented  himself  at 
the  Vice-regal  court,  where  he  had  been  very  well 
received,  and  as  his  business  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  called  for  much  attention,  he  never  was 
obliged  to  stay  long  enough  for  the  frivolities  of 
the  Irish  capital  to  become  irksome  to  him. 

Strange  to  say,  he  who  had  led  such  a life 
of  meditation  hitherto,  was  seized  with  military 
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ardour,  and,  an  insurrection  having  broken  out 
at  Carrickfergus,  he  offered  his  services  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  expedition  sent  to  quell  it.  He 
procured  a suit  of  armour,  which  was  worn 
instead  of  uniform,  and  it  was  doubtless  then 
that  the  fine  portrait  of  him  in  his  warlike  dress 
was  painted.1 

But  this  martial  spirit  did  not  endure  for 
long.  One  day,  when  on  business  in  the  town 
of  Cork,  he  heard  that  Thomas  Loe,  the  Quaker 
who  had  already  impressed  him  so  greatly,  was 
about  to  preach  at  a meeting  of  Friends.  Such 
an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  all  the  fervent 
spirit  of  former  days  came  crowding  back  to  his 
mind.  He  was  deeply  moved  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  solemn  company  of 
sedate  men  and  women.  When  Thomas  Loe 
stood  up  in  the  assembly,  and  preached  from  the 
text,  “There  is  a faith  which  overcometh  the 
world,  and  there  is  a faith  which  is  overcome  by 
the  world,” 2 William  was  so  exceedingly  impressed 
that  he  burst  into  tears.3 

From  that  day  his  mind  was  irrevocably 
made  up,  his  whole  moral  nature  had  been  pene- 
trated, and  he  had  been  made  a new  man.  He 
felt  he  could  no  longer  remain  among  the  Episco- 
palians, or  even  the  Puritans,  but  that  the  only 

1 See  Frontispiece. 

2 Quakers  never  used  actual  texts  of  the  Bible  for  their 
sermons,  but  formed  them  out  of  Scriptural  words. 

3 The  Penns  and  Pennington , p.  174. 
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religious  body  to  which  he  could  honestly  belong 
was  that  of  the  Quakers. 

He  continued  to  attend  their  meetings,  and 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  this  must  result  in  bring- 
ing him  a martyr’s  fate,  for,  being  at  one  of  these 
meetings  on  September  3,  1667,  he  was  appre- 
hended on  the  plea  of  having,  against  the  law, 
formed  part  of  a “ tumultuous  assembly,”  and  he 
was  carried  before  the  Mayor  of  Cork.  That 
dignitary,  perceiving  by  William’s  dress  and 
bearing  that  he  was  quite  of  another  stamp 
from  the  rest  of  the  offenders,  offered  to  release 
him  on  bail,  but  William,  not  choosing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege,  was  committed  with 
eighteen  others  to  prison.1  He  now  for  the  first 
time  tasted  persecution ; but  this  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  his  resolution. 

The  rumour  that  William  had  become  a 
Quaker  reached  his  father  through  a nobleman 
resident  in  Ireland,  who  wrote  to  tell  the 
Admiral  what  had  happened.  Sir  William 
despatched  orders  at  once  for  his  son  to  be  sent 
to  England,  no  doubt  his  term  of  imprisonment 
had  only  been  a short  one. 

Living,  as  the  Admiral  and  his  wife  did,  in 
the  fashionable  world,  they  must  have  been 
deeply  wounded  at  every  slighting  remark  on  the 
persecuted  and  low-class  sect  with  which  their 
only  son  had  cast  in  his  lot.  No  word  on  the 

1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  W.  Penn>  vol.  i.,  p.  22. 
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subject  ever  passed  their  lips,  of  that  we  may  be 
certain,  or  the  gossip  Pepys  would  have  retailed  ' 
all  their  remarks,  their  hearts  must  have  been 
sore  within,  but  they  put  on  as  brave  a face  as 
they  could  before  the  world,  and  spent  their  days 
in  their  usual  fashion.  They  must  have  felt  such 
conduct  was  due  to  their  daughter  as  well  as 
themselves,  let  us  hope  she  made  some  amends 
to  the  distressed  parents,  though  Pepys  had  a 
poor  opinion  of  her,  probably  a proof  that  she 
had  soared  above  him  in  society,  and  his  jealousy 
was  roused,  for  he  writes  : 

“ September  n.  — Came  to  dine  with  us, 
Sir  W.  and  Lady  Batten,  Sir  W.  Pen  and  his 
Lady  and  Mrs  Lowther,  who  is  grown,  either 
through  pride  or  want  of  manners,  a fool,  and,  as 
a further  mark,  a beggarly,  proud  fool.  A 
bracelet  of  diamonds  and  rubies  round  her  wrist 
and  a sixpenny  necklace  round  her  neck,  and  not 
one  good  rag  on  her  back.”1 

And  again  : 

“ March  25. — Went  to  the  King’s  Play-house. 
Lowther  and  his  wife  in  a box.  Neither  of  them 
dressed.  I felt  quite  ashamed.”2 

So,  whatever  may  have  been  Peggy’s  good 
qualities,  she  was  evidently  neither  smart  nor 
well  dressed. 

When  young  William,  in  obedience  to  his 
father’s  summons,  presented  himself  at  the 

1 Pepys 3 Diary , vol.  iii.,  p.  356.  2 Ibid, vol.  iii.,  p.  176. 
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parental  home,  Sir  William  received  him  very 
sternly.  He  eyed  with  disfavour  his  good-look- 
ing, well-dressed  son,  who,  however,  remained 
with  his  hat  on  his  head  during  the  interview. 
This  caused  the  Admiral’s  ire  to  increase, 
and  he  lost  his  temper.  “You  may  ‘thee  and 
thou’  other  folk  as  much  as  you  like,”  he  cried, 
“ but  don’t  you  dare  to  ‘ thee  or  thou  ’ the  king, 
or  the  Duke  of  York,  or  me,  or  remain  covered 
in  their  presence  or  mine.” 

Wearing  hats  indoors  was  far  from  unusual 
then.  Pepys,  speaking  of  the  French  service  at 
the  Savoy,  writes : “I  never  before  saw  the 

minister  preach  with  his  hat  off,”  and  he  further 
mentions  that  he  himself  got  a cold  in  his  head 
by  flinging  off  his  hat  at  dinner.  It  is  curious, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  chief  offences  of  the 
Quakers  was  reckoned  wearing  their  hats  in  the 
presence  of  their  equals  and  superiors. 

Young  William  did  dare  even  to  wearing  his 
hat  in  the  royal  presence,  which  only  amused  the 
“ Merry  Monarch.”  One  day  when  William  met 
the  king  in  the  park,  Charles  took  off  his  hat  and 
stood  bareheaded  before  him. 

“ Why  dost  thou  remove  thy  hat,  friend 
Charles  ? ” said  the  young  man. 

“Because,”  answered  the  King,  “wherever  I 
am,  it  is  customary  for  only  one  person  to  remain 
covered.” 

The  Admiral  saw  nothing  humorous  in  such 
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a breach  of  manners.  Pleading,  sarcasm,  severity, 
were  all  tried  without  effect,  his  son  was  in 
deadly  earnest.  Once  Sir  William  said  he  would 
kneel  down  and  pray  to  God  that  his  son  might 
never  become  a Quaker,  but  William  had  an 
impetuous  temper  also,  and  he  threatened  that, 
if  his  father  offered  up  such  an  impious  petition, 
he  would  jump  out  of  the  window. 

His  state  of  mind  is  best  given  in  his  own 
words  : 

“The  Lord  first  appeared  to  me  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  my  age,  and  the  Lord  visited 
me  at  intervals  afterwards  and  gave  me  divine 
impressions  of  Himself.  He  sustained  me 
through  the  darkness  and  debauchery  of  Oxford, 
my  experiences  in  France,  my  father’s  harshness, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  Great  Plague.  He  gave  me 
a deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  the 
irreligiousness  of  the  religions  of  it.  The  glory 
of  the  world  often  overtook  me,  and  I was  ever 
ready  to  give  myself  up  to  it.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Lord  visited  me  with  a certain 
testimony  of  His  eternal  word,  through  one  of 
those  the  world  calls  a Quaker,  namely,  Thomas 
Loe.”1 

The  strained  relations  between  father  and 
son  could  no  longer  be  kept  a secret,  and  Pepys 
volunteers  the  following  remark  : — 

“ December  29. — At  night  comes  Mrs  Turner 
to  dinner  and  tells  us  that  Mr  William  Pen  is 

1 Penn's  Journal,  p.  102. 
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lately  come  from  Ireland  and  is  a Quaker  again  or 
some  very  melancholy  thing,  and  that  he  cares 
for  no  company,  or  comes  into  any,  which  is  a 
pleasant  thing  after  he  has  been  away  so  long 
and  his  father  such  a hypocritical  rogue  and  at 
this  time  an  Atheist.”1 

1 Pepys ’ Diary , vol.  iii.,  p.  443. 


CHAPTER  VI 

QUAKERS 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  some  readers,  to 
interrupt  the  narrative  with  a short  account  of 
this  religious  society  which  took  such  a hold 
on  the  people  of  England  at  this  period,  it 
took  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  found  its  way  into  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  English  settlements  in  North 
America. 

They  first  called  themselves  “ Seekers,”  but 
after  the  formation  of  the  Society  were  called 
“Friends.”  The  name  of  “ Quaker  ” was  given 
them  in  derision  by  their  enemies.1  Their 
founder  was  George  Fox,  at  least  he  was  the  first 
public  preacher  of  their  doctrines,  but  some 
claim  a similarity  between  their  opinions  and 
those  of  the  ancient  Druids. 

As  a sect  they  were  Christians  and  firm 
believers  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus 

1 Justice  Bennett  of  Derby  gave  the  Society  the  name  of  Quakers 
in  1650,  because  George  Fox  (the  founder)  admonished  those 
present  to  quake  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
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Christ  the  Mediator  and  Messiah.  They  highly 
esteemed  the  Scriptures,  but  to  Christ  alone  they 
gave  the  title  of  the  “Word.” 

They  believed  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  dogmas  of  the  Creed,  but  con- 
sidered all  set  forms  of  worship  to  be  obstacles 
which  only  diverted  the  mind  from  the  Holy 
One,  they  would  not  employ  formal  repetitions  of 
words,  but  thought  it  their  duty  to  cease  from 
the  activity  of  the  imagination,  and  to  wait  in 
silence  till  they  could  obtain  some  idea  of  their 
condition,  believing  even  a single  sigh  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  any  performance. 

What  was  helpful  for  one  man  must,  they 
considered,  be  helpful  for  all,  though  such  holy 
influence  was  not  at  command,  or  to  be  procured 
by  study,  but  as  a free  gift  from  God,  hence  came 
their  refusal  to  preach  for  hire,  or  to  support  their 
meeting  houses  by  tithes,  and,  as  any  ministry 
springing  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  acceptable,  so  no  restrictions  could  be  put 
on  sex,  male  and  female  being  one  in  Christ. 

They  admitted  two  ceremonies — water  baptism 
and  the  Lords  Supper,  the  first  being  the  way  of 
initiation  into  the  Church,  the  second  the  means 
of  maintaining  communion  with  it ; but  they 
held  that  inward  revelation  alone  could  free  the 
soul  from  sin,  nor  did  the  Lord’s  Supper  maintain 
the  soul’s  communion  with  Christ,  except  only 
by  real  participation  with  His  divine  nature 
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through  faith.  Where  the  substance  was  attained 
they  felt  it  useless  to  pursue  the  shadow,  and 
they  considered  that,  as  the  grace  of  God,  which 
alone  was  sufficient  for  salvation,  was  conferred 
on  ally  not  on  the  few,  they  did  not  hold  with  a 
partial  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  religious  observ- 
ances. Their  objection  to  oaths  was  founded 
on  Christ’s  words,  “swear  not  at  all,”  and  they 
abjured  fighting  as  being  repugnant  to  the  Gospel 
teaching,  which  breathes  goodwill  to  all  men, 
and  it  was  their  opinion  that,  if  the  true  spirit  of 
that  Gospel  was  observed,  it  would  prevent 
oppression,  slavery  of  the  brethren  (of  whatever 
colour  and  complexion),  and  unmerciful  treatment 
of  the  brute  creation.  As  Christ’s  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
civil  magistrates  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion, 
they  therefore  considered  persecution  unwarrant- 
able. The  society  disapproved  of  using  names 
of  months  and  days,  given  in  honour  of  heathen 
gods,  or  the  custom  of  speaking  to  any  single 
person  in  the  plural  number,  a usage  that  had 
arisen  from  motives  of  adulation. 

Speaking  of  this  custom,  Fox  said:  “When 
the  Lord  sent  me  into  the  world  He  forbad  me 
to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  and  I was  requested  to 
‘ Thee  ’ and  ‘ Thou  ’ all  men  and  women.” 1 

His  followers  blindly  imitated  their  founder’s 
habits. 

1 Fox’s  Journal,  p.  24. 
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Compliments,  superfluity  of  apparel  and 
furniture,  mourning,  observation  of  days,  were 
not  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  a Christian 
life,  public  diversions,  gaming,  and  other  vain 
amusements  were  condemned  as  waste  of  time. 

As  true  and  living  faith  cannot  be  produced 
in  the  mind  of  man  by  his  own  effort,  they 
required  no  formal  subscription  to  any  articles 
as  conditions  of  membership  or  to  qualify  for 
the  service  of  the  Church,  they  preferred  judging 
men  by  their  fruits,  lest  they  should  receive  any 
into  outward  communion,  who  would  be  no 
addition  to  the  spiritual  sheepfold. 

These  were  their  principal  doctrines ; their 
observances  were  curious,  and  are  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Their  order  of  discipline  was  the  same  as 
that  recommended  by  Christ.  “If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall 
hear  thee  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if 
he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And 
if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
Church  ; but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a heathen  man  and  a 
publican”  (Matt,  xviii.  15-17).  This  rule  was 
to  be  invariably  observed. 

Meetings  for  discipline  were  called  quarterly, 
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but  ended  by  becoming  monthly  ones.  Several 
congregations  situated  conveniently  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  would  join  together.  The 
business  on  these  occasions  was  to  provide 
subsistence  for  the  poor,  education  for  the 
children,  to  investigate  the  sincerity  of  people 
desirous  of  admittance  into  the  Society,  and  to 
deal  with  disorderly  members,  each  meeting  was 
required  to  appoint  overseers,  also  to  give  consent 
to  marriages. 

Those  who  intended  to  marry  used  to  appear 
together  and  declare  their  intentions,  attended 
by  parents  or  guardians,  or  with  a written 
certificate,  the  meeting  then  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  case.  At  the  next 
meeting  the  parties  came  again  and  declared 
the  continuation  of  their  intention,  and  if  no 
objection  were  reported  the  meeting  gave 
consent.  On  the  next  public  occasion  of  worship, 
the  couple  stood  up  and  solemnly  took  each  other 
for  husband  and  wife.  A certificate  of  the 
proceedings  was  then  read  and  signed. 

The  naming  of  children  was  without  cere- 
mony, and  burials  were  conducted  in  the  same 
simple  manner,  no  religious  rite  being  considered 
necessary. 

As  women  could  be  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  they  had  a share  in  the  support  of 
Christian  discipline,  and  they  had  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  of  their  own  sex,  during  the 
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constant  imprisonment  of  the  men,  the  care  of 
the  poor  fell  on  the  women. 

At  the  monthly  meetings,  all  the  elders  were 
appointed,  and  certificates  were  granted  to  those 
qualified  to  travel,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  foreign  parts.  A yearly  meeting  was  held  in 
London  in  1675,  f°r  the  purpose  of  assistance  in 
cases  of  suffering  for  conscience’  sake,  and  this 
practice  continued  to  be  observed  till  1797. 

One  rule  was,  above  all,  enforced  in  the 
community  : — No  member  had  a right  to  claim 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest} 

1 “See  Fox’s  Journal j Dictionary  of  Miscellaneous  Literature , 
published  1797  ; Encyclopcedia  Britannica ; Sewell’s  History  of 
Friends j Besse’s  History;  Croese’ s History  of  Quakers  j etc. 
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IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE  TOWER 

Disowned  by  his  father,  and  turned  out  of  doors, 
William  Penn  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and 
this  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral, 
only  served  to  draw  him  all  the  more  closely  with 
the  sect  with  whom  he  now  had  cast  in  his  lot. 
In  1668,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  became 
a recognised  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
an  act  of  independence,  which  must  have  caused 
consternation  in  the  house  on  Tower  Hill.  Lady 
Penn  still  kept  up  communicating  secretly  with 
her  son,  providing  him  with  funds  from  her  own 
purse,  while  William’s  time,  when  not  attending 
meetings,  was  taken  up  with  writing  treatises  and 
pamphlets,  and  he  soon  became  known  as  an 
author  of  no  mean  repute. 

Truth  Exalted , one  of  his  earliest  publica- 
tions, flowed  from  his  pen  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber,  and  when  Jonathan  Clapham  brought 
out  a work  entitled  A Guide  to  True  Religion , 
which  was  intended  to  assist  people  to  make  a 

proper  choice  of  a faith,  and  in  which  he 
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denounced  Quakers  and  declared  them  to  be 
incapable  of  salvation,  William  Penn  immedi- 
ately brought  out  an  answer  called  The  Guide 
Mistaken . 

This  treatise  led  to  a rather  disagreeable 
episode.  Two  Presbyterians  having  read  the 
book,  were  induced  by  curiosity  to  attend  a 
Friends’  meeting,  and  were  so  impressed  that 
they  desidered  forthwith  to  join  the  sect,  this 
raised  the  ire  of  their  pastor,  who  declared  that 
the  Quakers  held  “damnable  doctrines.” 

William,  accompanied  by  George  Whitehead, 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society,  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  defend  their  principles. 
The  controversy  raged  hotly  into  the  night. 
Towards  midnight  the  candles  were  put  out, 
but  this  did  not  quench  the  eloquence  of  the 
enthusiastic  Quakers,  and  they  continued  their 
discourse  in  the  dark  amid  laughter  and  hisses. 
Such  an  incident  throws  a curious  light  on  the 
strong  religious  feeling  of  that  day. 

William,  after  this,  brought  out  his  well-known 
pamphlet,  The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken , and 
attempted  in  it,  to  refute  the  notion  of  one  God 
subsisting  in  three  separate  persons. 

This  work  naturally  gave  great  offence  in 
clerical  circles,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  all  along  showed 
himself  most  antagonistic  to  young  Penn,  and 
now  accused  him  of  heresy,  and  the  affair  being 
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brought  to  the  notice  of  Government,  he  was 
apprehended  and  sent  a prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

This  grim  old  fortress  had  hitherto  been 
used  for  political  offenders,  and  many  royal 
victims  had  been  incarcerated  there,  so  that 
it  must  have  caused  a stir  in  the  London  world, 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  taken 
there,  and  on  what  charge  he  had  been  convicted. 
We  can  picture  the  despair  of  Lady  Penn,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  Admiral.  Though  the  latter 
tried  to  pretend  it  was  no  affair  of  his,  the 
worry  caused  him  a sharp  attack  of  the  gout. 
His  old  neighbour  and  adversary  Pepys,  going 
in  to  see  him  one  day,  records  : 

“ May  27. — Found  Sir  W.  Pen,  ill  with  the 
gout,  sitting  in  his  great  chair  made  on  purpose 
for  people  suffering  from  that  disease ; and  this 
very  chair,  he  tells  me,  was  made  for  Lady 
Lambert.”1 

Whether  his  parents  were  allowed  to  visit 
William  in  his  solitary  confinement,  we  do  not 
know.  He  spent  his  time  in  writing,  so  that  pen 
and  paper  were  evidently  not  denied  him,  for  he 
was  determined  to  make  use  of  this  period  of 
enforced  idleness  by  bringing  out  works  that 
would  be  of  use  to  the  Believers,  as  he  was 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  preaching  to 
them. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  well- 

1 Pepys ’ Diary , vol,  iv.,  p.  115. 
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known  book  No  Cross , No  Crown.1  It  was  a 
wonderful  work,  when  we  consider  the  authors 
age,  the  short  time  in  which  he  composed  it, 
deprived  as  he  must  have  been  of  historical  works 
of  reference.  He  must  have  trusted  mainly  to 
his  memory,  and  it  is  a proof  of  his  great  talent 
and  erudition. 

In  it  he  speaks  of  the  false  cross  and  the  true, 
and  dwells  with  much  earnestness  on  religion, 
not  as  a fetish,  but  as  a discipline,  he  highly 
disapproved  of  monastic  life,  and  urged  men  to 
resist  temptation,  not  to  flee  from  it. 

The  work  was  in  eighteen  chapters,  and 
embraced  a multitude  of  subjects.  The  first 
part  was  an  appeal  to  Christians  to  resist  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  and  the  crying  sins  of  pride 
and  luxury.  He  advocated  the  plain  and  sober 
attire  of  the  friends  in  the  following  quaint 
passage : — 

“How  many  pieces  of  riband,  and  feathers, 
lace  bands,  and  the  like,  did  Adam  and  Eve 
wear  in  paradise,  and  out  of  it  ? What  rich 
embroideries  and  silks,  etc.,  had  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  good  old  Abraham  ? Did  Eve,  Sarah, 
Susanah,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  use 
to  curl,  powder,  patch,  and  paint,  wear  false  locks 
of  strange  colours,  rich  point  trimmings,  laced 
gowns,  embroidered  petticoats,  ruffled  like 
pigeons’  feet  with  yards  of  ribbon? 

1 This  book  was  published  in  a modern  form  in  1902. 
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“ How  many  plays  did  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  recreate  themselves  at?  What  poets 
and  romances  and  the  like  did  the  apostles  and 
saints  use  to  pass  away  their  time  ? 

“ Aristophanes,  Aristippus,  the  infamous 
Clytemnestra,  the  painted  Jezebel,  the  Wanton 
Cleopatra,  the  insatiable  Messalina,  whose 
memories  have  stunk  through  all  ages — such  as 
these  were  devoted  to  vain  delights.”1 

The  second  part  was  devoted  to  a voluminous 
collection  of  the  living,  and  dying  sayings  of 
eminent  men.  He  gives  anecdotes  regarding 
Cato,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  other  famous 
Romans,  quotations  from  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  an  account  of  the  lives  and  doc- 
trines of  the  heathen  philosophers.  He  gives  also 
a sketch  of  the  conduct  of  twelve  virtuous  heathen 
women. 

From  this  point  of  the  world’s  history  he 
proceeds  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  doings 
of  primitive  Christians. 

Lastly,  he  gave  an  account  of  lives  and 
sayings  of  those  of  more  modern  times,  such  as 
Charles  V.,  Montaigne,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  etc.,  besides  kings,  princes  and 
cardinals,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  probably 
fully  informed  of  these  studies,  grew  more  and 

1 “ Quaint  Phrases,”  Penn’s  Select  Works , vol.  i.,  p.  482. 
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more  indignant  with  William,  and  sent  him 
word  that  he  must  either  withdraw  certain  state- 
ments or  die  in  captivity. 

“Thou  mayest  tell  him,”  said  Penn  to  the 
messenger,  “ that  my  prison  shall  be  my  grave, 
before  I will  budge  a jot,  for  I owe  obedience  of 
my  conscience  to  no  mortal  man.”  1 

His  discharge  from  the  Tower  came  unex- 
pectedly, and  was  owing  to  the  king.  Charles 
had  been  moved  to  it,  partly  by  his  own  liking  for 
the  disobedient  young  man,  and  partly  because 
the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  interceded  on 
William’s  behalf.  The  Admiral  had,  of  course, 
been  working  on  the  feelings  of  the  Duke  all 
along,  begging  him  to  use  his  influence,  which 
he  did,  and  young  Penn  was  set  as  liberty, 
and  allowed  to  return  home,  where  he  found  his 
father  much  changed,  weak,  and  depressed.  Sir 
William  had  been  in  trouble  himself  that  year. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  go  again  to  sea 
and  command  the  Fleet  that  summer,  but  questions 
had  been  asked  in  the  House  on  the  disposal  of 
the  Naval  Stores  and  the  way  in  which  affairs 
generally  had  been  conducted,  and  as  money 
was  short,  it  caused  a great  scandal,  and  the 
blame  fell  chiefly  upon  him. 

He  was  impeached  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  court  was  full  of  jealousies  and  intrigue, 
and  a royal  favourite  like  Sir  William  was  sure 


1 Penn’s  Select  Works. 
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to  be  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred.  One  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he 
acted  with  undue  severity  to  Lord  Sandwich. 
His  friends,  however,  stood  up  for  him,  and 
cleared  him  of  that  imputation,  and  the  king 
and  his  brother  also  brought  their  influence 
to  bear  in  his  favour. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  for  the  case  to 
be  brought  before  the  Lords,  but  the  Commons 
tried  to  stop  proceedings  and  prevent  his  going 
to  sea  by  not  deigning  to  notice  his  defence, 
which  had  successfully  passed  the  Lords,  thus 
leaving  him  under  impeachment. 

Rumours  soon  were  flying  about  that  the 
Admiral  had  been  removed,  others  said  he  had 
resigned,  others  that  he  had  joined  with  one 
called  Gauden  in  the  Navy  Victualling,  which, 
Pepys  remarks  sarcastically,  “was  a very  clever 
thing.”  But  whatever  the  rights  of  the  case, 
he  did  not  lose  the  royal  favour,  and  his  failing 
health  was  quite  excuse  enough  for  his  retirement 
from  active  service. 

William’s  conscience  ought  to  have  smitten 
him  at  having  been  the  cause  of  annoyance  to 
his  parents,  but  enthusiasts  seldom  listen  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  we  hear  of  him  repairing 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  bedside  of  Thomas 
Loe,  who  was  dying.  That  martyr  to  his 
principles,  received  his  young  disciple  with  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  and  with  his  last  breath 
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exhorted  him  to  stand  firm  and  bear  the  cross, 
so  that  he  might  win  the  crown.  When  William 
had  accomplished  the  pious  duty  of  seeing  the 
beloved  minister  laid  to  his  rest,  he  returned 
home,  and  the  Admiral,  unable  to  be  long  at 
odds  with  his  son,  was  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
sent  him  to  Ireland  to  execute  a commission 
for  him  in  the  spring  of  1669. 

The  incorrigible  William  began  once  more 
to  preach  in  both  Cork  and  Dublin,  but  his 
chief  employment  was  visiting  the  poorer  brethren 
who  were  in  prison  on  account  of  their  religion, 
and  he  drew  up  an  address  on  their  behalf, 
which  he  presented  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
Lord-  Lieutenant. 

Having  finished  his  father’s  business,  he 
returned  to  London,  where  the  Admiral  received 
him  affectionately,  to  the  joy  of  Lady  Penn, 
and  for  a time  all  was  harmony  between  the 
members  of  the  family,  though  this  peace  did 
not  endure  for  long. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  TRIAL  BY  JURY 

It  was  in  1670  that  the  famous  (or  infamous) 
Conventicle  Act  was  passed  in  Parliament,  which 
prohibited  Dissenters  from  worshipping  God  in 
their  own  way.  It  had  been  mainly  suggested  by 
the  bishops,  to  stem  the  flood  of  religious  opinion 
which  was  spreading  all  over  the  country,  but  it 
was  felt  by  those  of  a tolerant  spirit  to  be  an 
unjust  Act,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
great  Charter  of  English  Liberty ; 1 the  lives, 
properties,  and  persons,  even  of  English  people 
were  in  danger  of  justices  of  the  peace  putting 
aside  trial  by  jury,  could  convict,  fine  and 
imprison  at  their  pleasure,  those  who  attempted 
to  worship  in  the  manner  they  deemed  right  and 
pleasing  to  the  Almighty. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  Act  had  become  law, 
that  William  Penn  repaired  one  day,  as  usual,  to 
the  Friends’  Meeting-House  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  found  it  closed  and  guarded  by  a 

1 The  Long  Parliament  passed  this  abominable  Statute  for  a 
third  offence ; transportation  for  seven  years  was  the  sentence. 
— Mackintosh’s  History  of  England , vol.  vii.,  p.  38. 
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company  of  soldiers.  A crowd  had  assembled  to 
watch  the  little  band  of  Friends  gathered  round 
the  door,  unable  to  enter.  With  the  courage 
that  never  failed  him,  William  began  to  preach 
in  the  street,  and  a linen-draper,  named  William 
Mead,  joined  him  and  stood  by  his  side,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  much  time  for  speech,  as  they 
were  immediately  seized  by  the  constables  and 
dragged  off  to  Newgate.  The  whole  plan  had 
been  evidently  preconcerted,  for  the  constables 
had  the  warrants  ready  signed  to  arrest  Penn. 
The  next  session  at  Old  Bailey  was  on  the  ist 
of  September,  about  a fortnight  after  they  had 
been  put  in  prison.  On  that  day  they  were  duly 
brought  before  the  justices,  consisting  of  Sir 
Samuel  Starling,  Lord  Mayor,  John  Hood,  the 
Recorder,  and  other  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  and 
were  charged,  not  with  a breach  of  the  Conventicle 
Act,  but  with  having  preached  to  an  unlawful, 
seditious,  and  riotous  assembly,  who  had  met 
together,  with  force  and  arms,  to  the  terror  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects.  The  prisoners  pleaded 
“Not  Guilty”  to  this  charge.1 

William  Penn  conducted  his  own  case.  On 
September  3 they  were  again  brought  into 
court.  As  they  entered,  one  of  the  officers 

1 The  trial  of  William  Penn  and  William  Mead  was  described 
by  the  former  in  a booklet  entitled,  The  people's  ancient  and  just 
liberties  asserted  at  the  tryal  of  William  Penn  and  William  Mead 
at  the  sessions  held  at  Old  Bailey , London , 1670,  against  the  most 
arbitary  procedure  of  that  Court ,”  published  in  1670. 
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pulled  off  their  hats,  the  Lord  Mayor  angrily 
ordered  them  to  be  put  on  again,  to  give  the 
Recorder  the  opportunity  of  fining  the  prisoners 
40  marks  each  for  contempt  of  court  by  remain- 
ing covered. 

William  acknowledged  that  he  and  his  friend 
had  been  present  as  stated,  their  object  being 
to  worship  God,  and  that  they  had  disobeyed  no 
law  that  he  knew  of,  and  asked  which  it  was  that 
they  were  accused  of  breaking. 

The  Recorder  replied,  “ The  Common 
Law.” 

“If  that  law  were  so  common,”  answered 
William,  “ it  should  not  be  so  difficult  to  define.” 

“ The  question  is,  whether  you  are  guilty  of 
this  indictment,”  retorted  the  Recorder. 

“ The  question,”  replied  the  grave  young  man, 
who  stood  calmly  before  his  judges,  “is,  not 
whether  I am  guilty  of  this  indictment,  but  rather 
whether  this  indictment  be  legal.” 

“You  are  an  impertinent  fellow,”  shouted  the 
angry  Recorder,  “will  you  teach  the  Court  what 
law  is  ? ” 

“ I design  no  affront  to  the  Court,  but  to  be 
heard  my  just  plea.” 

“Take  him  away;  turn  him  into  the  bale- 
dock,”  cried  the  Lord  Mayor. 

“ Must  I be  taken  away  because  I plead  for  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England  ? ” answered  Penn 
quietly.  “Are  our  liberties  to  be  invaded,  and 
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the  laws  of  our  country  not  to  be  observed  ? the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  will  be  judge  between  us  in  this 
matter,  which  concerns  thousands  of  persons  as 
well  as  my  own  case.” 

These  brave  words  only  increased  the  Lord 
Mayors  wrath,  and  they  were  promptly  hurried 
away  towards  the  bale-dock,  a filthy  and  loath- 
some dungeon,  while  the  Recorder  proceeded  to 
charge  the  jury,  but  William  Penn,  before  reach- 
ing the  outer  door,  raised  his  voice  and  exclaimed, 
“ I appeal  to  the  jury,  who  are  my  judges,  and  to 
this  great  assembly,  whether  the  proceedings  of 
this  Court  are  not  most  arbitrary,  and  devoid  of 
law  in  endeavouring  to  give  the  jury  their  charge 
in  the  absence  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  exactly 
opposed  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  undoubted 
right  of  every  English  prisoner,  as  Coke  on  the 
chapter  of  Magna  Charter  speaks.” 

But  his  words  were  unheeded,  and  they  were 
driven  away  to  their  cells.  The  jury  then 
deliberated,  and  soon  brought  in  a unanimous 
verdict,  “ Guilty  only  of  speaking  in  Gracechurch 
Street.” 

The  Magistrates  on  the  bench  now  loaded 
the  jury  with  reproaches,  and  on  their  reconsider- 
ing the  matter,  and  again  bringing  in  the  same 
verdict,  the  Court  expressed  its  indignation  in 
the  most  opprobrious  terms,  while  the  Recorder 
addressed  them  as  follows.  “ Gentlemen,  you 
shall  not  be  dismissed  till  we  have  a verdict  such 
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as  the  Court  will  accept,  and  you  shall  be 
locked  up,  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  and  tobacco. 
You  shall  not  think  thus  to  abuse  the  Court, 
and  we  will  have  a verdict,  by  the  help  of  God, 
or  you  shall  starve  for  it.” 

William  Penn  was  again  present  when  these 
words  were  uttered,  and  immediately  stood  up  : — 
“ My  jury,  who  are  my  judges,  should  not  be 
menaced,  the  agreement  of  twelve  men  is  a 
verdict  in  law.  I do  desire  that  justice  be  done 
me,”  and  turning  to  the  jury,  he  added  : “You  are 
Englishmen,  mind  your  privileges,  and  give  not 
away  your  rights.” 

This  was  on  September  3.  On  Sunday 
the  4th,  the  jury  were  again  called  in,  and 
returned  the  same  verdict. 

On  the  5th,  however,  having  been  shut  up 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  without  refresh- 
ments, they  once  more  answered  “Not  guilty  to 
the  indictment.”  All  honour  is  due  to  these 
brave  men  who  never  flinched,  and  upheld  an 
institution  of  their  country  which  was  so  basely 
threatened ; on  this  trial  hung  an  important 
issue,  for  had  this  point  of  law  not  been  so 
steadfastly  protected,  it  would  have  been  a cause 
of  much  evil  to  their  unborn  posterity.  The 
reason  of  their  valiant  stand  should  have  been 
engraved  on  stone,  so  as  to  cause  their  brave 
deed  to  be  ever  remembered.1  It  was  a protest 

1 A gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  Mr  Horace  J.  Smith,  proposed 
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before  the  civilised  world  against  exceeding 
injustice,  and  the  noble  fight  made  by  these  men 
obliged  the  so-called  justices  and  exponents  of 
the  law  to  abide  by  the  great  Charter  of  England. 
The  bench  now  became  violently  abusive,  and 
indulged  in  brutal  language,  when  William 
Penn  tried  to  make  himself  heard,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  the  most  undignified  manner,  cried 
out,  “ Stop  his  mouth,  jailer,  bring  fetters  and 
stake  him  to  the  ground,”  and  the  Recorder 
added  : “Till  now  I never  understood  the  reason 

of  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  suffering  the  Inquisition  among  them,  and 
certainly  it  will  never  be  well  with  us  till  some- 
thing like  the  Spanish  Inquisition  be  in  England. 

The  intrepid  jury  were  now  recalled  for  the 
fifth  time,  and,  though  weak  and  spent,  gave  the 
same  verdict.  The  magistrates,  finding  their 
bullying  of  no  avail,  were  beforce  obliged  to 
accept  it. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  announced  the 
Recorder  sarcastically,  “ I am  sorry  you  have 
followed  your  own  judgment,  rather  than  the 
good  advice  that  was  given  you,  God  keep  my 
life  out  of  your  hands.  But  for  this  insub- 
ordinate conduct  the  Court  fines  you  40  marks 
a man,  and  imprisonment  till  it  be  paid.” 

in  1905  to  raise  a subscription,  with  the  view  of  placing  a mural 
tablet  in  the  New  Bailey,  in  commemoration  of  the  courage  of 
the  jury.  It  was  however  unfortunately  not  carried  out. 
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William  Penn  now  demanded  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

“No,”  answered  the  Lord  Mayor,  “you  are 
in  for  fines.” 

“ What  for  ? ” cried  Penn  indignantly. 

“For  contempt  of  court.” 

Penn  turned  towards  the  crowds  of  spectators, 
and  in  a loud  voice  which  compelled  a hearing 
called  out,  “ I ask  if  this  be  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England.” 

“ Take  him  away,”  shouted  the  Recorder  ; but 
no  one  moved. 

“ I can  never,”  continued  the  courageous 
prisoner,  “urge  the  fundamental  laws  of  England, 
but  you  cry,  ‘Take  him  away!’  But  it  is  no 
wonder,  since  the  Spanish  Inquisition  has  so 
great  a place  in  the  Recorder’s  heart.  God,  who 
is  just,  will  judge  you  for  all  these  things.” 

William  and  his  friend  were  once  more  hurried 
away  to  the  bale-dock,  and  from  thence  they  were 
removed  to  Newgate. 

So  ended  the  famous  trial,  but  though 
acquitted,  the  two  men  were  still  kept  in  prison, 
as  they  had  conscientious  scruples  about  paying 
fines,  this,  however,  was  got  over  by  the 
Admiral,  who  privately  sent  the  money.  We 
must  hope  that  he  also  released  the  poor  jurymen 
from  their  obligations. 

The  justices  were  thus  reluctantly  obliged 
to  set  their  victims  at  liberty. 
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The  London  world  must  have  been  ringing 
with  this  story ; and  though  his  enemies  sneered, 
right-thinking  persons  must  have  applauded 
Penn  for  his  skilful  defence. 

They  hardly  realised  perhaps  the  importance 
of  this  defiance  of  the  law,  which  in  that  corrupt 
age  differed  considerably  from  the  Charter  on 
which  it  was  founded.  It  was  not  for  the 
principles  of  the  creed  to  which  he  now  belonged 
that  William  Penn  fought  and  won  the  contest, 
but  for  the  liberty  and  right,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman,  which  was  being  so 
foully  abused. 

No  one  else  of  the  many  sufferers  from  such 
injustice  had  thus  stood  up  before  his  judges  for 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  and  this  act 
showed  of  what  stuff  the  sober,  earnest-minded 
young  man  was  made,  and  was  a foretaste  of 
what  he  was  yet  to  do  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX 


DEATH  OF  THE  SIR  WILLIAM  PENN 

The  year  1670  was  destined  to  be  a sad  one  in 
the  Penn  family.  The  Admiral,  who  had  long 
been  ill,  was  severely  shaken  by  the  events  just 
recorded,  his  constitution,  after  a life  of  hard 
service  and  constant  change  of  climate,  was 
beginning  to  break,  although  he  was  not  much 
passed  fifty. 

He  needed  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
his  son’s  society,  for  in  spite  of  past  unpleasant- 
ness, he  was  devotedly  attached  to  him. 

As  soon  as  William  was  released,  he  hastened 
to  his  father,  for  he  saw  with  grief  that  the  end 
was  fast  approaching.  Sir  William  knew  that 
his  boy’s  difficulties  and  trials  were  by  no 
means  over,  and  that  while  the  existing 
laws  of  the  country,  which  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  religious  tolerance,  remained  in 
force,  he  was  bound  to  undergo  many  more 
afflictions. 

So  possessed  was  the  sick  man  with  these 
thoughts,  that  he  had  no  rest  night  nor  day, 
and  at  last  he  sent  to  the  Duke  of  York  hi§ 
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dying  request,  that  he  would  procure  from  the 
king,  his  brother,  a promise  of  protection  for  his 
Quaker  son. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  things  of  earth  faded 
away  from  him,  he  began  to  realise  that  William 
had  chosen  the  better  part.  He  had  lived  a 
worldly  life  himself ; a favourite  at  court,  he  had 
rejoiced  in  the  exalted  situation  to  which  he  had 
attained,  and  the  honours  which  he  had  received. 
He  had  pictured  to  himself  large  prospects  for 
his  son,  and  had  been  filled  with  anger  and 
dismay  when  he  saw  them  rejected  and  cast 
away,  that  the  young  man  might  mix  with  a 
society  which  to  him  seemed  to  be  composed  of 
the  dregs  of  the  earth,  and  whose  manners  were 
repulsive  to  him. 

But  the  steadfast  courage  that  son  displayed, 
and  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  and  now 
his  devotion  for  his  father,  touched  the  Admiral’s 
heart.  On  September  1 6,  when  the  end  was 
drawing  near,  being  fully  conscious  and  quite 
composed,  he  took  William’s  hand  in  his,  and 
in  these  touching  words,  bade  him  a last  farewell : 

“ Son  William ! if  you  and  your  friends  keep 
to  your  plain  way  of  preaching  and  keep  to  your 
plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make  an  end  of 
the  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Bury  me 
by  my  mother.  Live  all  in  love.  Shun  all 

manner  of  evil,  and  I pray  God  to  bless  you  all, 
and  He  will  bless  you  all.” 
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Soon  after  these  words  were  spoken  he  drew 
his  last  breath.  He  was  buried  in  Bristol, 
according  to  his  expressed  wish,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St  Mary’s, 
Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol,  while  above  it  are  hung 
a martial  coat  of  steel  and  a casket  with  a visor. 
His  iron  gloves,  and  the  colours  he  had  won, 
were  suspended  above  them,  memories  of  his 
great  career,  and  of  his  services  to  his  country 
and  his  king  by  sea  and  land. 

He  left  his  property,  plate,  moneys  owing  to 
him  from  Government,  lands  in  Ireland,  and  his 
gold  chain  and  medal  to  his  Quaker  son  ; 1 his 
portrait,  painted  by  Lely,  is  in  the  painted  hall  at 
Greenwich. 

William  Penn  was  now  a rich  man,  his 
father  had  left  him  ^1500  a year,  a very  hand- 
some income  in  those  days.  It  is  certain  that 
he  employed  much  of  his  wealth  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  brethren,  he  also  continued 
his  career  as  an  author,  writing  interminable 
treatises  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  for 
they  were  mostly  composed  of  very  dry  matter, 
and  written  in  an  argumentative  style.  At  the 
same  time,  they  served  to  embody  his  principles  in 
a manner  which  enabled  all  men  to  study  them.2 

No  mention  is  made  after  this  date  of  the 
house  on  Tower  Hill.  It  was  probably  given 

1 Memoirs  by  Granville  Penn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  565. 

2 For  list  of  William  Penn’s  writings,  see  Appendix  I. 
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up.  Doubtless  Lady  Penn  made  a home  with 
the  Lowthers,  or  she  may  have  returned  to  live 
at  Wantage,  where  so  much  of  her  early  married 
life  was  spent. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  at  Oxford,  William 
Penn  was  much  interested  in  the  Friends  who 
lived  there,  and  hearing  that  they  had  been 
cruelly  maltreated  on  account  of  their  religious 
meetings,  he  rose  up  like  a lion  in  his  wrath, 
and  without  fear  of  any  man,  and  in  the  down- 
right and  somewhat  unaccountable  language  of 
the  time,  he  wrote  a scathing  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

From  his  relentless  pen  poured  forth  the 
following  words  : — 

“ Shall  the  multiplied  oppressions  which  thou 
continuest  to  heap  upon  innocent  English  people 
for  their  peaceable  religious  meetings  pass  un- 
regarded by  the  Eternal  God  ? Dost  thou  think 
to  escape  His  fierce  wrath  and  dreadful  vengeance 
for  thy  ungodly  and  illegal  persecution  of  His 
poor  children?  I tell  thee  No.  Better  were  it  for 
thee  thou  hadst  never  been  born.  Poor  mush- 
room, wilt  thou  war  against  the  Lord,  and  lift  up 
thyself  against  the  Almighty.  He  has  decreed 
to  exalt  Himself  by  us,  and  to  propagate  His 
Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 1 

No  notice  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  university.  It  was  doubtless 

1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn , vol.  i.,  p.  92. 
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treated  as  the  ravings  of  a fanatic,  but  one  in 
too  secure  and  high  a position  to  be  at  variance 
with,  so  therefore  best  left  alone.  But  Penn’s 
attitude  invited  persecution,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  again  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  Tower  for  preaching  in  a meeting-house 
in  Wheeler  Street,  where  a sergeant  and  a guard 
had  been  placed  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  He 
was  brought  before  Sir  John  Robinson,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  had  been  on  the  bench  at  the  memorable 
trial  in  Old  Bailey. 

Sir  John  had  hoped  to  convict  him  this  time 
under  the  Conventicle  Act,  but  the  constable 
refused  to  swear  that  it  was  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and  finding  no  possibility  of  convicting  Penn, 
Sir  John  pressed  upon  him  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
knowing  full  well  no  Quaker  would  take  it. 

William  Penn  promptly  rejected  it.  “ Do 
you  still  refuse  to  swear?”  said  Sir  John 
Robinson,  “it  is  no  pleasant  work  that  jrou  put 
upon  me.” 

“It  is  manifest,”  replied  Penn,  “that  this 
is  prepense  malice.  Thy  own  constable  told 
me  that  thou  hadst  intelligence  that  I would 
be  at  Wheeler  Street  to-day.  I never  gave  thee 
occasion  for  such  unkindness.”  For  a moment  Sir 
John’s  better  nature  prevailed  : the  steadfast  faith 
and  noble  bearing  of  his  prisoner  touched  him 
for  a moment.  “ I vow,  Mr  Penn,”  he  answered, 
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“ I am  sorry  for  you ; you  are  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  all  the  world  must  allow  you,  and  do 
allow  you  that,  and  you  have  a plentiful  estate. 
Why  should  you  render  yourself  unhappy  by 
associating  with  such  a simple  people.” 

But  blandishments  or  flattery  had  no  effect 
on  Penn,  and  he  replied  sternly : “ I confess  I 
have  made  it  my  choice  to  relinquish  the 
company  of  those  that  are  ingeniously  wicked, 
to  converse  with  those  that  are  more  honestly 
simple.” 

“ I wish  you  were  wiser.” 

“ I wish  thou  wert  better,”  answered  Penn. 

In  spite  of  his  momentary  softening,  Sir  John 
Robinson  ordered  him  six  months’  imprisonment 
in  Newgate,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  whither 
he  was  escorted  by  a constable  and  file  of 
musketeers.1 

William  Penn’s  imprisonments  were  never  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  but  when  we  consider 
the  state  of  the  jails  in  those  days,  it  was  no 
small  punishment.  The  prison  was  filled  with 
Friends.  In  the  daytime  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  on  the 
first  floor,  over  the  gate,  and  was  common  to 
felons  and  all  alike.  At  night  the  devoted  band 
of  martyrs  to  their  cause  were  lodged  in  one 
room  under  the  chapel.  It  had  a huge  oaken 
pillar  in  the  centre,  to  this  they  fastened  their 
1 Penn's  Works , vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
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hammocks,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them,  that 
they  were  strung  up  in  rows  three  deep,  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  those  in  the  upper  and 
middle  rows  of  hammocks  were  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  first.  Under  the  lower  hammocks  were  laid 
beds  upon  the  floor  against  the  wall  for  the  sick 
and  weak  prisoners.1 

William  Penn  must,  however,  have  had  a 
separate  cell,  for  he  was  not  denied  pen  and 
paper,  and  spent  his  whole  time  in  writing. 

Besides  more  treatises,  he  addressed  Parlia- 
ment in  an  able  paper,  pointing  out  the  evils 
that  would  ensue  were  the  Conventicle  Act 
enforced  with  greater  severity,  as  had  been 
proposed,  and  concluded  by  expressing  a hope 
that  Parliament  before  proceeding  to  extremities 
would  give  the  Society  of  Friends  a fair  hearing. 

On  his  release  in  1671,  when  the  six  months 
were  over,  William  Penn  went  abroad.  He  very 
likely  received  advice  from  high  quarters  to  do 
so  till  the  storm  he  had  raised  was  somewhat 
abated.  His  health  having  suffered  a good  deal, 
he  was  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  visiting 
Friends  in  Holland  and  Germany,  but  of  these 
travels  he  has  left  no  record  whatever,  although 
in  his  later  journey  in  1677,  he  alludes  to  an 
incident  in  1671,  which  gives  us  a clue  as  to  his 
movements.2  He  visited  Emden,  a fortified  town 

1 The  Penns  and  the  Penningtons,  p.  140. 

2 Penn's  Travels  in  Germany  and  Holland , vol.  i.,  p.  59. 
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in  East  Friesland,  also  a Friends’  settlement  at 
Herwerden,  not  far  from  Emden,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a remarkable  man  named 
Labadie,  who  had  formerly  been  a Jesuit.  On 
William  Penn’s  return  to  England  he  appears 
to  have  travelled  about  in  various  counties, 
where,  besides  attending  to  business  of  the  sect, 
he  made  many  personal  friends  among  people 
in  his  own  rank  of  life ; and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  girl  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  PENNINGTONS 

At  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire,  there  had 
gathered  a circle  of  cultivated  people  round  the 
home  of  a well-known  man  named  Isaac  Penning- 
ton, who,  with  his  wife  Maria,  was  much  sought 
after,  and  beloved. 

Isaac  Pennington  was  the  son  of  Alderman 
Pennington,  who  figured  during  the  Civil  War 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The  Alderman 
had  also  served  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  therefore  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  the  regicide  thought 
it  advisable  to  seek  retirement  in  the  country, 
where  his  son  Isaac  resided.  The  latter,  while 
an  extremely  clever  man  of  brilliant  intellect, 
was  at  the  same  time  an  unambitious,  quiet, 
country  gentleman,  of  a deeply  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  his  father,  who  was  of  quite  a 
different  stamp,  had  no  great  sympathy  with 
him. 

In  the  village  of  Chalfont,  a young  widow 
named  Lady  Springett  came  to  reside.  She  was 
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Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Proude,  of  an  old 
Kent  family,  and  having  been  early  left  an 
orphan,  lived  with  the  family  of  Sir  Edward 
Partridge,  who  was  her  guardian.  His  sister, 
Madam  Springett,  lived  with  him,  and  she  was 
brought  up  with  the  young  Springetts. 

A mutual  attachment  sprang  up  between 
Mary  and  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  William,  and 
they  were  married  when  he  was  only  twenty-one 
and  she  was  eighteen.  He  served  with  Cromwells 
army,  and  had  taken  the  oath  against  popery. 

When  quartered  near  Arundel,  during  the 
war,  Sir  William  Springett  fell  ill  of  a fever  called 
“ Calenture,”  doubtless  the  equivalent  of  the 
modern  typhoid.  He  was  a true  and  brave 
soldier,  of  noble  presence,  and  a character  at  once 
strong  and  sweet,  and  he  and  his  young  wife 
were  devotedly  attached.  They  thoroughly 
sympathised  in  religious  views,  and  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  the 
news  of  his  dangerous  illness,  Lady  Springett, 
although  just  about  to  become  a mother,  set 
forth  on  a perilous  journey,  to  hasten  to  his  side. 
Overcoming  every  obstacle,  with  courage  un- 
daunted, she  made  her  way  to  Arundel,  fording 
rivers  and  evading  hostile  troops,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  find  her  husband  still  alive,  but  sinking 
fast.  He  died  in  her  arms,  thanking  her  and 
blessing  her  for  her  loving  devotion. 

Within  a few  weeks  she  gave  birth  to  a 
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daughter,  who  was  named  Gulielma  Maria,  and 
for  a period  the  young  mother  lived  with  her 
mother-in-law,  Madam  Springett,  who  tendered 
her  with  much  care  and  affection.  When  once 
more  Lady  Springett  returned  to  the  world  in 
which  she  had  formerly  lived,  she  became  very 
troubled  and  unsettled  in  her  mind  ; she  found  that 
the  gaiety,  the  dancing,  and  the  dress  only 
filled  her  with  disgust,  and  she  could  find  no 
peace  or  happiness  in  life.  She  gave  up  London, 
and  retired  to  Chalfont  with  her  little  girl,  and 
there  she  met  and  married  Isaac  Pennington,  in 
whom  she  found  a kind  husband  and  a tender 
father  to  her  fatherless  child.  He  was  not  then 
a Quaker,  in  those  days  good  men  and  women 
leaned  towards  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  Quakers 
often  long  before  they  had  any  intention  of 
joining  the  sect,  and  without  any  desire  of 
imitating  their  speech  or  their  sober  dress. 

Another  prominent  member  of  the  gifted 
circle  who  lived  in  Chalfont  was  John  Milton, 
the  blind  poet,  and  close  by  resided  his  chosen 
friend  and  companion,  Thomas  Ellwood.  This 
man  was  very  well  known  at  that  period.  He 
had  been  most  severely  treated  by  his  father  in 
his  youth,  on  account  of  what  the  old  man  con- 
sidered new-fangled  principles.  He  used  to  hide 
all  Thomas’s  hats,  so  that  he  had  to  go  bare- 
headed, and  when  the  luckless  young  man  said 
“thee”  and  “thou,”  he  would  fall  upon  him  with 
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his  fists.  Ellwood  spent  his  youth  in  London, 
where  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Penningtons, 
who  always  passed  a short  portion  of  the  year 
in  town,  and  through  them  he  got  to  know 
Milton. 

When  the  plague  broke  out,  Milton  desired 
Ellwood  to  find  a house  for  himself  and  his 
family  in  the  country.  “ I took  a pretty  box  for 
him  in  St  Giles,  Chalfont,  a mile  from  me,” 
writes  Ellwood  in  his  Journal} 

It  was  there  that  Milton  first  considered 
the  subject  of  his  poem  “Paradise  Regained.” 
Ellwood  having  found  “ Paradise  Lost  ” such 
excellent  reading,  turned  to  Milton  after  reading 
it,  and,  thanking  him  for  the  favour  he  had  done 
him  in  lending  him  the  book,  the  merit  of  which 
he  acknowledged,  remarked,  “ Thou  hast  said 
much  here  of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast 
thou  to  say  about  Paradise  found?”  The  blind 
man  made  no  response,  but  sat  and  mused  for 
some  time  in  silence.  On  his  return  to  London 
after  the  plague  had  subsided,  he  set  to  work 
again,  and  on  Ellwood  paying  him  a visit  one 
day,  he  showed  him  the  poem  of  “ Paradise 
Regained,”  and  said,  “This  is  owing  to  you,  for 
you  put  it  into  my  head,  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  before  I had  not 
thought  of.”2 

In  this  cultivated  home,  Gulielma,  or  Guli,  as 

1 Gibbs5  Worthies  of  Buckinghamshire.  2 Ellwood’s  Journal. 
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she  was  usually  called,  grew  to  womanhood  with 
many  charms  of  body  and  mind.  She  was  tall 
and  fair,  with  a sweet  and  gentle  countenance. 
In  her  dress  she  affected  the  soft  colours  approved 
of  by  the  Quakers,  which  became  her  delicate 
beauty,  and  her  sweet  disposition  and  quiet 
devotion  were  in  keeping  with  the  sect  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  she  was  ever  protected  by  the 
mild  and  gracious  shield  of  her  Quaker  faith 
and  breeding. 

The  girl  was  an  heiress,  as  well  as  a 
beauty,  and  was  much  sought  after  by  the  young 
squires  of  the  county.  Even  in  the  gay  world 
there  were  men  who  had  heard  of  her  charms,  and 
cast  eyes  of  admiration  on  the  fair  Quakeress.1 

Another  and  a different  stamp  of  man  was 
hopelessly  in  love  with  her,  this  was  Thomas 
Ellwood.  He  had  known  her  from  her  infancy, 
as  a big  boy  he  had  walked  beside  her  little 
coach  when  the  servant  drew  her  out  for  a 
morning’s  airing.  As  she  grew  older  he  became 
her  tutor,  and  superintended  her  education  for 
many  years.  Many  good  folk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood began  to  make  remarks  on  the  undesira- 
bility of  the  young  man’s  close  intimacy  with 
Guli,  now  that  she  had  come  to  a marriageable 
age,  some  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of 
dishonourable  intentions,  and  declared  he  would 
run  away  with  the  heiress.  They  need  have  had 
1 Penns  and  Penningtons , by  M.  Webb. 
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no  fears,  Ellwood  was  far  too  upright  a man  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Mrs  Pennington,  or  of  the  opportunities 
which  their  constant  association  in  their  respective 
positions  as  pupil  and  teacher  brought  about. 

He  sternly  resolved  to  content  himself  with 
the  pleasing  task  of  training  her  mind,  though 
his  whole  soul  was  in  revolt,  and  he  was  consumed 
with  jealousy  as  he  watched  those  who  were 
drawn  into  the  charmed  circle  in  which  she 
dwelt.  Writing  on  the  subject  later,  he  put  his 
deepest  thoughts  into  his  Journal \ and  tells  us  in 
his  own  words  what  his  feelings  were.  “ I 
governed  myself  in  a free  and  respectful,  carriage 
towards  her.  He,  for  whom  she  was  reserved 
was  then  a total  stranger  to  her,  and  while  she 
was  leading  a peaceful,  rural  life,  he  was  study- 
ing continental  courts,  and  making  acquaintance 
with  the  rank  and  fashion  of  France.”1 

To  none  would  Guli  give  encouragement, 
for  she  had  already  given  her  heart  away.  It 
was  in  this  congenial  society  that  William  Penn 
often  lingered,  and  when  on  his  return  from 
Holland  he  hastened  to  Chalfont,  the  words 
hitherto  unspoken  found  voice  at  last,  and 
both  knew  that  in  each  other  they  had  found 
their  fate. 

At  the  Penningtons  the  news  was  received 
with  joy,  and  no  one  could  cavil  at  the  engage- 

1 Ell  wood’s  Journal, 
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ment,  so  suitable  was  it  in  every  respect. 
William  Penn  was  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
and  Gulielma  about  twenty.  But  a cloud  arose 
on  their  horizon  almost  immediately,  and  before 
the  young  couple  could  think  of  marriage,  trouble 
had  invaded  the  home.  Isaac  Pennington  had 
been  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  doctrines 
he  advocated. 

It  was  no  longer  safe  for  Maria  and  her 
daughter  to  remain  at  Chalfont,  where  a good 
deal  of  ill-will  was  displayed  towards  them,  and 
Guli,  who  was  deeply  attached  t p her  stepfather, 
refused  to  listen  to  her  lover’s  request  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a home  for  them  both,  for  till 
his  release,  she  could  not  think  of  her  own 
happiness. 

So  the  mother  and  daughter  roamed  about 
from  place  to  place,  seeking  some  spot  where 
they  could  be  left  in  peace. 

Maria  Pennington  finally  bought  a place 
called  Woodside,  near  Amersham,  but  while 
the  house  was  rebuilding,  they  lived  at  Berrie 
House  in  the  same  village.1  There  Isaac 
joined  them  when  his  term  of  imprisonment 
was  over. 

There  was  now  no  further  need  for  delay. 
At  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  Friends  at 

1 Now  a farmhouse,  but  well  known  as  their  residence.  Wood- 
side  House  was  not  far  from  Woodrow  High  House,  the  abode  of 
Mr  Cromwell. — Penns  and  Penningtons. 
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Jordans  on  December  7,  1671,  William  and 
Gulielma  announced  their  intention  of  marrying.1 

The  usual  preliminaries  having  been  gone 
through  on  February  4,  1672,  they  took 

each  other  in  marriage  at  Charleswood,  in  the 
parish  of  Rickmansworth.2  The  place  was  an 
old  farmhouse  called  Kings  Weir,  where 
Friends’  meetings  were  held.3 

Without  special  dress  or  ceremony,  the 
young  couple  stood  up  before  the  assembled 
congregation,  and  took  each  other  as  man 
and  wife. 

They  then  went  to  live  at  Basing  House, 


1 In  the  Jordans  Friends’  Monthly  Meeting  Book,  under  date 
of  December  7,  1671,  there  is  this  minute:  “William  Penn,  of 
Walthamstow,  Essex,  and  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  of  Tiler’s 
End  Green,  Bucks,  propose  their  intention  of  taking  each  other  in 
marriage.”  One  is  at  a loss  to  understand  why  Gulielma  was  of 
Tiler’s  End,  when  her  mother  was  building  a house  at  Amersham. 
Possibly  the  house  was  not  finished,  and  they  were  staying  with 
friends.  Also  the  Penns  had  lived  at  Wantage,  not  Walthamstow, 
which  was  the  adjoining  parish. — Sumner’s  Jordans  and  Chalfonts , 
p.  158. 

2 An  old  MSS.,  belonging  to  Mr  Steevens  of  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks,  records  this,  and  gives  a copy  of  the  certificate  of 
marriage. 

3 King’s  Farm  is  still  well  known  and  readily  identified. 
It  is  in  Herts,  but  half  a mile  from  Bucks.  The  present  house 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  said  to  have  been  a 
hunting  box  of  King  John’s.  The  front  is  lumber  frame,  has  a 
curious  old  window  and  wide  door,  which  in  Penn’s  time  was 
probably  the  main  entrance,  but  is  now  concealed  by  a modern 
structure,  used  as  a dairy. 

The  large  room  to  which  the  window  belongs  is  probably  the 
one  in  which  the  marriage  took  place.  The  house  is  solidly  built, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  in  the  Civil  War. — Pennsylvania 
Mag.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  3 77. 
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Rickmansworth,  in  Herts,  which  they  had 
settled  on  as  the  place  of  their  new  home,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  William  Penns  stormy  life, 
he  began  to  enjoy  absolute  peace  and  happiness, 
with  the  bride  who  was  the  desire  of  his  heart 
and  the  light  of  his  eyes.1 

But  even  during  the  first  years  of  his  married 
life,  he  did  not  live  in  blissful  idleness,  he 
travelled  constantly  in  England,  visiting  and 
preaching.  In  1673  he  undertook  a journey 
into  the  western  counties,  taking  his  young  wife 
with  him. 

In  those  days  even  short  distances  were  hard 
to  traverse,  and  the  country  districts  were  very 
lawless.  There  was  a large  body  of  men,  called 
moss-troopers,  who  plundered  dwellings  and 
drove  away  the  cattle,  every  parish  was  re- 
quired to  keep  bloodhounds  to  defend  the 
inhabitants  against  these  freebooters.  The 
country  houses  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  were 
often  fortified  for  the  same  reason,  so  that  lonely 
travellers  had  to  take  many  precautions  for 
their  safety  and  well-being. 

Probably  the  Penns  went  from  house  to 
house,  among  the  Friends,  at  least  to  those  able 
and  willing  to  receive  them,  but  at  that  time 


1 Basing  House,  Rickmansworth,  is  still  standing,  but  changed 
in  appearance.  It  is  so  shut  in  by  a high  wall,  with  a row  of  trees 
behind,  little  can  be  seen  of  it.  The  extensive  lawn  and  fine 
avenue  of  trees  no  longer  exist. — Sumner’s  Memoirs  of  Jordans , 
1895. 
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there  were  very  few  of  their  own  rank  in  the 
community. 

The  country  squire  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  was  often  a boorish  man,  whose  chief 
pleasures  were  derived  from  field  sports  and 
unrefined  sensuality.  The  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess  was  general  among  them,  and  they  rarely 
mixed  among  intellectual  society.  The  country 
gentleman  hated  foreigners  of  all  sorts,  Jews,  and 
Dissenters,  but  he  clung  to  his  traditions  and 
was  ever  ready  to  bear  arms  for  his  king.  Such 
men  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Quaker  minister,  nor  would  the  Penns  have 
cared  to  mix  in  such  uncongenial  circles. 

The  rectories  of  England  were  also  closed 
against  them.  The  clergy,  after  the  Reformation, 
were  men  of  little  influence,  as  a whole,  they 
were  a plebian  class,  those  of  them  who  were 
clever  or  well-born  gravitated  to  the  cities,  so 
that  the  Penns  found  no  friends  among  them  ; 
and  when  no  farmer  of  their  own  denomination 
happened  to  live  on  the  route  they  were  travel- 
ling, they  had  to  resort  to  the  inns. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  these  were  ex- 
cellent. Many  an  innkeeper  must  have  looked 
askance  at  the  distinguished  young  couple,  whose 
sober  dress  or  bearing  marked  them  out  as 
unfamiliar  customers,  when  they  alighted  from 
their  travelling  chaise.  And  while  he  admitted 
to  himself  that  gentlefolk  of  such  manners  and 
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appearance  must  be  suitable  guests,  he  must  also 
have  wondered  whether  it  was  quite  prudent  on 
his  part  to  receive  them  under  his  roof. 

Where  locomotion  was  slow  and  difficult,  inns 
were  apt  to  be  good ; the  dramatists  have 
immortalised  many  of  them,  and  the  saying, 
“ Shall  I not  take  mine  ease  at  my  inn,”  had  then 
much  meaning.1 

The  brick  floors  were  swept  clean,  the  sheets 
smelt  of  lavender,  and  the  home-made  bread  and 
home-brewed  ale  and  trout  from  the  stream,  with 
the  produce  of  the  farmyard,  caused  these  halting- 
places  to  be  looked  upon  with  favour.  The 
watering-places  were  already  in  vogue  in  England, 
at  least  those  inland.2 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  go  to  the  sea,  but  medicinal  waters 
were  in  great  favour.  Matlock  and  Buxton  were 
much  frequented,  though  Bath  was  ever  the 
queen  of  watering-places. 

Charles  II.  preferred  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
there  the  court  sojourned  every  year.  Troops  of 
profligate  women  and  their  cavaliers,  walked  up 

1 King  Henry  IV,  Shakespeare. 

2 It  is  curious,  at  this  present  time,  when  our  means  of  locomo- 
tion are  undergoing  great  changes,  to  note  that  “ flying  coaches,”  as 
they  were  called,  were  introduced  into  England  at  that  period. 
They  were  extolled  as  superior  to  any  vehicle  ever  known.  One 
of  these  coaches  went  to  Oxford  from  London  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  Exeter  in  four  days,  at  2J  miles  an  hour  in  summer, 
but  less  in  winter. 

They  were  found,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
many  classes. — See  Chamberlayne’s  Anglice  Metropolis . 
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and  down  the  Pantiles,  seeking  for  royal  favour 
and  royal  smiles.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Penns  going  there,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  gay 
spot  found  favour  with  any  members  of  their 
solemn  community,  and  only  business  ever  brought 
the  Quaker  in  proximity  to  the  court. 


CHAPTER  XI 


GEORGE  FOX 

Second  to  London  in  importance  was  Bristol, 
and  thither  the  Penns  repaired  that  year.  It  was 
the  first  seaport  in  the  western  world,  and  the 
centre  of  trade  from  far  and  wide.  Besides  the 
business  that  brought  him  there,  William  Penn 
decided  to  visit  his  father’s  grave,  so  that  his  wife 
might  stand  beside  it  also,  and  read  upon  the 
sculptured  marble  the  list  of  the  Admiral’s 
services  to  his  country. 

One  day,  when  they  were  walking  by  the 
harbour,  quite  unexpectedly  they  met  George 
Fox,  who  had  just  disembarked  from  a vessel 
which  had  brought  him  back  from  America,  where 
he  had  been  on  a visit  to  Maryland.  This  re- 
markable man  was  then  forty-nine  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  1624.  His  father  was  a 
weaver  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  and  as  a 
child  he  was  placed  out  with  a grazier,  and  spent 
his  juvenile  years  in  tending  sheep  on  the  moor- 
lands. There,  communing  with  nature,  his  mind 
took  a mystic  and  meditative  turn,  which  in- 
fluenced his  whole  after-life.  So  deeply  did  he 
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become  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  that  he  left 
his  home  when  a lad,  and  sought  the  society  of 
Dissenters,  who  shared  many  of  his  views. 

Before  he  was  twenty-three,  he  was  installed 
as  a preacher.  He  cried  out  against  drunkenness 
and  other  vices,  and  inveighed  against  the  corrupt 
modes  of  worship.  He  asserted  that  the  light 
of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  man  was  alone  the  means 
of  salvation,  and  that  a separate  ministry  was 
unnecessary. 

From  enthusiasm  he  passed  to  blasphemy. 

After  announcing,  “ I am  the  door  and  the 
way,”  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  Protector,  who  was 
then  in  power,  in  which  he  stated  the  following  : — 

“ George  Fox,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  sent 
to  stand  a witness  against  the  works  of  darkness. 
My  weapons  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  my 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  I,  who  am  of  the 
world,  called  George  Fox,  do  deny  the  carrying  of 
any  carnal  sword.”1 

The  sect,  who  at  first  had  gathered  round 
him,  did  not  long  entrust  the  defence  of  their 
principles  to  such  a senseless  enthusiast  as  George 
Fox,  who,  however,  continued  to  preach  till  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Nottingham  in  1649. 2 

1 The  original  letter  was  in  the  theological  works  of  Mr  Leslie. 
The  Quakers,  after  the  death  of  their  apostle,  expunged  it,  ashamed) 
doubtless,  of  the  blasphemy  imputed  to  one  of  their  number.  Mr 
Leslie’s  copy  is  attested  as  authentic  by  two  witnesses — 

Tho.  Aldain. 

Bob  Craven. 

2 Naylor,  one  of  George  Fox’s  first  followers,  had  the  wildest 
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In  1669  he  married  the  widow  of  a Welsh 
judge,  named  Margaret  Fell,  who  was  nine  years 
his  senior.  He  arrived  from  America  full  of 
ardour  and  spiritual  exaltation,  and  besides  his 
religious  experiences  he  must  have  told  many 
thrilling  tales  of  perils  by  land  and  sea.  The 
Penns  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  for  to  them  he  represented 
the  teacher  sent  from  God,  to  raise  up  the  brethren 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“Glorious  and  powerful  meetings  we  had  at 
that  time,  for  the  Lord’s  infinite  power  and  life 
was  over  all”  : thus  Fox  wrote  in  his  Journal , in 
which  he  notices  having  met  Penn  and  his  wife.1 

This  man  had  a great  attraction  for  William 
Penn,  he  must  have  seen  the  sterling  good  under- 
lying the  rough  exterior,  besides  the  strong  per- 
sonality which  carried  away  those  about  him. 
But  Penn,  though  he  admired  Fox’s  convictions, 
and  believed  in  his  doctrines,  was  fully  alive  to 
the  wild  fanaticism,  which  did  no  good  to  the 
cause. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  tender  Con- 
sciences in  the  matter  of  religion  had  been  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  1671,  and  for  a short  time  had 
secured  both  Quakers  and  Dissenters  from  perse- 

delusion,  and  represented  himself  as  Christ.  He  was  sentenced  to 
whipping,  boring  of  the  tongue,  branding  the  forehead,  and  hard 
labour.  His  punishment  deserves  notice  as  a memorial  of  bar- 
barous treatment,  and  confession  of  English  jurisprudence. — 
Mackintosh,  History , vol.  vi.,  p.  221. 

1 Fox’s  Journal , vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 
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cution,  but  in  1674  Parliament  considered  this 
Declaration  of  the  King’s  an  undue  extension  of 
prerogative,  and  sought  to  regard  the  Conventicle 
Act  as  being  still  in  force.  It  behoved  them, 
therefore,  to  proceed  with  much  discretion,  but 
George  Fox,  ever  heedless  of  consequences,  was 
at  this  time  a prisoner  in  Worcester  gaol. 

William  Penn,  who  had  many  friends  in  high 
places,  worked  hard  to  effect  his  release.  Having 
gone  one  day  to  Whitehall  to  consult  Colonel 
Aston,  he  met  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  having 
heard  he  was  there,  came  especially  to  see  him, 
and  reproached  the  Quaker  with  never  coming 
near  him,  for  though  Penn  had  withdrawn  from 
the  court  circles  since  he  had  made  his  home  in 
the  country  he  was  yet  as  great  a favourite  as 
ever.  The  following  letter  shows  the  efforts  Penn 
made  on  his  friend’s  behalf  and  his  feeling  towards 
him : — 


“ Dear  George  Fox, 

“ Thy  dear  and  tender  love  in  thy 
last  letter  received,  and  for  thy  business  thus.  A 
great  lord,  a man  of  noble  mind,  did  as  good  as 
put  himself  in  a loving  way,  to  get  thy  liberty, 
he  prevailed  with  the  king  for  a pardon,  but 
that  we  rejected.  Then  he  pressed  for  a more 
noble  release,  that  better  answered  hath.  It 
sticks  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  we  have  used, 
and  do  use  what  interest  we  have.  The  king  is 
angry  with  him  (the  Lord  Keeper)  and  promiseth 
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very  largely  and  lovingly,  so  that  if  we  have  been 
deceived,  thou  seest  the  grounds  of  it.  But  we 
have  sought  after  a writ  of  error  these  ten  days 
past,  well-nigh  resolving  to  be  as  sure  as  we  can, 
and  an  habeas  corpus  is  gone,  or  will  go  to-morrow 
night. 

“ My  dear  love  salutes  thee  and  thy  dear  wife. 
Things  are  brave  as  to  truth  in  these  parts. 
Great  conviction  upon  the  people.  My  wife’s 
dear  love  is  to  you  all.  I long  and  hope  ere  long 
to  see  thee.  So,  dear  George  Fox,  am,  etc. 

“William  Penn.” 

The  release  of  his  friend  followed  soon  after 
this  letter.1 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  dress  of 
the  Quakers,  and  it  is  a common  error  to 
suppose  that  William  Penn  was  attired  in  the 
costume  worn  by  the  sect  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  they  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  the  dress  in  which  they  are  generally 
represented.  When  Penn’s  portrait  was  painted 
in  his  youth,  although  he  had  already  joined  the 
Friends,  he  wore  his  hair  long,  flowing  in  curls 
across  his  shoulders,  according  to  the  fashion  set 
by  the  frivolous  king. 

Penn  did  not  follow  the  changes  of  fashion, 
or  wear  the  brilliant  colours  in  vogue  at  the  time, 
but  dressed  as  befitted  one  who  wished  ever  to 
preserve  a grave  and  serious  demeanour.  His 
own  maxim  was,  “ Choose  thy  clothes  by  thy 
1 Penn’s  “ Apology,”  Hist.  Soc.  Mem .,  vol.  iii.,  p.  240. 
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own  eyes,  not  another’s.  Plain  and  simple,  not 
fantastical  nor  unshapely.”1  The  dress  he 
usually  wore  was  far  from  inelegant,  and 
although  the  Puritans  were  preaching  against 
the  use  of  wigs  and  buckles,  William  Penn  wore 
both. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Charles  II.’s  reign 
collarless  coats  were  the  fashion,  straight  fronted, 
with  many  buttons,  showing  no  waist,  nor  cut 
into  skirts,  having  only  a short  buttoned  slit 
behind.  The  sleeves  a little  below  the  elbow, 
with  large  cuffs,  showing  full  shirt  sleeves.  The 
vest  was  as  long  as  the  coat,  full  breeches  open 
at  the  sides  and  tied  with  ribbons. 

Hats  were  worn  high  crowned,  flat,  or  broad 
brimmed,  according  to  fancy.2 

The  only  mark  of  the  Quaker  among  those 
who  wished  to  appear  particularly  austere,  was  an 
absence  of  linen  and  cambric,  and  very  sad- 
coloured  garments.  The  Quaker  lady,  on  the 
other  hand,  dressed  with  considerable  richness. 
The  restrictions  imposed  obliged  her  to  wear 
much  white,  and  delicate  shades  of  grey  and 
dove  colour,  she  was  invariably  a pattern  of 
cleanliness,  so  that  her  clothes  never  appeared 
to  have  been  worn  before,  and  rich  plain  silks, 
and  fine  muslins,  were  her  favourite  article  of 

1 If  the  statue  on  the  Town-hall,  Philadelphia,  is  correct,  it 
gives  us  a good  idea  of  William  Penn’s  usual  attire. 

2 Frances  Fisher,  “Historical  Discourse,”  Hist.  Society,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  9,  1836. 
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apparel.  The  ugly  close  bonnet  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  and  when  going 
abroad  a hood  was  generally  drawn  over  the 
head. 

The  absurdity  of  paying  too  much  attention 
to  trivialities  often  led  conscientious  Quakers 
into  difficulties.  Printers  objected  to  setting  up 
type  for  worldly  books,  and  clothiers  did  not 
willingly  follow  their  trade,  as  they  were  thereby 
ministering  to  the  extravagance  of  the  gay  and 
dissipated.  The  very  white  dresses  of  the 
younger  women  was  an  additional  expense  in 
washing.1  Yet  the  Quaker  code,  acted  on  with 
temperance,  could  but  render  mankind  happier, 
more  contented,  and  free ; and  this  body  at  large 
played  an  important  part  in  the  vast  theatre  of 
the  world,  by  promoting  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
honour.  While  at  Rickmansworth,  the  Penns5 
eldest  child  was  born,  and  before  they  left  this, 
their  first  home,  two  more  little  ones — twins — had 
been  added  to  the  family.  But  all  three  died  in 
infancy,  so  that  those  early  years  of  happiness 
were  not  unclouded  with  sorrow.  The  entry  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  these  babies  is  recorded 
in  the  Friends’  Meeting-House  on  the  northern 
side  of  Bucks.2 * * 

1 Malcolm’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  London , 1611,  vol.  ii., 
p.  163. 

2 “ Gulielma  Maria  Pennington,  born  November  23,  1671 ; died 

March  17,  1672.  William  and  Mary,  twins,  born  November  28, 

1673  ; died  November  15,  1674.” — Sumner’s  Jordans  and  Chalfont 
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Probably  in  consequence  of  these  repeated 
family  troubles,  William  Penn  removed  to 
Walthamstow,  where  he  evidently  still  pos- 
sessed a house,  and  there  Springett,  their  fourth 
child,  was  born,  November  25,  1675. 

It  has  been  said  that  Gulielma  was  an  heiress, 
and  besides  money  she  brought  property  to  her 
husband  ; and  the  Springett  estate  coming  into 
her  possession,  they  moved  from  Walthamstow  to 
Worminghurst,  in  Sussex.  No  trace  of  their 
beautiful  home  remains ; the  ground  has  long 
been  merged  into  the  domains  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Worminghurst  House  was  situated  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  Downs,  within  a few 
miles  of  the  sea,  the  grounds  were  laid  out 
with  taste,  and  it  was  a very  charming  and 
suitable  home,  where  at  last  they  felt  they  could 
settle  in  peace  among  their  friends,  and  bring  up 
their  family  in  the  way  that  they  desired.1 
Numerous  Quakers  began  to  assemble  in  their 
neighbourhood,  no  doubt  to  benefit  by  Penn’s 
ministry,  and  here  they  hoped  to  live  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  little  dreaming  of  the  many 
changes  of  circumstances  they  were  yet  to 
encounter. 

1 Penn  and  Logan,  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xvii. 
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ROBERT  BARCLAY 

In  1676  William  Penn  was  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  management  of  colonial  concerns  in 
New  Jersey,  so  many  Quakers  having  migrated 
to  North  America,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
their  interests  to  be  attended  to  ; thus  it  was  that 
he  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  new 
world  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  European  settlers  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  were  the  Dutch,  who  founded  a West 
Indian  Company.  In  1623,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  hearing  of  this,  sent  out  some 
of  his  Swedish  subjects  the  following  year,  and 
they  built  forts  and  towns  and  Lutheran 
churches,  their  power,  however,  was  broken 
by  the  English,  who  in  1664  became  masters  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  adjoining  coast.  This 
territory,  which  was  called  New  Jersey,  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  together  with  all  the  land 
about  Delaware  Bay,  though  the  Dutch,  already 
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in  possession,  highly  resented  the  English 
claims.1 

This  land  the  Duke  made  over  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  the  latter 
sold  his  half  share  to  a Quaker  residing  there, 
named  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  one,  Edward 
Byllinge.  Fenwick  afterwards  refused  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  trust,  and  William  Penn 
was  requested  to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration. 

Nothing  distressed  him  more  than  quarrels 
among  the  Quakers,  and  he  wrote  in  a very 
strong  letter  on  the  subject. 

In  1676  Fenwick  had  come  to  his  senses. 
Penn  was  appointed  a co-trustee,  and  sent  out 
a commission  for  the  settlement  of  affairs,  and 
the  laying  out  of  the  money.  A town  arose  in 
consequence,  called  New  Beverley,  the  next 
step  was  to  form  a constitution,  and  the  task 
fell  almost  exclusively  on  William  Penn. 

He  drew  up  what  he  called  concessions. 
Friends  were  invited  to  become  settlers  there, 
and  a description  of  New  Jersey,  its  climate  and 
produce,  was  published,  so  that  none  might  be 
deceived  or  repent  of  their  undertaking. 

There  had  been  Quakers  in  America  since 
1658  and  earlier,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  had  found  it  a land  of  refuge,  or  that 

1 The  English  claim  to  the  Delaware  rested  on  the  discovery 
by  the  Cabots  in  1499,  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  they  made 
a small  settlement  there  in  1635. — Fiske’s  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies. 
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they  were  allowed  to  worship  in  peace,  the 
American  Commonwealth  would  have  none  of 
them.  The  general  Court  of  Massachusetts 
enacted,  October  19,  1658,  that  “any  person 
or  persons  of  the  cursed  sect  of  Quakers 
should,  on  conviction,  be  banished,  on  pain 
of  death,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.”  1 

Many  were  driven  out  of  Boston,  after 
suffering  cruel  persecution  there.  Every  possible 
insult  was  offered  to  them,  women  were 
publicly  flogged,  and  many  were  put  to  death, 
they  were  even  sent  to  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica, 
and  sold  as  slaves.  At  the  best,  they  were 
looked  on  as  lawless  fanatics,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

But  as  the  years  went  on,  and  it  was  seen 
that  they  brought  no  wrong  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  milder  counsels  prevailed  regarding 
them.  Their  gentle  mission  was  peace  and 
goodwill  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul,  and 
what  those  early  martyrs  prophesied  is  gospel 
and  law  to  this  day. 

Numerous  applications  came  to  William 
Penn  for  purchase  of  land  in  New  Jersey,  and 
another  commission  was  appointed  by  him  to 
take  out  parties  of  Friends  with  their  families 
to  form  homes  in  the  new  world. 

One  day  two  hundred  of  these  families  were 
about  to  depart  in  the  good  ship  Kent , which 
1 Janney’s  History  of  W.  Penn, 
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was  lying  in  the  Thames  ready  to  sail.  It 
happened  that  King  Charles’s  pleasure-barge  was 
passing  by.  Seeing  all  these  persons  assembled, 
the  king’s  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  gave 
orders  to  be  rowed  alongside,  and  inquired 
whither  they  were  bound,  on  receiving  that 
information,  he  further  asked  if  they  were  all 
Quakers.  They  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  Charles’s  light  and  pleasure-seeking  mind 
there  was  no  room  for  hostility  or  prejudice, 
he  rather  sought  amusement  from  the  quaint 
doings  of  this  sect,  and  his  liking  for  Penn 
made  him  lenient  towards  them.  So  he  gave 
them  his  blessing  in  his  light-hearted,  careless 
way,  probably  causing  much  merriment  among 
his  courtiers  on  the  barge,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way  down  the  river,  but  the  devoted  band  were 
cheered,  nevertheless,  by  their  monarch’s  good- 
will towards  them. 

What  courage  these  simple  people  possessed ! 
Knowledge  of  geography  was  limited  in  the  ex- 
treme to  such  as  them,  they  started  off  know- 
ing not  where  they  were  bound,  but  certain  they 
would  never  see  their  native  shores  again.  Yet 
such  was  their  faith  and  trust,  and  such  their 
desire  for  liberty  to  worship  in  peace,  that  they 
set  sail  in  numbers  with  all  confidence  and  hope. 

The  burden  of  the  affairs  of  the  Quakers,  did 
not  fall  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  William 
Penn,  for  he  shared  many  of  them  with  Robert 
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Barclay,  a prominent  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Unlike  most  of  them,  he  was  of  good 
birth  and  breeding.  He  was  a country  gentle- 
man of  Kincardine,  son  of  Colonel  David  Barclay 
of  Ury,  a man  of  ancient  lineage.  Robert  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1648,  so  was  four  years 
younger  than  Penn.  He  had  been  educated  by 
an  uncle  in  Paris  (the  reason  for  this  is  not 
given),  and  under  the  influence  of  this  relative  he 
was  drawn  towards  the  Romish  faith.  He  was 
an  impressionable  boy  of  sixteen,  very  clever, 
and  a perfect  Latin  and  French  scholar. 

Colonel  Barclay,  being  informed  of  this  possible 
danger,  removed  his  son  in  great  haste  from  Paris. 
He  was  a man  of  strong  religious  feelings,  the 
Quakers  affirmed  that  he  was  already  one  of 
their  number,  but  Robert  states  that  his  father 
joined  the  Society  in  1666,  two  years  later,  in 
any  case,  his  school  of  thought  was  very  different 
to  that  in  which  his  son  was  being  reared.  But 
on  the  youths  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
fell  under  Colonel  Barclay’s  influence,  which 
leads  one  to  think  that  it  was  deep  religious 
feeling  which  was  the  force  at  work  in  both 
cases,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any  pressure  being 
put  upon  him. 

As  soon  as  he  became  of  age  in  1669,  he 
openly  joined  the  Friends,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  ability  in  their  defence. 

He  went  over  to  Holland  in  1676,  and  pub- 
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lished  at  Amsterdam  a book  which  was  very 
celebrated  at  the  time,  and  which  was  considered 
the  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Society.  It 
was  called  Apology  for  the  Quakers. 

In  this  he  set  forth,  with  great  directness, 
his  views  on  their  doctrines  and  observances,  in 
a very  quaint  but  forcible  manner. 

“We  affirm  positively,”  he  writes  therein, 
“ that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  give  and 
receive  titles  of  honour,  such  as  ‘Your  Excel- 
lency,’ ‘Your  Majesty/  ‘Your  Honour,’  ‘Your 
Eminency.’ 

“ Firstly . Because  these  titles  are  no  part  of 
that  obedience  due  to  magistrates  and  superiors. 

“ Secondly . We  find  not,  that  in  the  Scriptures 
any  such  titles  are  used ; but  in  speaking  to 
rulers  they  only  used  a simple  compellation,  such 
as  ‘O  King,’  or,  ‘O  King  Agrippa.’ 

“ Thirdly.  It  lays,  of  necessity,  a lie  upon 
Christians,  because  the  persons  obtaining  these 
titles  may  have  none  of  the  qualifications  answer- 
ing to  them.  ‘ Your  Excellency  ’ may  be  a person 
of  no  excellence,  ‘Your  Grace’  may  appear  an 
enemy  to  Grace,  ‘Your  Honour’  known  to  be 
base  and  ignoble.  What  law  of  man  should 
oblige  us  to  call  evil  good  and  good  evil  ? 

“ Fourthly . ‘Holiness,’  ‘Eminence,’  used 
among  Papists  for  Pope  and  Cardinal,  and 
‘ Grace,’  ‘ Lordship,’  and  ‘ Worship,’  used  to  the 
clergy  among  Protestants,  is  a blasphemous  usur- 
pation. Ought  not  holiness  and  grace  to  be  in 
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every  Christian,  and  not  peculiarly  to  themselves  ; 
and  how  can  they  claim  any  more  titles  than  were 
practised  by  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians. We  find  no  such  thing  in  Scripture. 
The  Apostles  are  not  called  ‘Your  Grace’  or 
‘Your  Worship/  neither  ‘My  Lord  Peter’  nor 
‘My  Lord  Paul,’  nor  yet  ‘Master  Peter’  or 
‘Master  Paul,’ nor  ‘Doctor  Peter’  nor  ‘Doctor 
Paul,’  but  simply  Peter  and  Paul,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  for  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards. 

“ Fifthly . We  do  not  find  the  title  of  ‘ Majesty  ’ 
ascribed  to  princes,  but  specially  to  God.  We 
find  the  proud  King  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming 
this  title,  but  he  received  sufficient  reproof  in  the 
judgment  that  came  upon  him.  Paul  was  very 
civil  to  Agrippa,  yet  he  gives  him  no  such 
title.”1 

This  passage  from  these  strange  writings, 
shows  the  curious  trend  of  the  Quaker  mind.  In 
the  case  of  George  Fox  it  led  to  gross  exaggera- 
tion, but  Robert  Barclay  was  a cultivated 
gentleman,  and  wrote  with  the  authority  of  the 
well-nurtured  class.  Although  his  conversation 
and  behaviour  were  in  keeping  with  his  principles, 
he  had  such  a cheerful  spirit,  a good  deportment, 
and  such  agreeable  conversational  powers,  that 
he  was  most  popular  with  all  manner  of  persons. 
His  talents  as  a linguist  also  rendered  his 
services  very  valuable  when  on  the  Continent. 

1 Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History , chap,  iv.,  sect.  vi. 
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He  and  William  Penn  were  naturally  drawn 
together ; they  were  near  of  an  age  and  both 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  breeding  whose  lives 
had  been  passed  among  the  same  class.  Their 
desire  to  assist  those  they  called  “ Seeking 
Persons”  was  equal,  and  in  1677  they  set  off 
together  on  a journey  to  Holland  to  further  the 
work  among  the  brethren,  the  talents  of  both, 
as  linguists,  giving  them  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing the  work  abroad. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TOUR  IN  HOLLAND  AND  GERMANY 

It  was  on  May  26,  1677,  that  William  Penn,  in 
company  of  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  and 
other  members  of  the  Society,  set  out  from  Rother- 
hithe  on  a ministerial  tour,  the  record  of  which 
Penn  kept  in  a copious  journal,  and  it  is  from  him 
we  learn  all  the  details  of  it.1 

It  must  have  cost  him  much  to  leave  his  wife 
and  infant  son,  but  the  call  of  duty  ever  found 
him  ready. 

Their  voyage  was  accomplished  in  great 
comfort,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  having  served 
under  Admiral  Penn,  showed  every  attention  in 
his  power  to  his  old  master’s  gifted  son.  After 
what  was  considered  a short  passage  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  they  landed  at  Brill  and  proceeded 
to  Rotterdam.  William  Penn  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  Princess  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  she  always  showed  a very  kindly  dis- 
position towards  him,  they  kept  up  a corre- 
spondence, and  he  had  received  a letter  from  her 

1 Penn’s  Diary  of  Travel , p.  22. 
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shortly  before  starting  from  England,  in  it  she 
expressed  her  willingness  to  use  her  influence  on 
some  matter  connected  with  the  Society  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Robert  Barclay,  and  added, 
“ What  I have  done  for  our  Great  King  and 
Saviour’s  true  disciples  is  not  so  much  as  a cup 
of  cold  water.”1 

This  lady  was  still  quite  a young  woman,  and 
must  have  been  of  a singularly  pious  and  fervent 
disposition.  She  was  unmarried,  and  given  up 
to  good  works,  her  father,  Frederic,  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  had  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  Having  no 
son,  his  daughter  Elisabeth  succeeded  him  as 
reigning  princess,  and  was  both  a wise  and 
prudent  ruler.2  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  of 
Friends  at  Rotterdam,  they  were  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Furly,  a friend  of  the 
princess,  and  spent  their  days,  not  in  pleasant 
sight-seeing,  but  in  preaching  and  teaching  with 
such  warmth  and  fervour,  that,  as  Penn  said  in  his 
energetic  manner,  “ the  Gospel  was  preached,  the 
dead  were  raised,  and  the  living  were  comforted.” 

From  there  they  proceeded  to  Leyden,  Harlem, 
and  Amsterdam,  holding  large  meetings  at  all 
those  places.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  been 
very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  Penn 
received  a letter  from  Dantzic  complaining  of  the 

1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  i.,  p.  178. 

2 She  was  first  cousin  to  King  Charles  II. 
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sufferings  of  the  Friends  in  that  city,  and  imploring 
him  to  write  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

Here  the  little  band  separated.  George  Fox 
remained  in  Amsterdam  with  some  members  of 
the  Society,  while  Penn  and  Barclay  went  on  to 
Herwerden  with  the  rest,  where  the  Princess 
Palatine  held  her  court.  She  had  notified  that 
she  wished  to  receive  them  at  7 in  the  morning 1 
— a strange  hour  for  a royal  audience — but  from 
Penn’s  Journal  it  appears  that  she  breakfasted 
between  6 and  7,  dined  at  1,  and  supped  at  8, 
hours  of  meals  which  afford  a striking  contrast  to 
those  of  modern  times.  She  received  William 
Penn  and  his  party  with  every  expression  of 
kindness,  and  the  visit,  which  was  in  fact  a 
religious  meeting,  lasted  till  1 1 o’clock.  The 
Princess  begged  them  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  they 
excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  fatigue.  In 
the  afternoon  they  returned  to  the  palace,  and 
another  meeting  was  held  for  worship,  which 
lasted  for  several  hours,  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess  of  Hornes,  her  lady-in-waiting,  being 
present.  The  next  day,  being  that  on  which  the 
Princess  was  engaged  receiving  addresses  and 
petitions,  they  did  not  obtain  an  audience  with 
her,  but  at  her  request,  they  held  a meeting  for 
the  inferior  servants  of  the  palace.  From  this  we 
may  infer  that  most  of  the  household  held  the 
same  tenets  as  their  mistress. 


1 Penn,  Journal  of  his  Travels , p.  23. 
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In  the  afternoon,  the  Princess  being  at  liberty, 
William  Penn  fulfilled  a promise  he  had  made 
her,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  conversion,  and 
the  tribulations  and  consolations  he  had  since 
experienced. 

Elisabeth  was  attended  by  the  Countess  of 
Hornes,  and  a French  lady  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  while  the  others  listened  with  rapt 
attention,  this  latter  looked  with  scorn  at  these 
Quaker  gentlemen,  and  spoke  in  a slighting 
manner,  but  Penn’s  earnest  voice,  and  the  wonder- 
ful personality  which  so  often  came  to  his  aid 
when  among  hostile  people,  so  won  her  over,  that 
her  manner  became  “ affectionately  kind  and 
respectful,”  and  they  all  supped  together  in  great 
harmony.  “ Blessed  be  God,”  writes  Penn  in 
his  diary  that  night,  “ the  Lord  was  not  wanting 
to  us,  but  we  were  all  sweetly  tended,  and  broken 
together  ; and  virtue  went  forth  of  Jesus  that  day, 
which  did  not  a little  pleasure  that  noble  young 
woman.” 1 

The  following  day  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  the  people  of  the  town.  The  effect  on  his 
hearers,  especially  the  Princess,  was  so  great,  that 
she  was  completely  overcome,  and  could  hardly 
find  utterance  for  her  words.  She  came  up  to 
Penn,  and  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  tried  to 
tell  him  in  a voice  broken  by  emotion,  what  a 
sense  she  had  received  of  the  power  and  presence 

1 Travels , p.  26. 
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of  God  among  them,  then  suddenly  turning 
away,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“I  cannot  speak  to  you,”  she  sobbed,  “my 
heart  is  too  full.” 

William  Penn,  much  touched  by  her  tears, 
spoke  a few  words  of  loving  tenderness,  giving  her 
time  to  recover  herself.  “ Come  again,”  she  cried, 
“before  you  depart  from  Germany.”  “We  are 
in  the  Lord’s  hands,  friend  Elisabeth,”  he  replied, 
“we  cannot  dispose  of  ourselves,  but  we  will  not 
forget  thee  or  those  belonging  to  thee,”  and  with 
that  they  parted.1 

From  Herwerden,  Robert  Barclay  left  to 
rejoin  Fox  in  Amsterdam,  but  Penn  and  the  rest 
proceeded  to  Paderborn,  “a  dark  and  popish 
town,”  he  calls  it,  “under  the  government  ot 
a bishop  of  that  religion,”  they  found  but 
few  members  of  his  persuasion  there,  though  he 
was  always  anxious  to  sow  the  seed,  even  in  the 
most  stony  ground.  Their  progress  through 
Germany  was  slow,  the  season  was  wet,  very 
often  they  had  only  the  rough  country  carts  to 
travel  in,  but  the  devoted  band  pushed  on 
undaunted  through  Cassel  to  Frankfort,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans. 

A maiden  lady  of  noble  birth  named  Joanna 
Eleanora  de  Merlan,  residing  in  the  town,  offered 
her  house  for  the  meetings  to  be  held  there,  and, 
1 Travels , p.  29. 
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with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  sex,  declared 
herself  ready  to  go  to  prison,  if  need  be,  for 
harbouring  these  preachers,  for  in  many  places 
the  Quakers  were  forbidden  to  hold  forth. 

We  are  not  told  in  what  language  William 
Penn  preached.  We  know  he  spoke  Dutch 
fluently,  and  as  both  he  and  Robert  Barclay 
were  great  linguists,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
would  not  have  undertaken  such  a mission, 
unless  they  had  been  able  to  speak  to  the  people 
themselves. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  an  extraordinary 
impression  was  made  on  the  overwrought 
assembly,  which  Penn  records  in  his  own  quaint 
words. — “A  Lutheran  minister  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  a doctor  of  physic,  deeply  affected, 
confessed  the  truth.”1 

Down  the  beautiful  Rhine  they  then  pro- 
ceeded by  boat,  and  after  many  halts  by  the 
way  they  reached  the  town  of  Cologne,  and 
paused  to  take  rest  before  going  on  to  Drysberg, 
which  was  their  destination.  This  town,  on  the 
Issel  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  an  old  walled 
city,  and  William  Penn  had  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a Doctor  Maestricht  who  resided 
there.  On  Penn’s  arrival,  he  proceeded  to  call 
on  the  doctor,  who  was  exceedingly  friendly. 

Not  far  from  Drysberg  was  the  castle  of  the 
Graf  von  Falkenstein.  Penn  was  exceedingly 

1 Travels^  p.  50. 
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anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Graf s 
daughter,  as  he  heard  she  was  “ an  extraordinary 
woman,”  and  by  the  help  of  Doctor  Maestricht 
he  hoped  to  effect  a meeting  with  her  at  the 
ministers  house  in  the  town  of  Mulheim,  which 
was  just  across  the  river  from  the  castle.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  her  Sundays  there, 
and  these  precautions  were  necessary,  as  the 
Graf,  her  father,  besides  being  a surly,  disagree- 
able old  man,  was  very  antagonistic  towards  all 
religious  persons.  But  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
on  the  way  they  met  the  old  lord,  who  asked 
them  who  they  were.  “ Englishmen  from 
Holland  on  our  way  to  Mulheim,”  replied  Penn. 

An  officious  attendant  here  interposed : 
“ Why  do  you  not  pull  off  your  hats  ? Is  it 
respectful  to  stand  covered  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  ? ” Penn  answered 
gravely  that  they  only  uncovered  their  heads 
when  in  prayer,  upon  which  the  Graf  called  out 
angrily  : “ We  have  no  need  of  Quakers  here. 
Get  you  out  of  my  dominions,  you  shall  not  go 
to  my  town.” 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  as  they  were 
intruders  on  his  property,  but  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  Drysberg.  The  way  led  through  a 
lonely  wood,  three  miles  long,  and  as  it  was  after 
nightfall  when  they  reached  the  gates  of  the 
town,  which  were  closed,  they  were  obliged  to 
lie  down  in  a field,  and  sleep  on  the  ground 
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till  five  in  the  morning,  when  they  obtained 
entrance. 

William  Penn  then  wrote  to  the  young 
Countess  the  following  letter  : — “ Though  thou 
art  unknown  to  me,  yet  art  thou  much  beloved 
for  the  sake  of  thy  desires  and  breathings  of 
soul  after  the  living  God.  The  report  thereof  has 
made  a deep  impression  on  my  spirit,  and  raised 
in  me  a fervent  inclination  to  visit  thee,  and  the 
rather  because  of  thy  suffering  and  tribulation 
thou  hast  begun  to  endure  for  the  sake  of  thy 
zeal  towards  God.”  He  concluded  by  explaining 
to  her  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  the  true 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  giving 
her  encouragement  to  follow  them.  To  the 
Graf  von  Falkenstein  he  also  wrote,  remon- 
strating with  him  for  his  conduct,  and  adding, 
“ The  Lord  reward  good  for  the  evil  which  thou 
showest  me.” 

When  Doctor  Maestricht  heard  of  this 
correspondence,  he  was  terrified  for  the  con- 
sequences, and  hastened  to  the  house  where 
Penn  was  lodging  in  Drysberg,  and  exclaimed 
excitedly,  “ What  will  become  of  the  poor 
Countess  ? Her  father  has  called  her  a Quaker 
this  long  time,  and  has  treated  her  with  great 
severity,  and  now  he  will  lead  her  a lamentable 
life.  You  are  indifferent  to  her  sufferings.” 

“ Far  from  it,”  answered  Penn  warmly,  “ I 
love  and  pity  her  with  my  whole  heart,  and 
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would  fain  minister  to  her.  But  do  not  be 
afraid,  I did  not  mention  your  name,  nor  the 
real  cause  of  my  visit  to  the  cruel  Graf,  nor 
did  I say  that  you  had  given  me  an  intro- 
duction.” 

The  poor  doctor  was  only  partially  reassured, 
and  Penn  rebuked  him  for  his  fears,  and  said 
that  he  should  act  with  the  boldness  of  true 
Christian  life.  After  their  mid-day  meal,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  Countess.  One  of 
her  pages,  no  doubt,  for  Penn  alludes  to  him 
as  “a  pretty,  tender  young  man,  near  to  the 
kingdom,  who  saluted  us  in  her  name  with  much 
love,  telling  us  how  grieved  she  was  at  her 
father’s  behaviour,  but  advising  us  not  to  expose 
ourselves  to  danger  by  coming  to  visit  her,  for 
we  should  not  succeed  in  seeing  her,  for  at  some 
he  sets  his  dogs,  and  puts  his  soldiers  to  beat 
others.”  Penn  asked  the  young  man  to  dine 
with  them,  but  he  answered  he  was  on  his  way 
in  great  haste  to  his  own  home  in  Meurs,  and 
yet  he  lingered.  “ He  was  constrained  to  come 
to  us,”  writes  Penn,  like  another  St  Paul,  “and 
he  inquired  of  us  concerning  the  Friends.” 

When  the  young  disciple  had  satisfied  his 
mind,  he  rose  to  go,  taking  many  messages  to 
his  gracious  mistress  from  the  saintly  band. 
Penn  and  his  followers,  finding  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do  in  Drysberg,  set  off  on  foot  for 

an  eight  miles’  walk  to  the  next  village,  where 
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they  hoped  to  obtain  accommodation  for  the 
night. 

The  road  lay  once  more  through  a great 
forest,  and  as  they  walked  under  the  solemn 
avenues  of  trees,  almost  shutting  out  the  day- 
light, their  thoughts  must  have  been  in  unison 
with  the  calm  tranquillity  which  surrounded  them. 
Fatigue  and  hardship  they  did  not  fear. 

From  one  ‘‘picturesque”  town  to  another 
they  found  their  way  through  the  country  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  through  Wesel,  Emmerich, 
and  Cleves.  The  very  use  of  such  a word  in 
Penn’s  diary,  shows  that  he  was  not  oblivious  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.1 

At  Cleves  they  fell  in  with  a “lady  of  quality,” 
who  told  them  she  knew  of  many  who  were 
seeking  after  God,  but  that  they  were  afraid  of 
being  called  Quakers.  “ But  why  should  the  name 
be  odious,”  answered  Penn  gravely,  “ especially 
in  this  country,  for  Germans  call  all  sobriety 
of  conduct  Quakerism,  which  should  take  off  from 
the  reproach.”  In  his  journal  he  records  that 
this  lady  puzzled  him,  probably  he  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  her  conversation. 

William  Penn  was  not  always  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot.  At  Cleves  he  was  able  to  hire  a 
waggon,  and  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
joined  Fox,  who  had  held  most  successful 
meetings,  and  made  many  Dutch  converts. 

1 Penn's  Travels , p.  82. 
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Penn  took  one  of  them,  named  Claus,  and 
together  they  visited  the  college  founded  by 
Labadie,  the  Jesuit.  The  house  had  been  the 
mansion  of  a noble  family  named  Somerdyke. 
Three  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  still  lived 
there  as  members  of  the  community,  and  with 
them,  as  companion,  an  old  maiden  lady  called 
Anna  Schurmans.  She  was  a great  linguist, 
and  had  studied  philosophy,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  learned  men  of  the  day.  They 
had  been  Calvinists,  but  had  been  so  affected 
by  the  discourse  of  Labadie,  that  they  had 
formed  a sort  of  sect  of  plain  people  much 
resembling  Quakers. 

Labadie  was  now  dead,  but  the  establishment 
was  carried  on  by  a pastor  named  Ivon.  The 
fact  that  they  had  renounced  the  world  and 
lived  in  this  austere  fashion,  was  a proof  that 
most  of  them,  at  least,  were  sincere  in  their 
beliefs,  and  Penn  was  deeply  interested  in  them, 
and  they  parted  with  great  warmth  on  both 
sides,  and  after  two  more  days’  travelling  in  the 
rough  waggon,  he  reached  Herwerden,  as  he 
had  faithfully  promised  the  Princess  Elisabeth 
once  more  before  his  departure,  and  she  received 
him  with  joy. 

Whether  among  burghers  or  courtiers,  Penn 
seemed  to  be  equally  welcome  and  equally  at 
home,  and  the  fervent  spirit  which  was  so 
specially  his  gift  never  seemed  to  leave  him. 
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The  following  day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his 
inn,  a carriage  was  heard  rattling  into  the  court- 
yard, and  the  Princess  came  in,  introducing  the 
Graf  von  Donau,  whom  she  wished  William 
Penn  to  meet.  The  Graf  spoke  in  French,  and 
they  at  once  fell  into  a discussion  on  religion, 
agreeing  on  most  points,  he  then  took  Penn 
to  task  for  the  custom  of  not  removing  his  hat. 
Penn  laboured  to  prove  that  this  was  a weed  of 
degeneracy,  a carnal  honour  to  a vain  mind,  and 
that  serviceable  respect  could  be  substituted  in 
its  place.  Whether  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  nobleman  or  not,  they  all  parted  the  best  of 
friends. 

When  the  last  interview  with  the  Princess 
took  place,  Penn  fell  on  his  knees  and  invoked 
a blessing  from  heaven  upon  her  and  those 
around  her,  and  so  he  bade  her  farewell.1 

These  quaint  German  pictures,  in  their 
almost  mediaeval  frames,  carry  us  into  a world  of 
long  ago,  even  more  far  away  than  the  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  England,  and  to  Penn  it  must  have 
been  a different  life  altogether,  but  with  further 
possibilities  for  good,  and  for  spiritual  fervours. 

At  least,  he  must  have  felt  that  his  labours 
were  not  in  vain,  and  that  he  had  been  permitted 
to  sow  the  good  seed  in  a foreign  land,  with 
every  hope  of  a plenteous  harvest. 

1 Travels , p.  121. 
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The  return  journey  was  not  so  successful.  They 
embarked  at  Brill  for  Harwich,  but  the  weather 
was  rough  at  starting,  and  soon  the  wind  rose  to 
a tempest,  the  wretched  little  packet  struggled 
through  the  foaming  waters,  hail  and  rain  descend- 
ing in  torrents  on  her  decks,  while  the  waves 
washed  over  them,  causing  great  danger  to 
the  seamen  and  passengers,  of  which  there  were 
very  many. 

Three  nights  and  two  days  they  endured 
these  sufferings  amid  great  fear,  till  at  last  the 
English  coast  came  into  sight  and  they  were 
landed  at  Harwich  on  August  24,  1677.  No 
doubt  Penn’s  horses  and  servants  were  waiting 
for  him,  it  was  the  quickest  mode  of  travelling  on 
the  bad  roads,  but  before  going  home,  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  a few  days  in  London.  Not 
more  than  he  could  help,  we  may  be  sure,  and  on 
September  5 he  reached  Worminghurst,  after 
three  months’  absence,  and  held  his  beloved 
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Gulielma  and  his  infant  son  once  more  in  his 
arms. 

There  for  a time  William  Penn  lived  peace- 
fully, as  befitted  a country  gentleman,  in  a well- 
ordered  home,  surrounded  by  friends,  many  of 
whom  had  known  Madam  Penn,  as  she  was 
called,  from  her  childhood,  for  she  had  been 
brought  up  at  one  period  in  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Springetts.  The  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— the  Fotherlys,  Tichbornes,  and  others — 
disliked  Quakerism,  but,  as  well-bred  people,  did 
not  allow  their  private  feelings  to  make  any 
difference  in  their  manner  of  receiving  old 
friends. 

Naturally,  the  Penns  house  was  conducted 
upon  very  strict  rules,  every  hour  of  the  day 
was  measured  out,  and  many  were  those  given 
up  to  work  and  prayer.  But  the  natural  charm 
of  mind  and  character  of  the  great  Quaker,  his 
personal  magnetism,  and  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  young  wife,  disarmed  those  who 
might  have  been  captious  or  unkindly  critical, 
and  besides,  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  a 
man  who  never  deviated,  at  home  or  abroad,  from 
the  principles  he  had  adopted  and  the  rule  of 
conduct  he  had  laid  down.  And  so,  among  the 
hills  and  woodlands  round  his  Sussex  home,  he 
enjoyed  for  a short  period,  those  best  gifts  of 
family  love  and  peace,  Gods  own  heritage  to 


man. 
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In  1679  we  see  Wiliam  Penn  under  a new 
aspect,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
his  country.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel 
Algernon  Sidney  was  standing  as  candidate  for 
Guildford  at  the  election,  and  Penn,  being  of 
opinion  that  Sidneys  free  and  noble  spirit,  as 
well  as  his  many  talents,  would  be  of  value  for 
his  country,  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear  to 
get  him  elected.  This  may  cause  surprise,  for 
Quakers  did  not  usually  interfere  in  such  matters, 
on  account  of  their  conscientious  motives. 
William  Penn  also  partook  of  these  scruples,  and 
would  probably,  in  an  ordinary  case,  have  contented 
himself  with  writing  one  of  his  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  that 
Colonel  Algernon  Sidney  was  so  intimate  a 
friend  that  he  felt  it  was  wise  and  right  that  he 
should  be  supported.1 

Penn  had  long  cherished  close  relations  with 
Sidney,  who  had  been  a friend  to  him  from  his 
youth,  and  who  was  a frequent  and  valued  guest 
at  Worminghurst. 

William  Penn  had  been  brought  up  among 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  his  class  interests 
were  shared  with  them,  but  it  was  neither  rank 
nor  the  absence  of  it  that  counted  with  him,  it 
was  vice  and  frivolity  that  he  strove  against.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  for  a religious  man  to 

1 Quakers  recorded  their  votes,  but  never  took  bribes,  which 
at  that  time  was  a recognised  usage. 
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shun  the  drawing-room  or  the  market-place ; but 
he  would  not  have  upheld  one  from  mere  party 
spirit. 

Algernon  Sidney  was  one  of  the  patriots  of 
the  day,  as  after-events  proved,  for  he  sacrificed 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  was  no  friend 
of  Quakers,  but  a friend  of  Penn,  and  they  two 
now  stood  out  conspicuously  before  the  world,1 
at  present  Sidney  was  standing  in  the  interest 
of  Liberal  reform  against  Dalmahoy,  who  was  one 
of  the  court  party. 

It  was  therefore  as  a country  gentleman  that 
William  Penn  offered  his  services  at  the  County 
Hall,  though  the  Recorder,  furious  at  his  inter- 
ference, branded  him  openly  with  the  name  of 
Jesuit . Colonel  Sidney  had  a majority,  yet  Dal- 
mahoy was  returned  on  the  plea  that  the  Colonel 
was  not  a freeman  of  Guildford. 

Penn  rode  home  when  the  election  was  over, 
sore  at  heart,  and  ruminating  on  all  the  base 
transactions  that  had  taken  place  that  day ; and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  Sidney,  who  had  had  a 
majority  of  140  should  petition  against  the  return. 

Next  day  he  wrote  to  Sidney  : — 

“ Thou  and  thy  friends  have  a conscientious 
regard  for  England,  and  to  be  put  aside  by  such 
base  ways  is  really  a suffering  for  righteousness. 
Thou  hast  embarked  thyself  with  them  that  seek 

1 Barillion  writes  to  his  master,  Louis  XIV.,  that  Penn  and 
Sidney  are  “ ^ la  tete  d’un  fort  grand  parti.”— Dalrymple  Papers . 
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and  love  and  choose  the  best  things,  and  number 
is  not  weight  to  thee.” 

However,  before  the  matter  could  be  settled, 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  which  gave  another 
opportunity  to  Algernon  Sidney  and  fresh  anxiety 
to  William  Penn.  The  latter  begged  his  friend 
to  try  Bramber,  which  was  in  his  own  county, 
but  Sidney  was  again  defeated,  this  time  by  his 
own  brother  Henry,  who  afterwards  became  Lord 
Romney,  this  man  was  younger  than  Algernon, 
a rogue  and  a rake,  and  loose  in  his  morals,  but 
he  made  his  way  rapidly  at  court.1 

These  events  caused  Penn  to  publish  a book 
called  One  Project  for  the  good  of  England,  that 
is,  our  “Civil  union  is  our  civil  safety.”  In  it  he 
pointed  out  that  all  English  Protestants  of  every 
sect  owed  allegiance  to  the  Civil  Government, 
whereas  the  Catholics  had  another  temporal 
power,  superior  to  the  Government  they  belonged 
to,  and  in  order  that  the  Pope  should  have  no 
dominion  in  England,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  maintain  the  civil  interests  of  both  church- 
men and  dissenters.  He  proposed  that  the  latter 
might  be  enabled  to  show  they  were  not  Roman 
Catholics,  that  they  denied  the  Popes  right  to 
depose  a sovereign,  denied  purgatory  after  death, 
transubstantiation,  prayers  to  the  saints,  etc., 
his  one  object  being  to  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  ought  not  to  oppress  those  who 
1 Blencoe,  Sydney  Papers , p.  274. 
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were  able  to  make  such  a declaration.  It  may 
be  noticed  here  that  William  Penn’s  writings 
were  becoming  more  of  a political  nature,  though 
still  always  with  the  object  of  furthering  religious 
toleration,  which  was  the  great  purpose  of  his  life, 
and  which  he  never  for  a moment  lost  sight  of. 

After  this  episode  with  the  elections,  Penn 
returned  to  his  usual  peaceful  avocations,  but  the 
year  was  saddened  to  him  by  the  untimely  death 
of  the  Princess  Elisabeth.  In  a touching  tribute 
to  her  memory  which  he  wrote,  he  recorded  the 
last  words  she  had  spoken  to  him.  “ Though  I 
live  at  a distance,  and  you  should  never  see  me 
more,  I desire  you  to  remember  that  I thank  you 
for  this  good  time,  and  be  assured  that  though  my 
condition  subjects  me  to  divers  temptations,  yet 
my  soul  hath  strong  desires  after  the  best  things.” 

Penn’s  work  at  this  period  took  him  into  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  correspondence 
must  have  been  unusually  large,  yet  but  few  of 
his  letters  have  been  preserved.  Having  before 
me  an  original  one  hitherto  unpublished,  I think 
it  may  be  of  interest  as  giving  an  insight  into 
his  thoughts,  and  is  a specimen  of  his  style. 
William  Penn  seems  to  have  modelled  his  epistles 
on  those  of  the  great  apostle,  and  there  certainly 
is  a Pauline  note  about  this  one,  which  breathes 
a spirit  of  very  exalted  piety.  The  letter  is  to  a 
young  man  named  Sir  John  Rodes  of  Barl- 
borough  Hall : — 
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“ York,  20th  of  Mr.  ’8o. 

“ Dear  Child, 

“ I rejoice  that  God  has  drawn  near 
to  thy  heart,  with  His  blessed  spirit,  and  I 
beseech  Him  to  be  good  unto  thee,  and  make 
thy  passage  easy  and  sweet,  through  the  holy 
death  of  the  cross,  to  that  life  and  kingdom  which 
shall  never  have  end. 

“ O keep  thyn  eye  to  that  holy  truth  that  has 
visited  thy  soul,  and  it  will  give  thee  strength  to 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 

“ I will  be  thy  eternal  crown,  if  thou  art  faith- 
ful. Be  retired,  few  in  words,  especially  about 
religion,  hide  the  word  in  thy  heart,  by  wch  the 
young  man  cleanses  his  way,  and  it  will  make 
thee  wise  to  Salvation. 

“ I intend  some  books  for  thee,  and  a short 
method  or  course  of  exercises  wch  may  be  for 
thy  proffitting.  Salute  me  to  thy  sister.  Walke 
wisely.  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  and  be  the  holy 
guide  of  thy  youth,  that  thy  age  may  be  honour- 
able in  Him,  in  whom  stands  the  truest  nobility, 
and  where  all  nations  must  have  the  blessing,  if 
ever  they  will  be  blessed.  Farewell  in  the  Lord. 
Thy  true  lover  and  friend, 

“ Wm.  Penn.”1 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  he  counselled 
those  to  whom  he  was  drawn  in  bonds  of  holy 
love. 

1 This  letter  was  in  the  collection  of  the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  and  is  at 
Northland  House,  Dungannon,  Ireland. 
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It  is  at  this  period  that  William  Penn  stands 
out  pre-eminent  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
figures  of  the  time. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  first,  the  religiously 
minded  young  man,  refusing  the  trammels  of 
society,  or  associating  with  frivolous  companions, 
then  for  some  years  a willing  martyr  he  suffered 
imprisonment,  and  rejoiced  in  bearing  hardship 
for  the  good  of  the  brethren ; at  a time  when 
persecution  for  the  faiths  sake  was  a daily 
matter,  calling  neither  for  interference  nor  com- 
passion, this  great  soul  was  raised  up  in  England 
as  the  champion  of  religious  right.  Liberty  of 
Conscience  was  his  war-cry,  and  successive 
ages  are  more  indebted  to  William  Penn  than 
perhaps  they  may  be  aware  of. 

When  the  hot  ardour  of  youthful  enthusiasm 
had  passed,  he  found  that  by  returning  to  his 
rightful  position  in  society,  his  great  work  would 
be  much  aided,  obtaining  by  influence  what  he 
had  failed  to  effect  by  defiance.  Absolutely 
neutral  as  to  the  party  strife  raging  around  him, 
and  wanting  no  honours  (though  some  were  about 
to  be  thrust  upon  him),  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  many  who  shared  quite  opposite  views. 
Whig  and  Tory  lords,  as  well  as  Liberal  reformers, 
all  sought  him  out,  and  offered  to  aid  his  projects. 
After  long  waiting,  the  House  of  Commons 
decided  to  listen  to  his  plea  for  Dissenters,  and 
before  a Committee  at  Westminster,  in  a long 
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and  able  speech,  Penn  implored  his  hearers  to 
insert  a clause  for  toleration  for  Quakers  in  a 
Bill  then  before  Parliament. 

Had  it  passed,  the  whole  course  of  Penn’s 
career  might  have  been  changed,  but  the  Rye- 
house  Plot,  in  which  Algernon  Sidney  was 
implicated,  and  charged  with  others  in  having 
conspired  against  the  Government  and  life  of 
the  King,  entirely  engrossed  the  public  attention 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Penn’s  petition 
remained  ungranted — a deep  disappointment  to 
him  at  the  time,  and  yet  which  brought  about 
a new  and  wonderful  change  in  this  life : a 
change  that  was  permitted  to  take  place,  so  as  to 
assist  that  divine  scheme  for  the  world’s  happi- 
ness, universal  freedom  of  thought,  and  personal 
liberty. 

Thus,  the  dream  of  his  life  was  in  time  to  be 
accomplished,  rendering  him  an  object  worthy 
of  his  nation’s  gratitude. 
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Besides  the  income  William  Penn  derived  from 
his  father  s property  in  Ireland  and  other  sources, 
he  had  claims  on  the  Crown  for  money  lent  to 
the  King  by  the  deceased  Admiral.  This  debt 
amounted  to  16,000. 

Penn  had  no  immediate  need  for  the  money, 
though  he  naturally  wished  to  acquire  what  was 
by  right  his  own,  as  he  was  not  destitute  of  a 
“moderate  and  reasonable  regard  to  worldly 
interests,”  but  what  he  did  desire,  was  to  obtain 
a tract  of  land  in  America  in  lieu  of  it,  and  he 
therefore  petitioned  King  Charles  to  grant  him 
some  land  north  of  Maryland,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Delaware  River. 

Some  writers  assert  that  the  Admiral  before 
his  death  had  counselled  his  son  to  adopt  this 
course,  but  this  is  improbable,  for  it  was  through 
the  settlers  in  New  Jersey  that  William  Penn  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  having  been  four  years  trustee  to  Byllinge,  he 

had  seen  what  a valuable  colony  might  be 
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planted,  by  a selection  of  suitable  families,  of 
religious  tendencies,  who  should  migrate  and 
dwell  together  there.1 

His  petition  to  the  king  in  1680  was,  that  in 
lieu  of  money  settlement,  he,  and  his  heirs 
forever,  should  possess  this  tract  of  unoccupied 
land  in  America.2 

The  petition  was  read  by  Charles,  who  sent 
it  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  in  their  turn  sent  it 
on  to  the  Lords  Committee  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  it  in 
both  places,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
William  Penn  was  a Quaker,  but  after  much 
advice  being  given  and  taken  on  both  sides, 
it  wras  at  last  decided  in  his  favour. 

On  June  24,  1680,  there  met  in  some  old  hall 
in  Westminster  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  President,  Henry 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  Christopher  Monck, 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  others  were  members, 
and  the  important  question  was  discussed  by 
them.  William  Penn  was  invited  to  attend  and 
explain  exactly  what  tract  of  land  he  desired,  and 
how  far  north. 

1 Anderson,  in  his  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of 
the  Origin  of  Commerce , uses  these  words  : — “ The  same  year 
(1680)  gave  rise  to  the  noble  English  Colony  of  Pennsylvania 
in  North  America.  Mr  William  Penn,  an  eminent  Quaker,  and 
a gentleman  of  great  knowledge  and  repute,  had  it  granted  to 
him  at  this  time.” 

2 “ This  petition  existed,  but  in  a mutilated  state,  as  late  as 
I735*” — Hazard’s  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  474, 
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He  stood  before  them,  his  hat  on  his  head, 
his  bearing  calm  and  grave,  as  usual,  but  with 
the  clear  knowledge  and  determination,  and  the 
ready  answer — attributes  which  never  seemed  to 
desert  him. 

'‘Three  degrees  northward  from  Maryland,” 
he  replied  quietly,  “and  for  that  I will  remit  the 
debt  due  from  His  Majesty.” 

The  Committee  replied  that  they  were  doubt- 
ful about  the  boundaries,  but  they  claimed  that 
Lord  Baltimore’s  domain  should  not  be  invaded, 
and  that  no  ammunition  should  be  sold  to  the 
Indians.  A smile  must  surely  have  risen  on  the 
face  of  the  man  of  peace  at  such  a request,  but 
he  only  said  gravely  that  Susquehanna  Fort 
should  be  the  boundary  of  the  Baltimore  province, 
and  that  he  pledged  himself  to  furnish  no 
ammunition. 

Nothing,  however,  was  fixed  upon,  and 
meetings  on  the  subject  continued  at  intervals 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  January  22, 
1681,  a further  meeting  was  called  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Whitehall.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Mr  Hyde,  Mr  Seymour,  and  Mr  Secretary 
Jenkins,  were  those  present,  and  discussed  the 
draft  of  a patent  which  had  now  been  drawn  up.1 

luUpon  reading  the  draft  of  a patent  for  Mr  Penn,  con- 
stituting him  absolute  proprietory  of  a tract  of  land  in  America, 
northerly  of  Maryland.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee  desiring 
Lord  Chief  Justice  North  to  take  the  said  patent  into  his  con- 
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On  February  i,  1681,  the  Bishop  of  London 
desired  that  Mr  Penn  be  obliged  to  admit  a 
chaplain  of  his  appointment,  should  any  number 
of  settlers  desire  the  same.  By  this  time  most 
of  the  objections  had  been  raised  and  settled, 
and  on  February  24  the  patent  was  ready, 
with  a blank  left  for  the  name  of  the  colony, 
and  the  charter  was  submitted  for  the  royal 
signature. 

On  March  14  it  was  sent  to  William  Penn, 
and  he  found  that  the  name  inserted  was 
“ Pennsylvania.”  This  annoyed  him  very  much, 
his  own  idea  had  been  to  call  the  new  province, 
New  Wales,  as  he  was  told  it  was  a hilly 
country,  and  “ Pen  ” was  Welsh  for  a head,1  as 
Penmnenmawr  in  Wales,  and  Penrith  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  king 
insisted  on  calling  the  new  country  Pennsylvania. 

William  Penn  now  offered  the  Under-Secretary 
twenty  guineas  if  he  could  get  the  name  altered, 
but  the  Secretary  declared  this  was  impossible. 
It  was  most  distasteful  to  him,  for,  as  but  few 

sideration,  and  to  provide  by  fit  clauses  therein  that  All  acts  of 
sovereignty , as  to  Peace  and  War , be  reserved  unto  the  King,  and 
that  all  acts  of  parliament  concerning  Trade  and  Navigation , and 
His  Majesty’s  Customs , be  duly  observed,  and  in  general  that  the 
Patent  be  so  drawn,  that  it  may  consist  with  the  King’s  interest 
and  service,  and  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  Planters  to 
settle  under  it.” — Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council. 

1 “ I chose  New  Wales,  being  a pretty  hilly  country,  and  when 
the  secretary,  a Welshman,  refused  to  call  it  by  that  name,  I 
proposed  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to  it.” — “ Penn’s  Letter 
to  R.  Turner,”  Hazard’s  Annals , p.  500. 
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persons  would  know  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  would  be  looked  on  as  an  act 
of  vanity  on  his  part.  Finding  remonstrance 
of  no  avail,  he  went  off  to  Whitehall  with  the 
determination  of  making  the  king  listen  to 
reason. 

Charles  received  him  in  his  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  asked  him  his  errand. 

Penn  laid  the  matter  before  him  with  great 
gravity,  but  the  king  only  saw  the  humorous 
side,  at  the  idea  of  the  sober  Quaker,  presenting 
such  a vain  and  egotistical  front  to  the  world. 
Penn’s  request  was  unheeded. 

“No!  no!  Friend  Penn,”  said  the  king,  “the 
thing  is  passed,  and  I cannot  alter  it.  But  do 
not  flatter  yourself  it  is  in  honour  of  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  name  is  purely  in  commemora- 
tion of  your  father,  the  Admiral.”  And  with  this 
jeering  answer  Penn  had  to  content  himself.1 

The  charter  was  then  duly  signed,  and 
Charles  gave  it  further  authority  by  a declara- 
tion on  April  2 to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
province,  and  enjoining  them  to  yield  all 
obedience  to  the  proprietor,  his  heirs,  and  their 
deputies.2 

William  Penn’s  first  step  was  to  draw  up 
“ Certain  conditions  and  concessions,  to  be 

1 Watson’s  Annals , p.  12. 

2 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn , vol.  i.,  p.  280. 
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agreed  upon  by  the  proprietory  Governor  of  the 
province,  and  those  who  became  purchasers  in 
the  same.” 

Such  a far-seeing  man  as  Penn  was  not 
likely  to  embark  on  any  enterprise  without 
great  deliberation.  He  wrote  minute  specifica- 
tions relating  to  building  and  forming  towns, 
stipulating  that  no  purchaser  of  ten  thousand 
acres  or  more  should  have  1000  acres  lying 
together,  unless  in  three  years  he  planted  a 
family  upon  each  thousand  of  the  same,  thus 
preventing  any  one  man  absorbing  too  large 
a share  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

On  behalf  of  the  Indians,  he  ordered  that 
their  furs  should  be  sold  in  the  public  market- 
place, so  that  the  planters  might  not  overreach 
them,  and  in  this  ;manner,  suffer  the  test  whether 
they  were  good  or  bad.  He  further  added  that 
no  man  should  affront  or  wrong  any  Indian, 
or  judge  him  himself,  but  that  every  complaint 
should  be  brought  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Province. 

In  the  present  day  such  a just  and  merciful 
policy  is  only  what  we  should  expect  in  the 
formation  and  care  of  a colony,  but  at  that 
period  such  humanity  was  absolutely  unknown. 
The  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  poor  natives 
alone  have  immortalised  William  Penn.  Soaring 
above  the  customs  of  his  time,  when  navigators 
and  adventurers  considered  the  inhabitants  of 
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any  lands  they  discovered  as  their  lawful  prey, 
to  treat  and  use  at  their  pleasure,  he  regarded 
his  unknown  subjects  as  men  of  like  feelings 
and  passions  with  himself,  and  who,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ignorance,  were  the  more 
entitled  to  his  fatherly  care  and  protection. 

Large  offers  were  promptly  made  to  him  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  he  declined 
them  at  once.  “A  great  temptation,”  he  called 
it,  when  he  refused  £ 6000  for  six  shares  in  the 
Indian  trade,  “but  the  Lord  guided  me  with 
His  wisdom,  from  committing  an  act  so  unworthy 
of  one  who  trusted  in  His  name,  when  the  work 
entrusted  to  me  was  to  honour  that  name,  and 
set  up  a standard,  and  example  among  the 
nations.”  1 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  1682,  Lady 
Penn  died.  Though  their  lives  appeared  to 
have  been  sundered  of  late,  William  Penn  had 
the  deepest  love  for  his  mother,  and  he  was  so 
affected  by  her  death  that  he  was  ill  for  some 
days.  We  learn  this  from  a letter  he  wrote  to 
a friend,  in  which  he  says  : “ Both  thy  letters 
came  to  me  in  a few  days  one  of  the  other.  My 
sickness  upon  my  mother’s  death,  who  was  last 
seventh  day  interred,  permitted  me  not  to  answer 
thee  as  soon  as  desired.”2 

He  employed  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  draw- 

1 Hazard’s  Annals , p.  522. 

2 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  i.,  p.  298. 
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ing  up  the  “ Frame”  of  the  Government,  and  had 
it  published  in  order  to  prevent  all  future  claim 
by  the  Duke  of  York  or  his  heirs,  the  Duke 
having  been  made  Governor  of  New  York.  A 
deed  of  release  was  then  made  out  by  H.R.H., 
who,  out  of  special  regard  to  the  “ memory  and 
faithful  and  eminent  services  performed  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  for  the  better  en- 
couragement of  his  son,  and  the  goodwill  that 
he  bore  towards  him,”  assigned  to  him  the  tract 
of  land  called  Pennsylvania.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  Duke,  another  tract  adjoining,  which 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Territories,” 
and  was  made  over  to  Penn  and  his  heirs  August 
24,  1682. 1 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  settle  his 
private  affairs.  He  had  three  children  now, 
Springett,  Letitia,  and  William,  and  not  only 
was  he  deeply  affected  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  them,  but  he  was  also  particularly  anxious 
about  their  spiritual  welfare. 

Ever  ready  with  his  pen,  and  perhaps  hardly 
trusting  himself  to  speak  the  words  which 
sounded  like  a last  farewell,  he  put  into  the 
form  of  a letter  rules  of  conduct  and  advice. 
This  has  been  preserved,  and  is  very  beautiful 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  and  patriarchal  spirit 
it  displays.  It  is  also  interesting  as  a specimen 
1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  i.,  p.  309. 
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of  the  ideas  which  permeated  their  home  life. 
It  is  much  too  long  to  give  the  whole  of  it,  but 
it  may  not  weary  the  readers  to  have  an  abridged 
portion  of  it  put  before  them. 

“ My  dear  Wife  and  Children, 

“ My  love,  which  neither  sea,  nor  land,  nor 
death  can  extinguish  towards  you,  most  en- 
dearedly  visits  you  with  eternal  embraces,  and 
will  abide  with  you  for  ever.  My  dear  wife, 
remember  thou  wast  the  love  of  my  youth  and 
the  joy  of  my  life,  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as 
most  worthy  of  all  my  earthly  comforts.  God 
knows  and  thou  knowest  it,  it  was  a match  of 
Providences  own  making.  Now  I am  to  leave 
thee,  and  that  without  knowing  whether  I shall 
ever  see  thee  more  in  this  life. 

“Take  my  counsel  to  thy  bosom  : — 

“ Firstly . Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  dwell  in 
you  richly. 

“ Secondly . Be  diligent  in  meetings  and  wor- 
ship and  business,  and  let  meetings  be  kept  once 
a day  in  the  family,  and,  my  dearest,  divide  thy 
time  and  be  regular.  In  the  morning,  view  the 
business  of  the  house.  Grieve  not  thyself  with 
careless  servants,  they  will  disorder  thee,  rather 
pay  them  and  let  them  go.  It  is  best  to  avoid 
many  words,  which  I know  wound  the  soul. 

“ Thirdly . Cast  up  thy  income  and  see  what 
it  daily  amounts  to,  and  I beseech  thee  live  low 
and  sparingly  until  my  debts  are  paid.  I write 
not  as  doubtful  of  thee,  but  to  quicken  thee. 

“ Fourthly . My  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to 
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thy  care  the  dear  children  abundantly  beloved  of 
me.  Breed  them  up  in  the  love  of  virtue.  I 
had  rather  they  were  homely  than  finely  bred. 
Religion  in  the  heart  leads  into  true  civility, 
teaching  men  and  women  to  be  mild  and 
courteous. 

“ Fifthly . Breed  them  up  in  a love  one  of 
another.  Tell  them  it  is  the  charge  I left  be- 
hind me.  Tell  them  it  was  my  counsel,  they 
should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another. 
For  their  learning  be  liberal,  spare  no  cost. 
Rather  keep  an  ingenuous  person  in  the  house 
to  teach  them,  than  send  them  to  schools,  too 
many  evil  impressions  being  commonly  received 
there.  And  now,  dear  children,  be  obedient  to 
your  dear  mother,  whose  virtue  and  good  name 
is  an  honour  to  you,  for  she  hath  been  exceeded 
by  none  in  integrity,  industry,  and  virtue,  and 
good  understanding,  qualities  not  usual  among 
women  of  her  worldly  condition  and  quality.  Be 
temperate  in  all  things,  watch  against  anger,  and 
avoid  flatterers,  who  are  thieves  in  disguise.  Be 
plain  in  your  apparel,  let  your  virtue  be  your 
ornament.  Be  not  busy-bodies,  meddle  not 
with  other  folk’s  manners,  and  for  you  who 
are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  Government  of 
Pennsylvania,  especially  my  first  born,  be  lowly 
diligent  and  tender.1  Keep  upon  the  square,  for 
God  sees  you.  Use  no  tricks,  but  let  your  heart 
be  upright  before  the  Lord.  So  may  my  God, 
who  hath  blessed  me  with  abundant  mercies, 

1 This  would  seem  to  infer  that  Springett  was  the  eldest.  It 
must  mean  his  first  child  to  live  to  grow  up,  unless  the  records  of 
the  children’s  births  and  deaths  are  wrongly  given. 
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guide  you  by  His  counsel,  bless  you,  and  bring 
you  to  His  eternal  glory.  So  farewell  to  my 
thrice  beloved  wife  and  children. 

“ Yours  as  God  pleaseth,  which  no  waters  can 
quench,  no  time  forget,  nor  distance  wear  away, 
but  remains  for  ever, 

“ William  Penn. 

“ WORMINGHURST, 

“4th  of  the  6th  Month,  1682.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PENNSYLVANIA 

While  William  Penn  was  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  three  ships  full  of  intending 
emigrants,  two  from  London  and  one  from  Bristol, 
set  sail  for  the  new  province. 

The  John  and  Sarah  from  London  arrived 
first,  the  Factor  from  Bristol  got  stranded  in  the 
river,  which  becoming  frozen  up,  they  remained 
there  all  winter.  Another  London  ship,  the  Amity , 
was  driven  out  of  her  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  did  not  reach  America  till  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  ; thus  these  poor  people  endured  great 
hardship  in  their  endeavour  to  reach  this  new 
land  of  peace  and  plenty.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, left  without  some  one  in  authority  to  come 
to  their  aid,  for  Penn  sent  out  his  secretary, 
Colonel  Markham,  who  was  also  his  cousin,  and 
whom  he  had  appointed  deputy-governor.1 

On  September  i,  1682,  William  Penn  sailed 
from  the  Downs  in  the  ship  Welcome  with  a party 
of  about  one  hundred  Friends,  full  of  courage  and 

1 He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn’s  sister. 
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high  resolve,  but  leaving  all  he  loved  best  behind 
him.  The  weather  must  have  been  propitious, 
for  the  voyage  was  a short  one ; but  they  had 
only  just  got  out  to  sea  when  a virulent  outbreak 
of  small-pox  occurred,  which  swept  off  one-third 
of  the  passengers  who  had  embarked  at  Deal. 
Penn  worked  indefatigably  among  his  stricken 
brethren,  and  putting  aside  all  fears  of  infection 
for  himself,  ministered  to  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  sick  and  dying.  On  October  24, 
the  vessel  reached  the  “Capes,”  and  on  the  28th 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  and  there  Penn  first  stepped 
on  the  soil  of  the  new  world.  He  was  hailed  with 
acclamations  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  had 
a court-house  there,  and  two  gentlemen,  John 
Moll  and  Epthraim  Hannan,  performed  livery  of 
seism , by  handing  him  turf,  twig,  water,  and  soil, 
with  due  formality.1 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Duke  of  York,  before 
going  further,  he  travelled  to  New  York  to  visit 
the  colony  which  was  nominally  held  by  His 
Royal  Highness.  From  there  he  journeyed  to 
Maryland  to  see  Lord  Baltimore,  at  whose  house 
the  two  governors  met  with  much  friendliness  on 
both  sides,  and  they  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  provinces. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  they 
decided  to  postpone  further  business  until  the 
spring.  Lord  Baltimore  was  a most  courteous 
1 Hazard’s  Annals , p.  597. 
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gentleman,  and,  although  he  Was  a Roman 
Catholic  and  had  peopled  his  colony  with  those 
of  his  own  persuasion,  he  had  the  same  liberality 
of  spirit  as  William  Penn,  and  showed  no  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  Quaker  governor,  but  was 
ready  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who 
cared  to  settle  in  his  province. 

From  there  Penn  returned  to  Uplands,  after- 
wards called  Chester,1  he  also  held  an  assembly 
there.  When  an  Act  of  Union  was  passed, 
annexing  the  “ Territories  ” to  the  province,  the 
Dutch,  Swedes,  and  foreigners  of  all  descriptions 
within  these  boundaries  were  naturalised,  and  the 
code  known  as  the  “ Great  Law  ” was  passed. 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  absolute 
religious  liberty  for  all  those  who  believed  in  one 
God,  but  required  all  office-holders  to  profess 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  After  arranging 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Friends,  he  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  in  after  years  the  capital  city  of 
his  great  province  was  to  rise  as  a memorial  of 
him  for  all  time.  He  left  his  retainers  and  posses- 
sions on  this  occasion,  and  with  a party  of  his 
friends  simply  rowed  up  in  an  open  boat  between 
the  wooded  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  beauti- 
ful in  all  their  primitive  luxuriance  of  vegetation. 

He  landed  at  a low  and  sandy  beach  called 
Dock  Creek,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  he 

1 This  Swedish  name  was  changed  by  William  Penn  to  please  a 
Quaker,  Robert  Pearson,  ancestor  of  Benjamin  West,  the  artist. 
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found  it  the  absolute  virgin  wilderness  some 
writers  would  have  us  imagine.  Already  there 
was  a little  settlement  of  European  colonists,  and 
near  the  Creek  were  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 
A low  wooden  house  was  in  process  of  erection, 
afterwards  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  and  a shelv- 
ing bank  long  remained  in  Water  Street,  150  feet 
north  of  the  Dock,  which  doubtless  was  the  path- 
way that  William  Penn  traversed  from  the  landing 
to  the  wooden  building,  which  may  have  been  his 
first  shelter.1 

Governor  Penn’s  first  care  was  to  meet  the 
Indian  subjects  of  his  little  kingdom.  These 
consisted  of  tribes  who  had  migrated  from  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  west  to  the  country  of  the 
Delaware. 

News  of  his  coming  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  they  had  assembled  in  multitudes  with  their 
sachems  or  chiefs  to  see  this  white  man  whose 
treatment  of  them  was  already  so  different  from 
anything  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

This  great  array  of  strange  men  in  their  war 
paint  and  feathers,  and  fully  armed,  must  have 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  little  band  of 
devoted  Englishmen.  But  faith  in  their  leader, 
now  their  ruler,  restored  some  courage  to  their 
faint  hearts,  and  they  found  strength  in  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.2 

1 Philadelphia  Magazine. 

2 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  i.,  p.  339. 
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A meeting  was  now  arranged  at  a spot  called 
Shackamaxon,  higher  up  the  river.1 

It  is  to  tradition  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  that  this  treaty  was  held  under 
the  widespread  branches  of  a great  elm  tree, 
that  grew  near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
The  aged  Judge  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  the  spot,  and  that 
Benjamin  Lay,  the  hermit,  who  came  to  the 
country  in  1731,  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  place 
of  the  Treaty.  Other  cities  of  the  Union  have 
had  their  consecrated  trees,  and  history  abounds 
with  them.2  For  over  a hundred  years,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  accredited  locality.  During 

1 Now  the  site  of  Kensington,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

2 In  a letter  from  D.  Logan  in  1827,  he  says:  “We  have 
papers  in  our  possession  with  some  evidence  that  the  treaty  was 
held  at  Shackamaxon,  which  I have  no  doubt  was  the  case. 
Some  people  have  a propensity  to  unsettle  every  received  opinion. 
My  mother,  who  was  born  in  Chester,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  been  contemporaries 
cf  William  Penn.”  And  again,  in  a letter  from  Richard  Peters,  of 
same  date : 

“ My  Uncle,  Richard  Peters,  was  35  or  40  years  Secretary  of 
the  Province.  In  those  days  the  fact  was  never  disputed.  My 
old  friend  David  Conyngham  and  I both  remember  bathing  on 
the  sandy  beach  near  the  famous  Elm,  standing  up  majestically 
on  a high  and  clean  bank,  which  was  later  washed  away.  Mr 
Conyngham  remembered  the  frequent  visits  of  Benjamin  Lay  to 
the  scene  of  our  sport.  Benjamin  Lay  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1731,  aged  54,  less  than  50  years  after  the  treaty,  and  was 
personally  acquainted  with  individuals  who  knew  the  locality  of 
the  transaction.” — Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Watson’s  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  126. 
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the  stay  of  the  English  army  near  Philadelphia 
in  1755,  the  British  General,  Simcox,  out  of 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  founder,  placed 
a sentinel  under  the  elm  tree  to  prevent  its 
branches  from  being  cut  off.1  Hither  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  repaired  when  that  memorable 
treaty  was  established,  William  Penn  was  only 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  followers  by 
wearing  a sash  of  sky-blue  silk  netting  round  his 
waist.2  At  his  right  hand  stood  Colonel  Markham, 
and  he  was  followed  by  a train  of  Quakers. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a roll  of  parchment  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

A strange  scene  this,  the  Quaker  band 
standing  defenceless  and  alone,  without  men- 
at-arms,  or  pomp  of  war,  surrounded  by  a savage 
people  held  in  check  by  the  commanding  presence 
of  one  white  man  who  led  them  fearlessly.  True, 
the  Indians  had  been  told  that  he  came  with  a 
message  of  peace,  but  how  could  these  poor 
ignorant  natives  believe  in  doctrines  and  motives 
so  absolutely  different  to  their  own ! 

1 The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1812.  Samuel  Coates  sent  the 
stump  over  to  England  to  John  Penn,  grandson  of  the  founder, 
and  it  was  placed  on  a pedestal  at  Stoke  Park,  Bucks,  his  country 
seat.  The  writer  of  this  book  has  often  seen  it,  and  remembers  it 
from  her  childhood.  It  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  1898  while 
in  the  possession  of  Dugald  Stuart,  Esq.,  a direct  descendant 
of  the  great  Quaker,  when  his  country  house,  Tempsford  Hall, 
Beds,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

2 These  details  have  been  treated  as  myths.  The  sash  was, 
however,  long  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Kelt,  Esq.,  of 
Seething  Hall,  near  Norwich. — Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn,  vol.  i.  p,  340. 
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A chief  advanced  from  the  rest  and  placed 
upon  his  own  head  a small  horn,  this  was  a 
token  that  the  spot  was  sacred,  and  it  also 
served  as  a signal  to  the  tribes.  In  an  instant 
the  Indians  threw  down  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  form  of  a half  moon 
on  the  ground,  and  the  Sachem  who  acted  as 
interpreter  announced  to  Governor  Penn  that 
the  nations  were  ready  to  hear  him.1 

It  is  to  Sir  Benjamin  West,  the  painter, 
that  we  owe  the  picture  of  the  treaty,  but  he  has 
given  us  a very  false  idea  of  the  real  occurrence. 
It  is  too  modern  in  tone,  with  houses  in  the 
background  which  did  not  then  exist.2 

All  artists  are  chargeable  with  grave  mistakes 
regarding  the  costumes  of  the  early  Quakers, 
in  many  cases  giving  them  coats  and  hats  of  a 
form  not  invented  for  half-a-century  later.  In 
the  picture  of  the  famous  treaty  under  the  elm, 
besides  the  unpardonable  misconception  in  repre- 
senting the  graceful  athletic  Penn  of  thirty-eight 

1 Penn,  in  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  writes  : “ In  selling 
me  their  lands,  they  placed  themselves  in  a half  moon  on  the  ground. 
The  old  in  front,  and  behind  the  middle  aged,  and  behind  that 
again  the  young  fry.  None  speak  but  the  aged,  the  others  have 
been  consulted  beforehand.” — Penn's  Letters. 

2 Sir  Benjamin  West  painted  the  picture  of  the  treaty  in  1764. 
Several  of  the  faces  are  portraits,  notably  his  own  father  and 
grandfather. 

The  infant  in  swaddling  clothes  in  the  left-hand  corner  was 
Penn’s  youngest  grand-daughter,  Sophia  Margaret,  afterwards  the 
Hon.  Mrs  William  Stuart.  The  picture  was  painted  for  Thomas 
Penn  by  West,  so  it  was  William  Penn’s  own  son,  who  himself 
gave  the  order  to  preserve  this  record  of  the  scene  of  the  treaty. 
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as  a fat,  common-looking  old  man,  West  has  put 
him  and  his  companions  in  dresses,  which,  if 
ever  worn  at  all,  was  certainly  not  till  thirty  or 
more  years  later.1 

William  Penn  now  addressed  his  people.  He 
told  them  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  ruled  over 
heaven  and  earth,  of  his  desire  to  live  in  hearty 
fellowship  with  them,  and  that  all  was  to  be 
openness,  brotherhood,  and  love  between  them. 
Then,  having  unrolled  his  parchment,  article  by 
article  was  read  out  of  the  conditions  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  terms  of  his  government. 

He  afterwards  solemnly  laid  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment on  the  ground,  in  token  that  the  soil  was 
common  to  both  peoples.2 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  speeches  of 
the  Indians  on  this  memorable  day  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  It  is  only  known  that  they 
pledged  themselves  according  to  the  manner  of 
their  country,  to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn 
and  his  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
should  endure. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  great  treaty 
called  forth  much  admiration  from  many  writers, 
even  those  whose  ideas  and  convictions  were  by 

1 Discourse  delivered  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  F.  Fisher,  in  1836. 

2 Mr  Gordon,  author  of  a late  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
informed  me  that  he  could  only  find  at  Harrisburg  the  envelope  of 
the  treaty  papers,  on  which  was  endorsed  : “ Papers  relating  to  the 
Indian  Treaty  under  the  Great  Elm.” — Watson’s  Annals,  p.  128. 
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no  means  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
Quakers.  Voltaire’s  testimony  is  a tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  the  document  and  the  man. 
I will  give  it  in  his  own  words  : “ II  comme^a 
par  faire  une  ligue  avec  les  Americains  ses 
voisins.  C’est  le  seul  Traite  entre  ces  peuples  et 
les  Chretiens  qui  n’ait  point  ete  rompu.  C’etait 
un  spectacle  bien  nouveau,  qu’un  souverain,  que 
tout  le  monde  tutoyait,  et  qui  on  parlait  le 
chapeau  sur  la  tete.  Guillaume  Penn  pouvait  se 
vanter  d’avoir  apporte  sur  la  terre  lage  d’or.”1 

Another  of  the  philosophical  writers  remarks  : 
“ William  Penn  thought  it  just  to  obtain  an 
additional  right  by  a fair  and  open  purchase 
from  the  aborigines,  and  thus  he  signalised 
his  arrival  by  an  act  of  equity,  which  made 
his  person  and  principles  equally  beloved.” 2 
American  historians  have  also  written  in  the 
same  strain. 

After  the  treaty  it  is  stated  that  William 
Penn  went  to  the  house  of  one  Lacey  Cock,3 
where  he  was  entertained  before  continuing  his 
journey  up  the  Delaware  to  see  the  mansion 
which  Colonel  Markham  had  been  preparing 

1 Dictionnaire  Philo sophique^  CEuvres  de  Voltaire , 1785,  vol. 
xliii.,  p.  18. 

2 Abbe  Raynal. 

3 There  is  a deed  extant  from  Governor  d’Hinogossa,  1664, 
granting  to  Peter  Cock  his  tract,  then  called  Shacka-Maxon, 
which  points  to  this  being  the  place  of  the  treaty,  as  W.  Penn 
was  entertained  by  a member  of  that  family.— Watson’s  Annals , 

p.  128. 
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for  him,  but  which  was  not  yet  quite  completed. 
It  was  admirably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  only  a few  miles  below  the  falls  of  Trenton. 
The  property  consisted  of  6000  acres,  and  was 
covered  with  fine  timber. 

When  formerly  in  the  possession  of  an 
Indian  king,  it  bore  the  name  of  “Sepassim.” 
It  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
for  two  miles,  lying  between  what  were  after- 
wards called  “Governor’s  Creek”  and  “Welcome 
Creek,”  the  latter  of  which,  making  a bend, 
nearly  enclosed  it  in  the  rear,  and  at  high  water 
converting  it  into  an  island.1  No  traces  of 
Pennsburg  Manor  now  remains,  though  there 
are  said  to  be  some  farm  buildings  left,  and 
cherry  trees  planted  by  William  Penn’s  hand. 
At  this  time  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders,  and  the  grounds  were  only  partially 
laid  out. 

Governor  Penn  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  founding  of  his  capital.  He  pitched  upon 
a spot,  called  in  the  vernacular  “ Coaquannoc,” 
as  the  most  commodious  place  for  the  new  city. 
It  was  situated  between  the  rivers  of  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware  just  at  their  confluence.  The 
junction  of  two  such  rivers,  both  of  them 
navigable,  and  the  great  width  and  depth  of  the 

1 This  accounts  for  the  descriptions  of  various  writers  who 
say  it  was  a treble  island,  the  Delaware  running  three  times 
round  it.  Hepworth  Dixon  makes  this  mistake,  and  says  the 
river  had  three  bends. — Janney’s  History  of  Penn. 
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latter  was  admirably  calculated  for  commerce. 
There  were  also  immense  stone  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Having  once  decided  on  the  site,  Penn,  with 
his  usual  energy,  at  once  ordered  plans  to  be 
drawn,  and  Thomas  Holme  was  entrusted  with 
the  work.1 

Two  large  streets  were  laid  out,  one  fronting 
the  Delaware  on  the  east,  and  the  other,  the 
Schuylkill  on  the  west,  both  about  a mile  long, 
while  a third,  one  hundred  feet  broad,  to  be 
called  High  Street,  was  to  run  through  the  city, 
so  as  to  traverse  the  streets  before-mentioned 
at  right  angles.2 

A fourth  was  to  be  called  Broad  Street,  and 
numerous  cross-roads  were  to  be  laid  out,  those 
running  from  east  to  west  to  be  named  in 
numerical  order,  and  those  from  north  to  south 
according  to  the  woods  of  the  country,  such 
as  Vine,  Spruce,  Pine,  Sassasfras,  Cedar,  and 
others.3 

The  city  having  been  thus  planned  in  1683, 
Penn  gave  it  the  name  he  had  long  reserved  for 
it,  “ Philadelphia,” 4 in  token  of  the  principles  of 
brotherly  love,  in  which  he  had  come  to  that 
country.  The  early  settlers  now  lost  no  time 
in  building  houses,  and  Penn  proceeded  to  divide 

1 A map  of  Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Holme,  was  published  in 
London  in  1700. 

2 Now  Market  Street.  3 These  names  still  exist. 

4 “ Philadelphia,”  from  the  Greek  </>tAew  a5eA</>os. 
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the  Province  and  Territories  into  counties.  The 
former  were  called  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester, 
and  the  latter  were  named  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.  He  then  laid  out  townships  and  lots, 
and  as  a testimony  of  respect  for  the  venerable 
George  Fox,  he  reserved  him  an  allotment  of 
1000  acres.1 

In  his  letters  home,  William  Penn  expressed 
his  general  satisfaction : “ I bless  the  Lord  I am 
very  well,”  he  writes,  “and  much  pleased  with  my 
place  and  portion.  The  land  is  good,  the  air 
clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plentiful,  and  pro- 
visions good  and  easy  to  come  at.  An  innumer- 
able quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  fish.2  In  fine, 
here  is  what  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  would 
have  been  well  content  with,  a land  of  promise, 
and  service  enough  for  God,  as  the  fields  are 
here  white  for  harvest. 

“ Oh  how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these  parts, 
freed  from  the  anxieties  and  troublesome  solicita- 
tions, and  hurries  and  perplexities  of  woeful 
Europe ! ” 

Penn  was  feudal  lord  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
right  to  advise  his  Government.  He  drew  up 

1 We  learn  this  from  George  Fox’s  will,  who  left  this  land  to 
John  Rouse,  Thomas  Lowther,  and  Daniel  Abraham,  and  their 
children,  reserving  six  acres  for  a meeting-house,  school-house, 
and  burying-place  for  Friends. — Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn, , vol.  i., 
P.  349- 

2 Turkeys  weighed  46  lbs.  Salt  fish  cost  three  farthings  a 
pound,  and  herrings  were  caught  Indian  fashion  in  penfolds, 
— Watson’s  Annals , p.  16. 
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what  he  called  “ Frames  ” ; the  first  one  contained 
twenty  drafts,  and  was  full  of  alterations,  showing 
the  care  he  took  in  its  composition.  He  had  the 
power  to  appoint  judges  and  establish  courts, 
his  charter  having  conferred  on  him  and  his 
representatives  full  authority,  and  as  the  first 
emigration  party  was  entirely  composed  of 
Quakers,  they  formed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
council. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COLONY 

When  the  news  reached  England  of  William 
Penns  safe  arrival  and  settlement  in  North 
America,  numbers  of  persons  longing  for  peace 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  others  in  search  of 
ease  and  plenty,  prepared  to  follow  him.  Vessels 
were  chartered,  and  they  set  off  from  home,  arriv- 
ing in  due  time,  sailing  up  the  river  Delaware  to 
their  destination.  Nearly  two  thousand  souls, 
mostly  Quakers,  had  come  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  new  world,  in  search  of  an  Elysian  shore. 
Many  had  brought  out  property  in  the  shape  of 
frame-houses,  tools,  implements,  and  furniture. 
Others  were  not  so  well  provided,  and  had  to  find 
places  of  shelter  as  best  they  could.  They  dug 
caves  about  3 feet  deep  near  the  river  bank,  so 
that  owing  to  the  sloping  ground  half  the  chamber 
was  above  the  level.  They  were  roofed  with 
branches  of  trees  overlaid  with  bark  or  sod,  with 
chimneys  of  stone  mortared  together  with  clay 
and  river  reeds.  The  women,  many  of  them 
delicately  nurtured,  assisted  their  husbands  and 
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fathers,  bringing  water,  cutting  wood,  and  tend- 
ing  pigs  and  sheep.  With  respect  to  provisions, 
they  did  not  fare  badly,  wild  pigeons  flew  about 
in  such  numbers  that  the  air  was  darkened  with 
them,  and  they  only  had  to  be  knocked  down. 
The  Indians  were  very  kind  to  them,  and  hunted 
for  them,  considering  them  all  as  the  children  of 
the  Great  Onas.1 

Emigration  was  extensive  from  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  besides  Holland  and  Germany. 
William  Penn,  writing  to  Lord  North  at  the  end 
of  1682,  says  : “22  more  sail  have  arrived,  and 
300  farms  settled,”  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax 
he  writes  : “ I must  without  vanity  say  I have  led 
the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  man 
did  upon  a prosperous  beginning.”2 

This  was  the  more  noticeable,  as  the  Swedes 
had  been  there  half-a-century  and  produced 
nothing  of  importance.  The  first  assembly  in 
the  Friends’  new  meeting-house  was  held  January 
10,  1683.  Among  other  regulations  stated  was 
the  following  : — “ Young  men  should  be  obliged  to 
marry  at  a certain  age,  to  prevent  extravagance.” 
And  to  encourage  thrift  they  were  advised  to 
possess  only  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  for  summer 
and  one  for  winter. 

In  January  1683,  t^e  wife  of  a man  named 
Key  gave  birth  to  an  infant  in  one  of  the  caves. 

1 “Onas”  was  the  name  for  Penn  in  the  Indian  language. 

2 Pentis  Letters . 
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This  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  new  settle- 
ment. It  was  considered  a great  event ; the 
Governor  recorded  it,  and  presented  Key  and  his 
wife  with  a plot  of  land  on  which  to  build  a suit- 
able house.  This  child,  a boy,  lived  to  a great 
age,  but  he  never  lost  the  name  of  first  born  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  a very  short  time  three 
hundred  houses  were  already  erected,  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  began  to  take  shape.1  Sheriffs 
were  appointed,  and  a general  assembly  was 
formed.  A post-office  wTas  also  established,  and 
runners  carried  letters  between  Philadelphia, 
Newcastle,  Chester,  and  the  Falls. 

We  are  aware  that  William  Penn  set  great 
store  by  trial  by  jury.  The  first  proceedings  in 
the  new  country  of  that  nature  occurred  in  the 
case  of  one  Pickering,  who  with  some  other 
persons  of  bad  character,  had  stolen  out  among 
the  respectable  settlers  in  their  passage  from 
England.  The  charge  against  these  men  was, 
that  they  had  coined  and  stamped  silver  in  the 
form  of  Spanish  pieces  with  more  alloy  than  the 
law  allowed. 

A grand  jury  was  summoned,  and  the  sentence 
passed  on  Pickering  was,  that  for  the  space  of 
one  month  he  was  to  repay  in  current  money  all 
persons  who  brought  in  counterfeit  coin  and 
demanded  restitution,  and  a notice  to  that  effect 

1 Penn  said  : “Philadelphia  at  last  exists.”  It  had  a high  and 
dry  bank  to  the  water,  and  the  shore  was  ornamented  with  pine 
tree. — Watson’s  Annals , p.  12. 
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was  proclaimed  the  next  day  by  the  town-crier. 
The  pieces  of  money  thus  brought  back,  were  to 
be  melted  down,  Pickering  was  allowed  to 
receive  the  value  of  the  real  metal,  but  was  to 
pay  a fine  of  ^40  towards  building  a new  court- 
house. 

William  Penn  displayed  a marvellous  capacity 
for  turning  his  mind  to  every  subject,  whether  it 
were  government,  agriculture,  religion,  or  building. 
He  was  continually  superintending  and  forward- 
ing whatever  he  began,  and  his  plan  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  carried  out  by  Thomas  Holme, 
was  considered  the  work  of  a great  architect.1 

As  Pennsburg  Manor  was  not  yet  finished, 
and  as,  moreover,  he  found  it  a little  far  when 
there  was  a press  of  business,  he  built  a small 
residence  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  facing  the 
harbour,  and  called  it  “ Letitia  ” Cottage,  after  his 
little  daughter  in  England.2 

Governor  Penn  made  a tour  in  the  province 
as  soon  as  matters  were  sufficiently  settled  for 
him  to  absent  himself.  In  a letter  he  states  the 
following  : — “ The  country  itself,  the  air,  water, 
and  soil  are  not  to  be  despised,  the  climate  like 

1 “ It  was  much  according  to  the  model  of  the  city  of  Babylon 
that  William  Penn  laid  out  the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  were  it  all  built  according  to  that  design,  it 
would  be  the  fairest  and  best  city  in  America.” — History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament , Dean  Prideaux. 

2 Penn’s  cottage  was  removed  to  Fairmount  Park,  a suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  There  his  grandson,  Richard  Penn,  died  in  1771. — 
Watson’s  Annals , p.  37. 
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the  South  of  France,  rarely  overcast.  The  trees 
are  beautiful ; in  the  woods  are  to  be  found  black 
and  white  mulberry  chestnuts,  walnuts,  plums, 
strawberries,  cranberries,  and  grapes  of  divers 
sorts,  muscadel  and  black  cluster  grapes,  also 
peaches  in  great  quantities.”1 

The  Indians  dwelling  there  were  a fine  race, 
tall,  straight,  and  well  built ; but  their  features 
were  ugly,  they  had  thick  lips  and  flat  noses,  and 
smeared  their  faces  with  bears  grease.  The 
children  from  birth  were  fastened  on  a board  to 
make  them  straight,  a fine  carriage  being  much 
admired.  They  were  kindly  people  among  them- 
selves, and  fond  of  their  wives  and  children.  They 
lived  in  barns  made  of  mats  of  bark,  and  slept  on 
beds  of  reeds  ; their  food  was  mainly  composed 
of  hominy,  prepared  from  Indian  corn.  They 
were  naturally  light-hearted,  merry,  and  fond  of 
feasts  and  dances.  Personal  wealth  they  had 
none,  all  goods  were  held  in  common,  though 
they  were  willing  to  work  for  their  chiefs. 

As  to  their  religion,  they  believed  in  a God 
and  immortality,  and  they  spoke  of  a Great 
King,  who  made  them,  and  who  dwelt  in  a 
glorious  country  to  southward  of  them.  Their 
worship  consisted  of  sacrifice  and  dancing,  but 
they  had  no  cruel  ceremonies  such  as  existed 
among  some  of  the  other  tribes. 

1 Letter  from  W.  Penn  to  the  “Free  Society  of  Traders  of 
Pennsylvania.” 
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Penn  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  Jewish 
race,  but  he  founded  this  on  the  idea  that  as  the 
ten  tribes  were  to  go  to  a land  not  planted 
or  known>  which  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa 
certainly  were,  they  must  have  migrated  from  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America.1 
The  other  inhabitants  of  the  province,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  were  the  Dutch,  who  were 
the  first  planters,  and  the  Swedes  and  Finns  who 
followed  them.  These  people  were  all  industrious 
and  God-fearing,  but  they  made  little  progress 
in  culture  or  husbandry.  Such  was  the  popula- 
tion that  William  Penn  had  come  to  live  among 
and  to  govern,  and  from  1682  to  1684,  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  its 
welfare,  in  the  manner  he  thought  most  pleasing 
to  his  Creator.  Difficulties  and  unpleasantnesses 
were  often  his  lot,  in  spite  of  the  general  success 
of  his  undertaking — “ The  Holy  Experiment,” 
he  called  it.  Above  all  else,  he  craved  to  return 
to  his  home.  So  far,  all  had  been  well  with  his 
wife  and  children,  but  now  Gulielma  wrote  in 
great  sorrow,  over  the  death  of  her  mother,  Maria 
Pennington,  a sad  loss  to  them  all.  This  made 
William  Penn  more  than  ever  anxious  to  return 
for  a time.  A ship,  The  Endeavour , having 
come  in,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  return  in  this  vessel,  on  a short 
visit  home,  and  he  began  to  consider  the  neces- 
1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn^  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 
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sary  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  and  territories  during  his 
absence. 

He  signed  a commission  empowering  the 
Provincial  Council  to  act  in  his  stead,  and  named 
Thomas  Lloyd,  a Quaker  preacher,  as  President 
and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.1  His  cousin, 
Colonel  Markham,  he  made  Chief  Secretary,  and 
to  others  he  gave  power  to  act  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Provincial  Judges.  He  did  not  expect 
to  be  more  than  two  years  away,  and  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  these  men  carrying 
out  his  laws  and  regulations.  Much  sorrow  was 
felt  at  his  departure  by  the  whole  colony,  the 
foreigners  as  well  as  his  own  people,  and  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  now  become  very  dependent 
on  his  love  and  care  for  their  welfare. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  fair  city  which  owed 
its  being  to  him,  he  apostrophised  it  in  the 
following  words  : — “ And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the 
virgin  settlement  named  before  thou  wert  born, 
what  love,  what  care,  what  travail  there  has  been 
to  bring  thee  forth.  I hope  to  be  with  thee  next 
fall.” 2 

He  sailed  in  The  Endeavour  on  August  12, 

1 The  Great  Seal  of  early  provincial  days  consisted  of  the 
arms  of  the  Penn  family  (a  shield  crossed  horizontally  by  a 
fess  or  band  bearing  three  torteux  or  biscuit  and  the  motto  : Mercy, 
Justice),  the  shield  and  motto  surrounded  by  a circumferential 
band  bearing  the  words  : William  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

2 Watson’s  Annals , p.  21. 
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1684,  and  arrived  in  England  on  October  3, 
and  landed  “ within  seven  miles  from  home,”  as 
he  mentions  in  a letter,  and  found  his  wife  and 
children  well  and  overjoyed  at  his  return.  In 
peaceful  Worminghurst,  the  distant  land  must 
have  seemed  almost  a forgotten  dream ; but 
William  Penn  was  no  visionary,  but  a man  of 
action,  and  there  was  as  much  to  be  done  for  the 
province  in  England,  as  when  he  was  reigning  in 
the  midst  of  it.  His  one  desire  was  to  advance 
the  cause,  and  that  would  best  be  effected  by 
raising  up  an  interest  in  it  and  protection  for  it  at 
home,  and  not  depend  entirely  on  his  personal 
efforts. 

“ I purpose  to  leave  to  myself  and  successors 
no  power  of  doing  mischief,  so  that  the  will  of 
one  man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  the  whole 
country.”  Such  were  his  noble  sentiments, 
expressed  in  his  own  words. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  MAIDS  OF  TAUNTON 

William  Penn  had  not  been  long  back  in 
England,  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad 
that  King  Charles  was  dangerously  ill.  In  spite 
of  his  sins  and  his  follies,  he  was  very  popular,  and 
the  churches  were  crowded  with  people  praying 
for  his  recovery.  But  the  illness  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  him,  and  his  sufferings  increased 
daily.  His  death,  February  6,  1685,  was  ascribed 
to  poison,  but  more  likely  his  habits  of 
debauchery  brought  on  an  apoplexy.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  brave,  witty,  and  cynical,  sur- 
rounded by  the  children  of  his  mistresses,  with 
Nell  Gwyn,  the  beloved  of  the  moment,  hanging 
over  his  pillow.  He  set  the  fashion  of  moral 
depravity  and  ribald  wit,  but  he  was  neither 
vindictive  nor  cruel,  and  was  familiar  and  easy 
in  his  intercourse  with  all.  To  the  higher 
passions  he  was  a stranger,  and  it  was  said  of 
him,  that  “he  never  said  a foolish  thing,  and 
never  did  a wise  one.”  Bishop  Burnet  remarked, 
“ King  Charles  had  in  him  some  vices  which 
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were  less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more 
hurtful  ones,” 1 — negative  praise  at  best. 
William  Penn’s  epitaph  on  his  old  friend  was 
rather  more  complimentary  : “He  was  an  able 
man  for  a divided  and  troubled  kingdom.”  He 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  late  king,  for 
in  that  persecuting  age  Charles  had  not  been  a 
persecutor,  but  it  was  more  the  result  of  loose 
belief  than  humanity.  His  theory  of  life  was  to 
do  what  amused  him  best,  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  others.  It  was  given  out  that  he  died 
in  the  Romish  Communion. 

England  was  convulsed  at  the  idea  of  a papist 
king  when  James  II.  succeeded  his  brother. 
He  had  ever  been  unpopular,  and  had  few  friends. 
Both  he  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  expressed 
the  profoundest  grief  at  Charles’s  death,  but  the 
people  mistrusted  them. 

William  Penn  had  always  displayed  affection 
for  him,  and  the  new  king  was  gratified  by  his 
loyalty.  He  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Admiral’s 
son  on  many  occasions,  and  now  supported  him 
firmly.  They  had  been  in  correspondence  during 
Penn’s  absence  in  America,  and  on  his  return 
James  consulted  him  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  sell  the  province  of  New  York. 
Penn  strongly  opposed  the  idea.  “ What ! ” cried 
he,  “sell  New  York  ! don’t  think  of  such  a thing  ! 
Just  give  it  self-government,  and  then  it  will  be 
1 Mackintosh’s  History  of  England)  vol.  vii.,  p.  383. 
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no  more  trouble.”  But  this  advice  was  never 
carried  out.  He  saw,  however,  in  this  royal 
favour  an  opportunity  for  the  members  of  his 
Sect,  and  a means  of  forwarding  the  great  object 
for  which  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

He  resided  in  London  at  that  time,  having 
brought  his  family  up  to  lodgings  in  Kensington, 
and  there  he  spent  his  time,  avoiding  party  and 
politics  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  and  also  that  of  other 
Christian  denominations,  many  hundreds  of  whom 
were  languishing  in  gaols  about  the  kingdom. 

James  grew  daily  more  fond  of  Penn’s  society, 
and  imparted  to  him  many  of  his  secrets.  It  is 
to  the  king’s  credit  that  in  spite  of  being 
a convert  to  Romanism,  he  could  enter  with 
sympathy  into  the  enlightened  views  of  this 
religiously-minded  philanthropist  and  man  of 
peace,  even  although  possibly  his  motives  were 
not  as  pure  as  such  conduct  might  lead  one  to 
suppose.  Historians  are  of  opinion  that  he  only 
wore  the  mask  of  liberality  to  destroy  Protestant- 
ism and  enthrone  popery : even  so,  he  advanced 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  none  the  less.1 
Being  the  one  Quaker  at  court,  the  eyes  of  many 
were  fixed  on  William  Penn  with  secret  enmity. 
The  king  would  talk  to  him  for  hours  in  private, 
keeping  peers  waiting  for  an  audience.2  That 

1 Mackintosh’s  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.,  p.  120. 

2 When  remonstrated  with,  the  king  replied : “ Mr  Penn 
always  talks  ingenuously,  and  I listen  to  him  with  pleasure.” 
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these  nobles  were  furious  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  at  the  same  time,  Penn  being  so 
highly  favoured,  none  liked  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Those  who  had  favours  to  ask  at  court  consulted 
the  great  Quaker,  and  entreated  him  to  promote 
their  interests.  His  lodgings  were  not  spacious 
enough  for  the  visitors  who  daily  crowded  round 
him,  sometimes  two  hundred  at  once,  begging 
him  to  present  their  petitions  to  the  king.  Penn 
removed  with  his  family  to  Holland  House,  which 
was  lent  him  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.1  This 
beautiful  mansion  stood,  as  it  does  to-day,  in  its 
own  park,  and  was  conveniently  near  Kensington 
Palace  and  not  too  far  from  Whitehall.  But 
although  the  royal  favour  enabled  Penn  to  serve 
many,  it  was  by  no  means  always  to  his  own 
advantage,  vanity  and  ambition  was  naturally 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  was  openly  talked  of  as 
a professed  papist,  and  the  term  Jesuit  was 
revived  with  tenfold  energy.  Such  reports 
injured  himself  as  well  as  his  cause  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

Even  persons  of  exalted  station  and  Christian 
principles,  who  might  have  taken  a more  just  and 
large  view  of  the  case,  began  to  avoid  him  : one 
of  these  was  Dr  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

William  Penn  was  deeply  grieved  at  this, 
having  a great  regard  for  the  doctor  personally, 

1 Now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
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and  he  wrote  begging  the  Archbishop  to  tell  him 
frankly  whether  he  had  ever  expressed  the 
antagonistic  sentiments  attributed  to  him. 

Doctor  Tillotson  replied  in  a candid,  polite 
manner,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  called  Penn 
a papist,  and  added  he  would  have  heartily 
begged  his  pardon  had  he  been  guilty  of  such 
baseness.  He  concluded  by  saying  : — 

“ I make  it  one  of  the  governing  principles  of 
my  life  never  to  abate  anything  of  humanity 
and  charity  to  any  man  for  his  difference  from 
me  in  opinion,  and  particularly  to  those  of  your 
persuasion.  I have  been  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  do  them  all  offices  of  kindness,  and  though  I 
thought  them  mistaken,  yet  in  the  main  I believe 
them  to  be  very  honest.  I thank  you  for  your 
letter,  and  have  a just  esteem  for  the  Christian 
temper  of  it,  and  rest  your  faithful  friend. 

“Jo.  Tillotson.”1 

These  accusations,  refuted  by  a churchman 
of  great  distinction,  is  mentioned  here  as  a proof 
that  in  spite  of  the  slanders  of  his  detractors 
William  Penn  was  not  altogether  deserving  of 
the  harsh  judgments  passed  upon  him.  The 
gravest  charge,  however,  laid  upon  him  was  that 
made  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  History , who  not 
only  traduced  him  on  many  occasions,  but  was 
very  severe  in  his  mention  of  the  “ Friends.” 

1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn^  vol.  i.,  p.  445. 
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This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  his  own  mother 
was  a Quaker.  She  was  a Miss  Mills,  of 
Cowslip  Green,  Bristol,  a pupil  and  friend  of 
Miss  Patty  and  Miss  Hannah  More.  Macaulay 
used  to  say  he  got  his  “ joviality”  from  his 
mother’s  family,  if  so,  it  was  rather  ungrateful  of 
him  to  forget  from  whence  he  had  inherited  his 
cheerful  spirit,  and  load  her  sect  with  abuse. 

A sense  of  this  injustice  has  been  embodied 
in  some  fine  lines  by  the  American  poet 
Whittier.1 

It  is  true  that  Macaulay  wrote  a eulogy  of 
William  Penn,  which  I will  give  in  his  own 
words  ; but  if  he  believed  what  he  wrote,  the 
animosity  he  displayed  on  another  occasion,  and 
the  grave  charge  he  brought  against  him,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  covered  the  memory  of  the  Quaker 

1 He  who  lies  where  the  Minster’s  groined  arches  curve  down, 
To  the  tomb-crowded  transept  of  England’s  renown  ; 

The  glorious  essayist  by  genius  enthroned, 

Whose  pen  as  a sceptre  the  Muses  all  owned. 

Who  through  the  world’s  pantheon  walked  in  his  pride, 

Setting  new  statues  up,  thrusting  old  ones  aside, 

And  in  fiction,  the  pencil  of  history  dipped, 

To  gild  over,  or  blacken,  each  saint  in  his  niche. 

How  vainly  he  laboured  to  sully  with  blame 
The  white  bust  of  Penn,  in  the  niche  of  his  fame  ; 

Self-will  is  self- wounding,  perversity  blind — 

On  himself  fell  the  stain  for  the  Quaker  designed. 

For  the  sake  of  the  true-hearted  father  before  him, 

For  the  sake  of  the  dear  Quaker  mother  who  bore  him, 

For  the  sake  of  his  gifts,  and  the  works  that  outlive  him, 

And  his  brave  words  for  freedom,  we  freely  forgive  him. 

Whittier, 
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philanthropist  with  undeserved  odium,  till  later 
historians,  with  fuller  knowledge,  removed  the 
unjust  stain  from  his  name.  This  was  an 
episode  during  the  Monmouth  Rebellion,  but 
before  relating  it,  it  is  better  first  to  learn 
Macaulays  opinion  of  the  man  he  so  cruelly 
slandered. 

“The  Quakers  had  a powerful  and  zealous 
advocate  at  court,  largely  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  station  and  fortune,  who  had  constant 
access  to  the  royal  ear  : this  was  William  Penn. 
To  speak  the  whole  truth  about  him,  is  a task 
which  requires  some  courage,  for  he  is  rather 
a mythical  than  historical  personage.  Rival 
nations  and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in  canon- 
ising him,  a great  commonwealth  beyond  the 
Atlantic  regard  him  with  reverence.  The 
respectable  society  of  which  he  was  a member, 
honour  him  as  an  apostle,  and  pious  men  of  other 
persuasions  regard  him  as  a bright  pattern  of 
Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile,  admirers  of  a 
different  sort  have  sounded  his  praises.  The 
French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
pardoned  what  they  regarded  as  his  superstitious 
fancies,  in  consideration  of  his  contempt  for 
priests  and  cosmopolitan  creeds,  his  name 
throughout  civilised  countries  is  a synonym  for 
probity  and  philanthropy.  Penn  was,  without 
doubt,  a man  of  eminent  virtues,  he  had  a strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  a fervent  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others.  On  one  or  two  points 
of  importance,  he  had  notions  more  correct  than 
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were  common  in  his  day,  even  to  men  of 
enlarged  minds,  and  as  proprietor  and  legislator 
of  a province  almost  uninhabited  when  he  came 
into  it,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  carry 
his  theories  into  practice  without  any  compromise. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of 
a colony,  who  did  not  abuse  the  strength  derived 
from  civilisation,  and  who  made  religious  liberty 
the  corner-stone  of  a polity.”1 

In  the  summer  of  1685,  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  threw  the  country  into  a 
state  of  alarm.  James  II.  was  unpopular  with 
his  Protestant  subjects,  yet  they  mostly  dis- 
approved of  the  violent  course  adopted  by  the 
late  king’s  natural  son.  Fearful  cruelties  followed 
the  repression  of  this  revolt,  many  of  which 
were  sanctioned  by  law,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  always  displayed  towards  malefactors 
in  those  days,  but  which  nevertheless  have  sent 
the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  with  whom  they 
were  mainly  associated,  down  to  posterity  with 
horror  and  execration.  The  affair  called  the 
“ Maids  of  Taunton”  occasioned  much  comment. 

A party  of  young  girls  of  the  town  of 
Taunton,  full  of  Protestant  enthusiasm,  marched 
in  procession  to  welcome  Monmouth,  headed  by 
their  schoolmistress.  To  procure  their  pardon 
for  this  breach  of  loyalty,  and  to  save  them  from 
the  cruel  fate  meted  out  to  so  many,  every  effort 
1 Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
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was  made  by  their  friends  and  relations.  Pardons 
in  those  days  could  be  bought  at  court,  and 
brokers  in  pardons  were  employed,  one  of  the 
men,  notorious  for  this  sort  of  business,  was 
named  George  Penned  On  this  slight  foundation 
Lord  Macaulay  accused  William  Penn  of  having 
procured  pardons  for  these  young  ladies  by 
accepting  large  sums  of  money  for  himself. 
This  idea  took  firm  root  in  the  public  mind  once 
it  had  found  a place  in  history,  and  has  often 
been  quoted.1 2 

It  is  to  Macaulays  discredit  that  after  it  had 
been  shown  precisely  how  the  mistake  arose, 
and  in  spite  of  an  exhaustive  representation  by 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  he  refused  to 
alter  his  statement,  but  obstinately,  in  the  face 
of  evidence,  clung  to  his  own  opinions.3  Not 

1 “ George  Penne  negotiated  a pardon  of  Azariah  Pinner. 
Proved  in  cash-book  of  John  Pinner,  his  brother:  ‘Mr  John 
Pinner  is  debtor  to  money  paid  George  Penne  for  the  ransom  of 
my  brother  Aza.  August  1685,  ,£65.’  ” Cash-book  preserved  at 
Somerton,  Erlegh  House.  — Robert’s  Life  of  Monmouth,  vol.  ii., 

P-  243- 

2 Quoted  by  Victor  Hugo  as  a fact  in  one  of  his  novels. 

3 The  following  is  the  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Maids  of 
Taunton,  gathered  from  Macaulay’s  History , and  the  refutation 
of  it : — 

“The  maids  of  honour  had  asked  permission  of  the  king  to 
wring  money  out  of  the  parents  of  the  young  girls,  and  these  ladies 
requested  William  Penn  to  act  for  them,  and  he  accepted  the 
commission,  probably  silencing  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience 
by  repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the  money  would  go  into  his 
pocket,  and  that  his  position  at  court  would  greatly  enable  him  to 
render  service  to  his  oppressed  brethren.” 

The  above  is  Macaulay’s  version. 
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content  with  this  charge,  he  brought  another 
against  him,  that  in  spite  of  his  professed 
abhorrence  of  such  things,  he  had  attended  the 
loathsome  spectacle  of  the  executions  of  two 
malefactors,  Cornish  and  Gaunt.  But  again 
there  was  little  reason  to  bring  this  forward  as 
an  act  to  be  reprehended.  History,  sacred  and 

In  Toulmin’s  History  of  Taunton  is  a letter  from  Lord 
Sunderland : — 

“ Feb.  13,  1685. 

“ Mr  Penne. 

“ Her  Majesty’s  maids  of  honour  having  acquainted 
me  that  the  design  to  employ  you  in  making  a composition  with 
the  relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taunton,  on  account  of  the  high 
misdemeanour  they  have  been  guilty  of,  I do,  at  their  request, 
hereby  let  you  know  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give 
their  fines  to  the  said  maids  of  honour,  and  recommend  you  to 
make  the  most  advantageous  composition  you  can  on  their 
behalf. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Sunderland.” 

This  letter  was  brought  to  light  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
150  years  after  the  event.  Macaulay  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  William  Penn,  the  pardon  broker,  and  further 
says  : — 

“ To  which  of  the  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Penn,  George 
or  William,  is  it  probable  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  addressed.  George  was  evidently  an  adventurer  of  low  class, 
while  William  Penn  was  the  most  powerful  solicitor  about  court : 
which  was  Lord  Sunderland  likely  to  write  to — the  highest  or  the 
lowest ; the  obscure,  pettifogging,  needy  gambler,  or  the  gentleman 
of  distinction  ? It  is  said  to  be  incredible  that  such  a good  man 
would  have  been  concerned  in  so  bad  an  affair.  I can  only 
answer  that  this  affair  is  far  from  being  the  worst  in  which  he  was 
concerned.” 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  likely  that  Sunderland,  who  had 
known  William  Penn  from  childhood,  would  have  written  to  him 
in  this  strain,  and  deviated  from  the  well-known  orthography  of 
his  name?  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who 
brought  the  letters  to  light  in  the  State  papers  and  Privy  Council 
office,  where  they  had  long  lain  in  oblivion. 
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profane,  affords  many  instances  of  fidelity  even 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  When  Cornish  earnestly 
pressed  a friend  named  Calmany 1 to  go  with  him 
to  the  scaffold,  the  man’s  nerve  gave  way,  and  he 
could  not  face  it.  William,  rather  than  see 
Cornish  go  alone  to  his  doom,  with  great 
courage  took  the  place  by  his  side. 

Gaunt,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  was  a 
woman  who  had  spent  her  life  in  doing  good. 
Because  she  had  harboured  a stranger  in  her 
house  who  proved  to  be  a rebel,  she  was 
condemned  to  death.  Penn  saw  her  die,  rejoicing 
in  her  pain,  that  God  had  honoured  her  with 
martyrdom.2  These  are  fresh  incidents  by  which 
the  great  historian  strove  to  blacken  the  name  of 
the  Quaker  ; in  all  he  made  nine  false  statements 
against  him.3 

No  doubt  the  great  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  king,  was  very  detrimental  to  Penn  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  no  one  dilated  on  the 
alliance  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  Quaker 
with  more  biting  sarcasm  than  did  Macaulay. 
William  Penn  always  expressed  his  firm  belief 


1 Life  of  Calmany , vol.  i.,  p.  61.  2 Burnet,  iii.,  58. 

3 Charges  made  by  Macaulay  against  William  Penn — 1.  Maids 
of  Taunton.  2.  Execution  of  Cornish  and  Gaunt.  3.  Penn’s 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  Kiffin.  4.  Magdalen  College.  5. 

Communication  with  the  exiled  James.  6.  Falsehood  about 
interview  with  William  III.  7.  Alleged  share  in  Preston’s  plot. 
8.  Interview  with  Sidney.  9.  Communication  with  James  at  St 
Germains.  Refutations  in  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles , by  John 
Paget,  1874. 
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that  James  II.  was  a friend  to  religious  liberty, 
whatever  his  own  tenets  might  be,  and  whether 
this  belief  was  correct  or  not,  Penn  held  to  it 
firmly.1 

The  secret  inclination  of  James  II.  was  un- 
doubtedly the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Creed,  but  without  intending  it,  he 
established  instead  the  Protestant  faith  in  the 
British  Empire,  on  an  imperishable  foundation.2 
He  saw  that  by  befriending  the  Nonconformists 
he  might  gain  some  measure  of  concessions  for 
those  of  his  own  faith.  James  was  not  destitute 
of  abilities,  he  was  actuated  by  sincerity  of 
intention,  and  had  none  of  the  levity  and  insouci- 
ance of  his  brother  Charles,  but  there  was  little  or 
no  toleration  in  the  heart  of  the  Stuarts,  and  James 
was  no  exception.  It  was  to  further  his  own 
ends  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  made  him 
willing  to  listen  to  Penn’s  humane  counsels,  and  a 
list  having  been  framed  of  prisoners  against 
whom  proceedings  had  been  instituted  for  not 
taking  the  oath  or  going  to  church,  the  king 
gave  them  their  liberty,  thereby  releasing  an 
enormous  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  also 
were  suffering  for  conscience’  sake. 

1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn.  2 Alison’s  History. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

ABDICATION  OF  JAMES  II. 

Early  in  1686,  King  James  sent  William  Penn 
on  a mission  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  object  of  it  was  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  daughter  Mary  and 
her  husband  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and 
penal  laws,  and  he  thought  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  philanthropist  would  bring  about 
the  result  desired. 

Bishop  Burnet  describes  Penn  as  a “vain 
and  talking  man,”  but  another  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject states,  “ Penn  spoke  very  agreeably,  and  with 
much  spirit.”  1 However,  the  various  statements 
are  so  contradictory,  and  depending  so  much  on 
whether  the  author  of  them  was  a partisan  of  the 
Quaker — one  calling  him  a concealed  papist, 
and  another  a conceited  infidel — that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a just  conclusion.  We  must 
form  our  idea  of  William  Penn  on  the  acts  of  his 
life,  and  the  support  he  received  from  men 

1 Swift  on  Burnett,  iii*,  140. 
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whose  good  opinion  was  of  value,  rather  than 
from  the  envenomed  writings  of  his  day. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  willing  to  abandon 
the  penal  restraint  upon  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  refused  his  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
disqualifying  tests.  D’Avaux,  the  ambassador, 
averred  that  many  of  the  bishops  had  agreed 
that  the  English  penal  laws  were  cruel  and 
bad,  and  ought  to  be  annulled,  but  the  Prince 
declared  he  would  lose  the  revenues  and  rever- 
sions of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  to  which 
his  wife  was  heiress,  before  one  should  be 
abolished.  The  Princess,  added  D’Avaux,  echoed 
his  words,  but  more  at  length,  and  with  much 
sharpness,  the  Marquis  D’ Abeille,  who  was  present, 
and  who  was  D’Avaux’s  informant,  was  much 
surprised  at  her  manner,  which  she  perceiv- 
ing, she  moderated  her  tone.  “ I speak  to  you, 
sir,”  she  said,  “with  less  reserve  and  more  liberty 
than  to  the  king,  my  father,  by  reason  of  the 
respectful  difference  which  I am  obliged  to 
entertain  towards  him  and  his  sentiments.” 1 
Any  way  William  Penn’s  mission  failed.  While  at 
the  court  of  Holland,  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  Scottish  fugitives,  among  others  Sir 
Robert  Steuart  of  Coltness  and  his  brother  James. 
Most  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  accused  of 
too  great  zeal,  while  in  reality  they  were  perse- 
cuted Presbyterians  who  sought  religious  liberty. 

1 Ambassades  d’Avaux , vol.  v.,  p 6 7.  Biblio.  Royale,  Paris. 
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On  Penn’s  return  to  London,  he  advised  the 
granting  of  an  indemnity,  which  enabled  Sir 
Robert,  among  others,  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  This  latter  found,  however,  that  the 
Earl  of  Arran  had  taken  possession  of  his  estates 
in  his  absence. 

When  Penn,  not  knowing  this,  met  Sir 
Robert  in  town,  he  congratulated  him  on  his 
improved  fortunes.  Coltness  sighed  and  said  : 
“Ah!  Mr  Penn,  Arran  has  got  my  estate, 
and  I fear  my  situation  is  about  to  be  now  worse 
than  ever.  I am  left  penniless.” 

“What  dost  thou  say,”  cried  Penn,  “thou 
surprisest  and  grievest  me  exceedingly.  Come 
to  my  house  to-morrow,  and  I will  set  matters 
to  right  for  thee.” 

Penn  went  at  once  to  Lord  Arran. 

“What  is  this  I hear,  friend  James,  of  thee. 
Thou  hast  taken  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Coltness.  Thou  knowest  that  it  is  not  thine.” 

“ That  estate,”  replied  Arran,  “ I paid  a great 
price  for.  I received  no  other  reward  for  my 
expensive  and  troublesome  embassy  to  France 
except  this  estate,  and  I am  certainly  much  out 
of  pocket  by  the  bargain.” 

“All  very  well,  friend  James,”  said  the 
Quaker,  “but  of  this  assure  thyself,  that  if 
thou  dost  not  give  me  this  moment,  an  order 
on  thy  chamberlain  for  £ 200  to  Coltness,  to  carry 
him  down  to  his  native  country,  and  ^100  a 
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year  to  subsist  on  till  matters  are  adjusted,  I 
will  make  it  as  many  thousands  out  of  thy  way 
with  the  king.”  Arran  instantly  complied,  and 
Penn  sent  for  Sir  Robert  and  gave  him  the 
security.  After  the  Revolution,  Sir  Robert,  with 
the  rest,  had  full  restitution  of  his  estate,  and 
Arran  was  obliged  to  account  for  all  the  rents  he 
had  received.1 

While  employed  in  this  fashion  and  much 
occupied  with  business  in  England,  William 
Penns  mind  was  greatly  exercised  by  the  news 
he  received  from  America.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  President  of 
his  Council,  had  behaved.  In  his  opinion,  Lloyd 
had  been  wanting  in  judgment,  and  had  acted 
rashly. 

He  was  also  dissatisfied  with  James  Harrison, 
his  agent  for  the  estate  and  manor  of  Pennsburg. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  him  he  writes  : 

“ My  quit-rents,  at  least  to  the  value  of  ^*500 
a year,  are  due,  and  I do  not  get  a penny.  God 
is  my  witness  that  I lie  not.  I am  above  ^6000 
out  of  pocket,  more  than  I ever  gained  by  the 
province,  and  you  may  throw  in  my  pains  and 
cares,  and  hazard  of  life,  and  leaving  of  my 
family  and  friends  to  serve  them.”2 

1 “This  authentic  particular  I received  from  my  illustrious 
uncle,  the  late  Sir  James  Steuart  Denham.” — Clarkson’s  Life  of 
Penn,  vol.  i.,  p.  478. 

2 “We  may  now  estimate  the  sacrifices  of  William  Penn.  If 
his  quit-rents  amounted  to^5oo  per  annum,  he  must  have  sold  one 
million  acres  of  land,  for  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
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He  had  had  heavy  expenses  in  England, 
with  a growing  family  and  immense  calls  on 
his  purse,  so  even  with  his  private  fortune  he 
began  to  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  remittances 
from  America.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
return  there  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but 
was  prevented  in  some  measure  from  doing  so  on 
this  account. 

Penn  now  determined  to  reduce  the  Executive 
Council  to  five  persons,  thinking  that  possibly 
their  large  numbers  hindered  them,  and  made 
out  a fresh  commission  accordingly.  Anxiously 
as  he  desired  to  return  to  his  province,  he  could 
not  do  so  till  he  saw  the  result  of  his  labours  in 
forwarding  religious  liberty. 

In  April  1687  the  king  issued  a Declaration 
of  Liberty  of  Conscience  for  England,  and  for 
suspending  all  penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
He  renewed  his  promise  of  maintaining  the 
Church  of  England,  and  suspended  all  laws 
made  against  Dissenters,  and  this  was  mainly 
owing  to  William  Penn’s  influence. 

The  Quakers  now  experienced  a general  ease, 
and  at  their  yearly  assembly  they  determined  to 
express  their  gratitude,  which  they  did  in  an 

sale,  he  must  have  received  ^20,000.  To  this  add  the  ^6000  now 
mentioned,  and  he  must  have  spent  ^26,000  upon  the  province,  in 
presents  to  Indians,  in  re-purchase  of  land  from  these,  in  the 
maintenance  of  Government  and  Governor,  and  in  other  public 
matters.  A sum  not  much  short  of  ^100,000  in  these  days/* 
— Clarkson’s  Life  of  W.  Penny  vol.  i.,  p.  482. 
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address  presented  to  the  king  by  William  Penn 
at  their  request,  which  he  did,  accompanying  it 
by  a few  words,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
a sermon,  on  those  oft-quoted  and  oft-misunder- 
stood words  of  the  Gospel : — 

‘‘It  was  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord  to 
the  captious  Jews,  in  the  case  of  tribute  : ‘ Render 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s.’  As  this  distinction 
ought  to  be  observed  by  all  men  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives,  so  the  king  has  given  us  an 
example  in  his  own  person  that  excites  us  to  it, 
for  while  he  was  a subject  he  gave  Caesar  his 
tribute,  and  now  that  he  is  Caesar  he  gives 
God  his  due,  namely,  the  sovereignty  over 
consciences. 

“It  were  a great  shame,  then,  for  any  English- 
man that  professes  Christianity  not  to  give  God 
his  due. 

“ By  this  grace  he  has  relieved  his  distressed 
subjects  from  their  cruel  sufferings,  and  raised 
to  himself  a new  and  lasting  empire,  by  adding 
their  affections  to  their  duty,  and  we  pray  God 
to  continue  the  king,  in  this  noble  resolution.” 

James  received  the  address  very  graciously, 
and  after  thanking  the  community  for  it,  he 
delivered  the  following  answer  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — 

“ I thank  you  heartily  for  your 
address.  Some  of  you  know  (I  am  sure  you  do, 
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Mr  Penn)  that  it  was  always  my  principle  that 
conscience  ought  not  to  be  forced,  and  that  all 
men  ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  their  consciences, 
and  what  I have  promised  in  my  Declaration,  I 
will  continue  to  perform  as  long  as  I live,  and  I 
hope  before  I die  to  settle  it  so  that  after  ages 
shall  have  no  reason  to  alter  it.” 1 

Such  were  James's  promises  to  his  people, 
but  the  Protestant  nation  mistrusted  his  sincerity, 
and  they  were  not  received  in  all  quarters  with 
satisfaction.  Bishop  Burnet  declared  ‘‘it  was 
visible  that  the  intent  was  to  destroy  the  Church.” 
Some  of  the  bishops  having  been  gained  over  by 
the  court  were  more  lenient,  but  the  general 
feeling  of  churchmen  was,  that  while  the  less 
baneful  sects  were  to  be  permitted  to  worship 
in  their  own  fashion,  the  papists  were  getting 
firmer  ground  than  ever  in  England.  In  1688 
James  made  a more  open  acknowledgment  of 
popery,  and  permitted  the  Jesuits  to  erect  a 
college  in  the  Savoy  in  London,  and  suffered 
friars  to  go  publicly  in  the  dress  of  their  order. 
He  also  granted  the  Pope’s  nuncio  a state 
entrance  into  Windsor. 

These  measures  left  no  doubt,  if  any  still 
existed,  as  to  the  king’s  religious  opinions,  and 
William  Penn,  his  friend  and  associate,  fell  under 
suspicion  also.  An  intimate  friend  of  his  named 
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Popple  wrote  him  a straightforward  letter  inform- 
ing him  of  the  extent  of  the  slanders  circulated 
against  him.  It  was  openly  stated  that  Penn 
had  been  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  St 
Omer  ; had  taken  orders,  but  received  a dispensa- 
tion to  marry.  It  was  also  believed  that  Penn 
had  celebrated  Mass  at  Whitehall. 

These  charges  were  so  far-fetched  and  absurd, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  they  could  have  been 
seriously  brought  forward.  William  Penn  wrote 
a long  and  fervent  denial,  while  thanking  Popple 
for  being  so  frank  with  him. 

The  revolution  of  1688  was  a short  and 
bloodless  one,  but  it  represented  the  feelings  of 
the  country.  The  king  continued  to  labour  to 
obtain  Prince  William’s  consent  to  the  removal  of 
the  tests ; and  he  tried  the  political  conversion 
of  his  daughters,  but  not  with  greater  success. 
The  Princess  Anne,  like  her  sister,  had  been 
brought  up  by  narrow-minded  divines  of  in- 
tolerant zeal,  she  thought  it  dreadful  that  people 
should  have  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  she 
abhorred  the  Roman  Catholics  as  much  as  the 
Dissenters. 

But  the  whole  course  of  events  was  now 
changed  by  the  news  that  the  Queen,  Mary 
Modena,  was  about  to  have  a child.  Should  it  be 
a boy,  it  would  be  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  hesitation  of  the  country  was  at  an 

end.  The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a Prince 
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of  Wales  was  followed  ten  days  after  by  a formal 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  intervene 
for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
James  suddenly  found  his  power  broken  and  his 
authority  defied ; even  the  army  on  which  he 
relied  showed  sympathy  with  the  people.  When 
the  news  of  an  armament  gathering  in  the 
Scheldt  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  passed  from 
obstinacy  to  panic.  Revolt  became  general,  and 
he  could  obtain  no  help  from  France. 

Prince  William  landed  at  Torbay  with  an 
army  of  13,000  men,  and  entered  Exeter,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  nobles  and  gentry 
flocking  to  his  standard. 

The  luckless  James  had  no  course  to  pursue 
but  flight.  Never  very  courageous,  his  spirit 
was  now  utterly  broken,  and  when  news  was 
brought  him,  that  his  second  daughter,  the 
Princess  Anne,  had  left  St  James’s  to  join  her 
sister,  he  exclaimed  in  bitterness  of  spirit : 
“ God  help  me,  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me.” 

His  wife  and  infant  son  fled  for  their  lives 
from  the  west  of  England,  where  they  were 
staying  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  when 
James  heard  of  their  safe  arrival  in  France,  he 
too  took  ship  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  He  was 
well  received  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  clergy, 
their  sympathies  being  with  his  cause,  and 
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his  faith,  and  he  was  made  welcome  at  the 
court  of  Saint-Germain.1 

Meanwhile,  William  and  Mary  were  offered, 
and  accepted  the  crown  of  England,  to  reign  as 
joint  sovereigns. 

1 “The  Archbishop  of  Rheims  said  of  James  II.  : ‘There  is  a 
good  soul,  who  has  given  three  kingdoms  for  a Mass.’  ” — 

Fontenelle’s  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV 
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DEATH  OF  GULIELMA  PENN 

The  king  fled  in  December,  and  William  Penn, 
walking  in  Whitehall  a few  days  after,  was 
arrested,  but  shortly  set  at  liberty.  This  treat- 
ment showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect. 

But  for  the  favour  of  Charles  and  James, 
his  great  work  would  have  been  impossible ; 
from  boyhood  he  had  been  in  constant  personal 
intercourse  with  them,  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship with  his  father.  Now  he  found  himself  left 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  hemming  him  in 
on  every  side.  He  dared  not  return  to  America 
at  this  crisis,  as  it  would  have  led  people  to 
conclude  he  was  fleeing  on  account  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  But  though  at 
Easter  1689  he  was  brought  before  the  court, 
and  declared  to  be  a papist  in  disguise,  not 
one  person  could  be  found  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  but  he  was  once  more 
apprehended  on  another  charge  of  corresponding 
with  the  late  king  in  exile. 

At  this  fresh  assault  on  his  liberty,  William 
180 
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Penn  demanded  an  audience  with  King  William 
in  person.  This  the  new  monarch  granted,  and 
attended  with  his  council. 

The  first  question  put  was,  why  King  James 
wrote  to  him  ? 

Penn  answered  he  could  not  hinder  him  from 
doing  so,  and  probably  King  James  meant  that 
he  should  endeavour  to  forward  his  restoration. 
“ I have  loved  him  in  prosperity,”  he  continued, 
“and  I cannot  hate  him  in  adversity.  I love 

him  for  the  favours  he  conferred  on  me,  and 

would  reward  his  kindness  by  any  private 
office  in  my  power,  but  only  as  far  as  my 

duty  to  the  Government  permits,  which  is 
incumbent  on  all  subjects.  I have  never  had 
the  vanity  to  think  that  I could  restore  the 

crown.”  1 

King  William,  who  had  never  really  believed 
the  accusation,  wished  to  be  lenient  towards  a 
man  for  whom  he  had  a true  respect,  and  who 
had  been  a friend  of  the  queen’s  unhappy  father, 
and  desired  he  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

William  Penn  now  began  to  think  that  his 
departure  from  England  would  be  his  wisest 
course,  as  he  never  knew  when  or  from  whence 
the  next  attack  would  come ; but  while  he  was 

1 Gerard  Croese,  old  translation. 

“ Penn  was  strictly  examined,  and  his  answer  was  noble  and 
generous,  but  party  animosity  at  the  time  made  it  to  be  looked 
on  as  a barefaced  espousing  King  James’s  cause.” — Picart’s 
Religious  Customs  and  Ceremonies. 
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busy  over  his  preparations  for  departure,  and 
longing  with  intense  desire  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Pennsylvania,  the  death  occurred  in 
London  of  his  dear  friend  George  Fox,  founder 
of  the  Society  of  Quakers,  on  January  1 6, 
1691. 

Two  thousand  persons  attended  the  funeral, 
and  Penn  delivered  an  oration  over  the  grave 
of  this  strange  man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  stern 
and  distorted  views,  was  sincerely  admired  and 
deeply  reverenced  by  his  followers.  He  had 
accomplished  a great  work  in  England,  for  it 
was  George  Fox  who  first  stirred  up  a spirit  of 
religion  among  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  were  all  striving  for  mastery, 
refuting  and  reviling  each  other,  but  the  pacific 
creed  of  the  Quakers,  their  tranquil  earnestness 
and  pious  minds,  brought  an  element  of  peace 
among  these  warring  factions,  and  led  mens 
minds  to  eternal  verities,  even  if  they  were  overlaid 
at  the  time  by  fantastic  or  exaggerated  principles.1 
That  such  cultivated  men  as  William  Penn 
and  Robert  Barclay  should  have  been  followers 
of  an  illiterate  enthusiast  would  be  almost 
incredible  were  it  not  that  religious  zeal  levels 

1 M Fox  considered  it  highly  reprehensible  to  say  good-morning 
or  good-night,  as  it  inferred  God  had  made  bad  days,  and  bad 
nights.  Sacred  passages  that  were  figurative  he  construed 
literally,  and  passages  that  were  literal  he  construed  figuratively.” 
— Macaulay’s  History. 
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all  distinctions.  It  was  largely  owing  to  William 
Penn,  that  current  opinion  ceased  to  confound 
the  disciples,  with  the  rabble  of  Antinomian 
fanatics.  Fox  made  many  converts  immensely 
superior  to  himself,  and  by  these  disciples  his 
rude  doctrines  were  polished  into  a form  less 
shocking  to  good  sense  and  good  manners. 

This  not  not  the  only  loss  that  Penn  was 
called  upon  to  bear,  for  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Robert  Barclay  had  died  at  Ury  a few 
months  before.  Both  these  men  were  scholars 
and  highly  gifted,  and  by  birth  and  position 
they  were  equal,  Barclay’s  mother  was  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Gordon,  though  to  them,  such 
distinctions  were  as  naught.  The  letters  that 
passed  between  them  prove  their  intimacy. 
Barclay  was  married,  and  had  a delicate  wife 
and  six  children.1  He  used  to  counsel  Penn 
about  affairs  in  America,  and  from  his  corre- 
spondence we  gather  that  he  had  ventured 
capital  in  the  new  enterprise.  The  letters 
breathe  a spirit  of  great  love  and  devotion.2 

1 Robert  Barclay  of  Ury  married,  in  1670,  Christiana  Molteson, 
daughter  of  an  Aberdeen  merchant. 

2 In  a letter  dated  August  12,  1785,  from  Barclay  to  Penn,  the 
cover  addressed:  “To  Philip  Fford  at  the  Hood  and  Scarf  In, 
Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  London.  To  W.  Penn,”  we  read  as 
follows : — 

“Ury,  London,  (erased) 

“ 12  of  7 Mo.  1685. 

“ Dear  W.  P. 

“Yester  night,  I had  thine  writt  at  the  desire  of  the 
other  proprietors,  and  have  by  this  post  direct  ane  answer  to  them. 
Inclosed  to  W.  D.,  least  thou  might  have  hapned  to  be  out  of  the 
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Even  as  Laird  of  Ury,  Robert  Barclay  was 
not  suffered  to  be  in  peace — once  when  riding 
up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  by  the  College  Green, 
a mob  of  foul-mouthed  persons  pursued  him 
closely,  shouting  execrations  and  insults. 

Silently  and  without  reproach  or  even  turning 
in  his  saddle,  he  rode  on,  though  the  soldiers 
joined  with  the  crowd,  and  a troop  of  rough- 
riders  swinging  along  added  to  the  chorus  of 
abuse  and  cried  : “ Ride  him  down  ! Push  him  ! 
Prick  the  Quaker  coward  ! ” 

way.  It  came  neer  me  yt.  I was  forced  to  go  out  of  towne, 
without  having  more  time  with  thee,  for  there  were  several  things 
as  to  thy  letter,  and  mine,  which  I had  great  desire  to  have  dis- 
coursed further  with  thee,  concerning  being  confident  I could  have 
convinced  thee  of  some  mistaits  especially  as  to  yt  matter  of 
gratitude,  which  graited  most  upon  me.  But  I am  resolved  to 
writt  thee,  but  was  for  some  time  until  the  ship  sailed  which  is 
about  2 weeks  ago,  so  hurried  yt  I had  not  time  for  any  other 
business,  and  since  I was  obliged  to  look  after  my  small  concerns, 
such  as  I must  not  neglect  having  the  subsistance  of  so  numerous 
a family  and  6 children  depending  upon  it,  and  my  wife’s  weak- 
nesses and  feeblenesses  renders  my  coming  to  London  impractic- 
able— . ...  I refer  thee  to  my  letter  to  the  proprietors  for  what  I 
have  to  say,  I am  wholly  against  the  plan  of  selling  to  the  crown — 
the  only  medium  to  me  is  to  yeald  to  the  Ld’s  opinion  of  having  a 
nearer  dependance  upon  the  Crown,  and  let  the  King  and  his 
Council  model  and  restrict  the  government  as  to  its  circulation 
as  they  please,  providing  we  be  independent  from  any  other  .... 
I leave  the  issue  to  the  Lord  whom  I travel  for,  an  inheritance  yt 
outward  Counsels  cannot  take  from  me  ; I rest  satisfied  in  his  will, 
which  desire  to  be  felt  by  all  his  children  who  use  this  world  as 
though  they  enjoyed  it,  not  having  a life  in  what  the  world  sees  not. 
In  this  I salute  thee,  and  desire  to  be  manifest  to  thee,  being  still 
in  the  unchangeable  Truth.  Thy  affectionate  friend  and 
Brother.  R.  Barclay.” 

The  original  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  the  present  head  of  the  family  of 
Barclay.  See  Appendix  II. 
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An  old  retainer  of  Ury  in  the  crowd  could 
bear  these  insults  no  longer,  and  in  a sudden 
and  loud  voice,  he  cried  : “ A Barclay  ! Ho ! A 
Barclay ! ” 

The  voice  of  an  ally  did  what  the  jeers  of 
his  enemies  failed  to  effect,  and  Barclay  turned 
in  his  saddle  and  faced  the  mob  : “I  do  not  need 
thy  sword,  old  comrade,  put  it  up,  I pray  thee. 
I am  passive  in  my  Makers  hands,  and  need  no 
help.  I am  happier  so,  hunted  and  outlawed 
as  I am  for  my  dear  Lord’s  sake,  than  when 
squire  and  justice  rode  out  bare-headed  from 
Aberdeen  to  meet  me.”  And  with  that  he  con- 
tinued his  way  towards  the  prison,  so  that  poor 
disciples,  incarcerated  in  spite  of  the  Toleration 
Act,  might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  him 
through  their  bars,  leaving  the  crowd  abashed 
and  discomfited.1 

Robert  Barclay  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two,  worn  out  by  his  life’s  work  and  the  many 
sufferings  it  had  entailed.  And  now  sorrow  was 
drawing  to  William  Penn’s  own  home,  and  while 
mourning  his  best  friends,  he  knew  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  a yet  heavier 
loss.  Gulielma  was  seriously  ill,  the  doctors  con- 
sidered her  case  hopeless,  though  the  patient 
rallied  at  intervals.  “ My  poor  wife,  we  hope,  is 
in  a mending  way,  though  slowly.  She  is  very 
weak,”  he  wrote  to  a friend  at  this  period. 

1 This  incident  has  been  recorded  in  a poem  by  Whittier. 

2 A 
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The  troubles  in  Pennsylvania  increased  ; 
Thomas  Lloyd,  though  still  recognised  as  deputy- 
governor  of  the  province,  was  no  longer  acknow- 
ledged as  such  in  the  territories.  This  caused 
Penn  much  anxiety  ; it  was  a loss  of  prestige 
to  his  substitute,  and  showed  great  internal 
dissension. 

But  worst  of  all,  when  these  things  became 
public,  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  them  to 
prove  that  William  Penn  was  incapable  of 
governing  his  new  country.  Evil  reports  were 
spread.  It  was  said  that  Pennsylvania  was  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  and  nothing  could  save  it  unless  the 
Government  was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

So  industriously  was  this  impressed  upon  the 
king  and  queen,  that  a commission  was  granted 
by  William  and  Mary,  to  Colonel  Fletcher, 
Governor  of  New  York,  to  take  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  Penn  in  1693 
was  deprived  of  all  authority  over  his  own 
dominions. 

This  unexpected  blow  caused  consternation 
among  his  circle  of  friends,  for  besides  depriving 
him  of  his  position,  it  undermined  his  religious 
influence.  It  was  a most  high-handed  proceed- 
ing, and  a cruel  injustice,  Penn  sent  at  once  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Anthony  Lowther,  and  charged 
him  to  apply  in  person  to  Lord  Sidney,  asking 
him  to  use  his  influence.  William  Penn’s  power- 
ful friends  had  by  no  means  deserted  him. 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ranelagh, 
the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Lord  Sidney  joined 
together  to  work  on  his  behalf.  They  represented 
his  case  as  not  only  hard  but  oppressive,  and 
they  appealed  to  King  William,  assuring  him 
that  there  was  nothing  whatever  against  Penn. 

“We  have  long  known  him,”  said  Lord 
Sidney,  the  spokesman  at  the  interview,  “some 
of  us  for  thirty  years,  and  we  never  saw  or  heard 
of  his  doing  an  ill  thing,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
performed  many  good  offices.” 

The  king  gave  them  a kindly  answer : 
“William  Penn  is  my  old  acquaintance  as  well 
as  yours.  I have  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
he  may  continue  his  business  as  freely  as  ever.” 
Upon  this  they  pressed  his  Majesty  to  declare 
his  gracious  intention  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
To  this  the  king  consented. 

“You  are  at  liberty  to  do  what  you  like,”  said 
Sidney  exultantly  to  Penn,  “but  I doubt  not  it 
were  prudent  on  your  part  to  still  live  quietly.” 
Glad  as  Penn  was  at  this  news,  like  St 
Paul  at  Philippi,  he  wanted  a formal  and  public 
acknowledgment.  The  injury  to  his  reputation 
had  been  too  great  and  widespread. 

This  was  also  granted  him,  and  a council  was 
held,  and  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  His  old 
fighting  powers  seem  to  have  deserted  him  at 
this  time,  and  he  left  it  to  his  friends  to  defend 
his  honour,  for  he  was  now  watching  over  his 
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dying  wife,  and  shrank  from  anything  that  drew 
him  from  her  side.1 

His  earliest  historian,  Besse,  in  quaint  and 
simple  language,  also  gives  as  a reason  that 
“ Penn  had  hitherto  defended  himself  before 
King  and  Council,  now  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  retire  for  a time  and  appear  but  little  in  public 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  applied  himself  to 
writing,  lest  his  own  friends  should  entertain  any 
sinister  thoughts  of  him.” 2 

The  news  of  Penn’s  honourable  acquittal  must 
have  been  as  balm  to  his  poor  wife,  and  he 
hurried  from  the  Council  Chambers  to  tell  her. 

Gulielma  had  suffered  greatly  from  his  pro- 
longed absences  and  many  trials,  and  this  cruel 
injustice  was  a last  blow  in  her  enfeebled  state, 
though  the  knowledge  he  had  been  publicly 
reinstated  was  some  solace  to  her.  Unselfish  to 
to  the  last,  she  would  not  let  him  linger  beside 
her.  “ Go,  my  dearest,”  she  said,  “ do  not  hinder 
anything  that  may  be  good,  to  stay  with  me,  I 
desire  thee  to  go ; I have  cast  my  care  upon  the 
Lord.”  Penn  knew  full  well  that  the  earthly 
span  of  that  frail  and  beloved  life  was  nearly 
reached,  but  at  her  desire  went  bravely  about 
his  work.  Her  end  was  lingering,  but  full  of 
peace,  as  befitted  one  who  had  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  religious  calm.  On  February  23,  1694, 
after  bidding  her  children  a tender  farewell,  she 

1 Janney’s  Life  of  Penn,  2 Besse’s  Life  of  Penn. 
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expired  in  his  arms  with  her  head  upon  his 
bosom.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Friends’ 
burying-ground  at  Jordans,  Bucks,  where  Maria 
Pennington  had  been  buried,  and  also  the  little 
babies  whom  they  had  lost  in  early  infancy,  and 
the  only  consolation  to  the  bereaved  widower  was 
in  his  writings,  one  of  which  he  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  his  beloved.1 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  by  all  classes 
for  him.  Gulielma  had  endeared  herself  to  many, 
and  was  respected  by  all.  The  gracious  discipline 
of  trial  shed  its  softening  influence  upon  him,  so 
that  members  of  the  Society  who  had  been  some- 
what alienated  from  him  returned  to  their  allegi- 
ance. The  king’s  favour,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  reinstated  in  the  governorship,  turned 
the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  he  once  more 
found  his  power  returning.  He  took  his  family 
back  to  Worminghurst,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  visiting  the  Friends  in  the  west  of  England. 
His  thoughts  were  naturally  turned  to  Penn- 
sylvania, but  his  children  were  without  a mother, 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  home  and  instruct 
his  family,  and  he  employed  his  leisure  writing 
“An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.”  He  also  brought  out 
the  account  of  his  Travels  in  Holland  and 
Germany. 

1 “An  account  of  the  blessed  end  of  my  dear  wife,  Gulielma 
Maria  Penn.” 
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The  death  of  Thomas  Lloyd  added  to  his 
complications,  and  he  sent  a commission  to 
bestow  the  deputy  government  of  the  Province 
and  Territories  on  Colonel  Markham,  pending 
the  time  when  it  would  be  possible  to  him  to 
return  and  take  up  his  duties. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

RETURN  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 

William  Penn’s  biographers  do  not  give  any 
very  definite  reasons  why  he  did  not  sooner 
return  to  Pennsylvania.  He  had  evidently  been 
very  much  broken  by  his  wife’s  death,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Springett,  having  fallen  into  a decline, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  him  to  leave  England.  Pecuniary 
difficulties  had  also  probably  much  to  do  with  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  remittances  from 
America  on  account  of  the  large  sums  owing  to 
him. 

The  loneliness  of  his  life,  and  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  his  children  doubtless  decided 
him  to  marry  a second  time. 

In  his  frequent  visits  to  Bristol  he  had  met  a 
very  amiable  woman  named  Hannah  Callowhill. 
Her  father,  Thomas  Callowhill,  and  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Dennis  Hollister,  were  both  eminent 
merchants  of  that  city,  and  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  she  was  wealthy,  and  in 
every  way  suitable  as  a wife  to  a man  in  Penn’s 
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position.  “ He  had  long  felt  an  extraordinary 
esteem  for  her,”  are  the  words  he  used  in 
describing  his  feelings  on  this  occasion.1  A book 
exists  which  William  Penn  sent  as  a present  to 
his  promised  bride.  This  was  a copy  of  his 
Journal  of  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany? 

They  were  married  at  Bristol,  March  1696, 
and  he  brought  his  wife  back  with  him  to 
Worminghurst,  to  take  her  place  as  mother  of 
his  family. 

But  his  new-found  happiness  was  sadly 
marred  by  the  death  of  Springett  a few  weeks 
afterwards,  the  disease  he  suffered  from  having 
developed  with  great  rapidity. 

There  had  always  been  a deep  love  between 
father  and  son,  and  during  the  two  years  since 
Gulielma’s  death  the  bond  between  them  had 
been  drawn  still  more  closely.  He  was  an 
amiable  youth,  and  the  pride  of  his  home,  and 
an  example  to  his  brother  William,  who  was 
always  inclined  to  give  trouble.  Penn  nursed 
the  dying  boy  with  the  tenderness  of  a woman, 
and  he  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  mother  in  the 
burial-ground  at  Jordans. 

Worminghurst  was  now  so  full  of  sorrowful 
memories  that  Penn  moved  his  family  to  a house 
at  Bristol,  near  his  wife’s  relatives.  Here  he 

1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Penn^  vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 

2 This  book  was  long  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Knox, 
great-great-granddaughter  of  William  Penn.  It  is  now  at  North- 
land House,  Dungannon,  Ireland. 
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made  his  home  for  a time,  carrying  on  his  work 
with  his  usual  industry. 

One  incident  of  historical  interest  is  mentioned 
at  this  period.  This  was  William  Penn’s  visit  to 
the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  when  that  monarch 
was  staying  in  England  in  1698.  The  Emperor 
was  lodged  at  Deptford,  in  a house  belonging 
to  Mr  Evelyn  of  Wotton  ; he  chose  that  locality 
that  he  might  study  shipbuilding,  which  was  his 
chief  hobby. 

That  splendid  barbarian  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  change  his  rude  habits,  and  was  far 
from  being  a pleasant  visitor.  Mr  Evelyn’s 
servant  writes  as  follows  to  his  master 

“There  is  a house  full  of  people,  and  right 
nasty.  The  Czar  lies  next  your  library,  and 
dines  in  the  parlour  next  your  study.  He  dines 
at  10  o’clock,  and  6 at  night,  is  very  seldom  at 
home  a whole  day,  but  very  often  in  the  King’s 
yard,  or  on  the  water. 

“The  king  is  expected  here  this  day.  The 
best  parlour  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be  enter- 
tained in.  The  King  pays  for  all  the  Czar  has.” 1 

Peter  the  Great  expressed  a desire  to  meet 
some  Quakers,  and  William  Penn  and  George 
Whitehead  were  sent  to  call  upon  him.  The 
Czar  spoke  neither  English  nor  French,  but 
knew  Dutch,  in  which  language  they  conversed. 
Peter  asked  many  questions  as  to  the  habits  and 

Pf  1 The  Czar  did  so  much  damage  during  his  visit,  that  Mr  Evelyn 
had  an  allowance  of  £150  for  it. — Evelyn's  Diary . 
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beliefs  of  the  Quakers,  he  seemed  amused  at 
their  wearing  their  hats  in  his  presence,  and 
asked  how  a country  could  possibly  be  safe  if 
they  had  no  soldiers  or  sailors,  doubtless  he 
considered  Quakerism  was  the  religion  of 
England.  Penn  presented  him  with  some  of  his 
books,  which  had  been  translated  into  Dutch, 
which  the  Emperor  received  graciously,  and  he 
actually  went  to  a Quaker  meeting  at  Deptford, 
attended  by  the  officers  of  his  court,  where  he 
behaved  in  a most  devout  and  exemplary  manner, 
copying  the  others  in  their  mode  of  worship, 
sitting  and  standing  with  the  rest.1 

It  is  said  that  some  years  afterwards  he 
attended  a similar  meeting  at  Holstein,  and  that 
he  was  heard  to  say,  “whoever  liveth  up  to  such 
doctrines  would  be  happy.” 

Affairs  in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  gone  on 
better  of  late.  Colonel  Markham  carried  out  his 
duties  satisfactorily,  but  it  was  equally  imperative 
for  William  Penn  to  return  and  take  up  his 
government,  he  had  been  away  from  the 
colony  fifteen  years,  having  only  intended  to 
absent  himself  for  two.  There  was  nothing  now, 
however,  to  prevent  his  leaving  England,  so 
having  arranged  his  private  affairs,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Society,  he  gladly  made  his  prepara- 
tions. His  daughter  Letitia  was  to  accompany 

1 This  old  Meeting-house  in  High  Street,  Deptford,  has  been 
lately  pulled  down. 
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them,  but  William  the  younger,  now  the  only 
son,  was  left  behind  to  continue  his  studies. 

They  sailed  from  Cowes  in  August  1699. 
James  Logan,  who  afterwards  took  such  a 
prominent  part  in  affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  went 
out  with  them  as  William  Penn’s  private 
secretary.  After  a tedious  journey  of  three 
months,  they  reached  the  Delaware,  and  landed 
late  at  night  near  Chester,  and  were  rowed  up  in 
a boat  to  the  house  of  a Friend,  named  Lydia 
Wade,  by  whom  they  were  most  cordially 
welcomed,  but  it  was  a depressing  arrival,  for 
they  learned  that  yellow  fever  had  been  raging, 
and  the  population  had  been  decimated.  Tidings 
of  the  Governor’s  arrival  soon  spread,  and  two 
officious  young  men,  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  magistrates  and  the  habits  of  the 
colony,  fired  a salute  from  two  small  sea-guns, 
and  not  being  experts,  one  of  them  managed  to 
blow  his  arm  off.  This  caused  trouble,  and 
delayed  the  party,  who  were  anxious  to  reach 
Philadelphia  as  soon  as  possible. 

Here  they  were  received  with  great  joy,  the 
love  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  Friends,  for 
their  Governor,  was  great  and  sincere,  and  all 
hoped  that  he  and  his  family  had  come  to  stay 
permanently  with  them. 

Penn  found  the  city  enormously  increased 
since  his  departure.  Two  Friends’  Meeting- 
houses had  been  erected  in  Mulberry  Street. 
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Brick  tenements  and  stores  had  risen  near  the 
landing-place,  and  a wooden  bridge  had  been 
laid  across  the  Dock  Creek.  A stately  chestnut 
avenue  led  from  it  into  the  town.  There  was 
also  a fine  Episcopalian  church,  and  as  many  as 
four  hundred  and  more  private  houses  had  been 
built.  Trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  flourish- 
ing, and  the  population  increased,  but  Penn  was 
vexed  to  see  how  much  timber  had  been  ruthlessly 
cut  down,  his  desire  had  been  to  see  all  the 
streets  ornamented  with  trees. 

In  the  neighbourhood  was  German  Town,  a 
flourishing  suburb,  founded  by  Pastorius,  a 
Quaker  from  Franconia,  who  brought  a party 
of  emigrants  there  in  1683,  where  they  were 
received  by  Governor  Penn  with  love  and  friend- 
ship. A town  had  arisen,  for  the  Germans 
brought  their  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and 
though  at  first  they  had  lived  in  the  caves,  their 
zeal  in  building  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Governor,  who  gave  them  various  privileges. 
Now  Penn  found  that  they  had  formed  a flourish- 
ing city,  with  Pastorius  as  burgomaster. 

For  the  present  the  Governor  took  up  his 
abode,  not  in  Letitia  Cottage,  which  was  not 
spacious  enough,  but  in  what  was  known  as 
Slate  Roof  House,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Noiris  Alley  and  Second  Street.1 

1 W.  Penn  presented  Letitia  Cottage  as  a gift  to  his  daughter 
the  following  year.  There  is  a street  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time 
named  Callowhill  Street. 
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The  state  of  Hannahs  health  prevented  their 
going  to  Pennsbury  for  the  present,  and  a month 
after  her  arrival  she  gave  birth  to  a son,  who 
was  named  John.  He  was  always  called  the 
“ American,”  in  honour  of  the  country  where  he 
was  born. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  1700  was  fully  come, 
and  the  weather  became  more  agreeable  for  a 
residence  in  the  country,  the  Governor  moved 
his  household  to  Pennsbury  Manor.  It  was  an 
imposing  building,  the  house  stood  on  a gentle 
eminence  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and 
covered  with  tiles  ; there  was  a handsome  porch, 
with  a flight  of  stone  steps  up  to  the  hall  door. 

The  ground  floor  was  given  up  to  reception 
rooms,  and  besides  three  oak  panelled  parlours 
with  folding  doors  between  them,  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  there  was  a large  hall  for  public  meetings. 

The  bedrooms  were  all  on  the  first  floor,  and 
commanded  magnificent  views  of  the  river,  and 
the  opposite  shores  of  New  Jersey.  There  were 
garrets  for  the  servants  in  the  roof,  also  a large 
water  reservoir,  to  the  leakage  of  which  is  attri- 
buted the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  manor.  But  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  the  place  were  the  grounds, 
which  had  been  laid  out  with  much  taste.  A 
broad  walk  led  down  to  the  river,  between  an 
avenue  of  fine  poplars,  this  was  reached  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  with  steps  descending  from 
one  to  another.  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
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lawns  and  flower-beds,  and  vistas  were  cut 
through  the  woods,  some  looking  down  the  river, 
and  others  up  to  the  falls.  Deer  roamed  in  the 
spacious  park.  The  style  of  living  in  colonial 
homes  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
will  be  interesting  to  many,  as  well  as  to  anti- 
quaries, for  it  is  plesant  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers. 

Comforts  they  had  few,  according  to  present- 
day  notions,  carpets  were  unknown,  and  couches 
only  to  be  seen  in  affluent  families.  There  is 
a curious  old  “ List  of  furniture  at  Pennsbury  ” 
which  has  been  preserved,  that  gives  minute 
details  of  Governor  Penns  house.1  The  beds, 
we  read,  were  draped  in  satin,  camlet , and 
striped  linen.  Round  the  hall  were  oaken  shelves, 
on  which  were  displayed  handsome  dishes  and 
jugs*  of  pewter.  All  the  furniture  was  oak 
and  walnut,  mahogany  being  still  unknown. 
The  Penns  had  silver-plate,  but  not  a large 
amount,  but  a set  of  Tunbridge  ware,  blue  and 
white  china,  and  a good  supply  of  damask.  In 
Madam  Penn’s  drawing-room  was  a couch  with 
satin  cushions  and  three  plush  chairs;  but  the 
Governor’s  study  was  very  plain.  Only  his  writ- 
ing table  and  leather  chair,  and  a clock  in  a tall 
oaken  case  in  the  corner.2 

1 Janney’s  Life  of  Penn. 

2 Watson’s  Annals , vol.  ii.,  106,  for  list  of  furniture.  The  desk 
and  clock  having  become  the  property  of  James  Logan,  they  were 
left  by  him  to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  removed  in  1851  to  the 
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The  dress  and  habits  of  the  Penns  had  little 
of  the  formality  and  plainness  ascribed  to  the 
early  followers  of  George  Fox,  but  they  lived 
as  befitted  their  position.  Mrs  Penn  and 
Letitia  wore  white  satin  petticoats  and  pearl  or 
lavender-coloured  gowns  and  cloaks,  white  muslin 
handkerchiefs  covered  their  necks,  but  the  only 
ornaments  we  read  of,  were  fine  gold  chains 
with  engraved  seals.  Wigs  were  expensive  and 
troublesome,  but  the  Governor  had  four  in  a year, 
doubtless  sent  from  England,  there  is  a bill 
extant  for  “dressing  the  Governors  hats,”  and 
8s.  for  a pair  of  stockings.1 

The  family  assembled  three  times  a day  for 
prayers,  and  some  of  the  rules  of  the  house  were 
strict.  Penn  permitted  no  undue  extravagance, 
though  his  table  was  plentifully  supplied.  One 
of  his  maxims  was,  “Waste  destroys  hospitality 
and  wrongs  the  poor.”  French  cookery  did  not 
please  his  taste.  “ Sauce  is  preferred  before 
meat,”  was  another  of  his  sayings,  “twelve 
pennyworth  of  flesh,  and  five  shillings  of 
cookery,  may  make  a fashionable  dish,  and 
pass  under  a French  name.”  This  is  still  the 
opinion  of  many  people  in  England,  and  our 
ancestors  certainly  preferred  solid  food.  The 
cellar  was  well  supplied  with  Madeira  and 

Ridgeway  branch,  now  called  the  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

1 Francis  Fisher.— Discourse  delivered  in  1836,  at  the  Historical 
Society,  Pennsylvania. 
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Canary,  as  well  as  beer  and  eider.  He  con- 
sidered “ strong  liquors  as  good  at  times  and 
better  than  physic.”  He  was  no  smoker,  for 
in  the  account-book  there  is  only  one  entry  for 
tobacco.1 

That  William  Penn  set  himself  against 
superfluities  is  not  surprising  not  only  on 
account  of  his  views,  but  from  distaste  for 
lavish  waste.  He  had  seen  the  national  wealth 
squandered  by  the  monarch,  and  the  rich  and 
careless  about  the  court,  his  good  sense 
revolted  against  extravagance,  though  he  spent 
his  income  liberally  to  support  his  state  as 
Proprietor,  and  knew  that  the  only  true  use 
of  money  is  to  spend  it  with  care,  he  always  held 
that  frugality  was  only  good  if  liberality  was 
joined  with  it. 

He  gave  largely  in  charity,  and  poor 
dependants  were  never  forgotten.  His  cash- 
book has  many  entries  of  gifts  to  the  poor. 


1 Watson’s  Annals . 
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Governor  Penn  entertained  his  Indian  subjects 
very  liberally.  He  gave  great  feasts,  to  which 
they  came  in  such  numbers,  he  had  to  receive 
them  out  of  doors,  they  would  be  seated  in 
rows  in  the  Poplar  Avenue,  and  food  was  served 
to  them  in  abundance,  turkeys,  venison,  and 
buckwheat  cakes,  and  after  the  feast,  they  were 
invited  to  dance.  Penn  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  white  men. 
They  would  visit  him  in  state,  decked  with 
'feathers  and  paint,  and  he  would  receive  them  as 
honoured  guests,  and  always  took  advantage  of 
such  occasions  to  address  them  on  solemn 
subjects  in  the  simple  manner  they  could  under- 
stand. Penn  also  travelled  a great  deal  about 
his  province,  making  friends  with  all  classes,  rich 
and  poor.  He  would  sit  down  in  the  farmhouses 
and  taste  the  goodwife’s  beer,  or  make  friends 
with  the  children.  All  classes  loved  him  ; Isaac 
Norris,  a rich  colonist,  writing  at  that  time, 
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records  : “The  Governor  is  our  pater  patrice,  and 
his  worth  is  no  new  thing  to  us.  His  wife  and 
daughter  are  well,  and  his  son  a lovely  babe. 
Madam  Penn  is  well  beloved  here,  exemplary 
in  her  station,  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and  has  a 
great  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  short, 
we  love  them,  and  they  deserve  it.”1  Though 
they  came  in  to  Philadelphia  pretty  often,  social 
and  business  calls  being  frequent,  what  they 
really  preferred  was  life  at  Pennsbury.  “ Let 
my  children  be  husbandmen  and  housewives,” 
Penn  wrote;  “a  country  life  is  what  I like  best 
for  my  children.”  He  had  a true  love  of  nature, 
and  delighted  in  his  life  away  from  the  city, 
when  he  could  wander  at  his  own  free  will,  and 
forget  for  a time  at  least  the  cares  of  government. 
Hannah  was  an  admirable  helpmeet  to  him,  and 
looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household.  Her 
letters  to  Logan,  the  private  secretary,  have  been 
preserved,  which  prove  that  the  Governor’s  lady 
was  no  proud  or  haughty  dame.  She  saw  to 
the  supplies  for  her  store  cupboard,  ordered 
firkins  of  butter  and  pounds  of  wick  with  which 
to  make  her  candles.  The  road  into  Phila- 
delphia was  nearly  impassable  save  for  horsemen. 
Madam  Penn  and  Letitia  generally  rode  pillion, 
though  they  had  a calash — “a  rattling  leathern 
conveniency,”  but  when  Hannah  paid  visits  she 
went  in  a sedan  chair.  The  Governor  rode  a 

1 Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence , vol.  i.,  p.  14. 
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large  white  horse.  Like  all  English  gentlemen, 
he  was  fond  of  horses.  He  was  desirous  of 
bringing  fresh  stock  into  America,  and  had  three 
brood  mares ; moreover,  he  brought  out  a fine 
horse,  “ Tamerlane,”  a celebrated  sire,  but  above 
all  else,  he  liked  everything  to  do  with  ships,  a 
taste  inherited  from  the  Admiral.  His  favourite 
mode  of  travelling  was  in  a six-oared  barge  on 
the  river.  Once,  in  his  absence,  when  inquiring 
about  his  possessions,  he  wrote  to  his  steward  : — 

41  Above  all  dead  things  I love  my  barge.  I 
hope  no  one  uses  it  on  any  account,  and  that  she 
is  kept  dry  in  dock,  or  at  least  covered  from  the 
weather.” 

On  public  occasions  Penn  was  not  unwilling 
to  use  ceremony,  he  was  aware  that  with  the 
ignorant,  respect  is  paid  to  the  law  or  the 
semblance  of  it.  A man  marched  before  him  with 
a wand  at  state  meetings,  and  the  gate  of  his  house 
was  guarded  by  a servitor,  with  a pole  io  feet 
long  crowned  with  a silver  head. 

He  entertained  neighbouring  Governors  in  a 
similar  manner  and  always  showed  them  great 
honour.  In  a letter  to  Logan,  he  bids  him 
prepare  for  the  arrival  of  Governors  Nicholson 
and  Blackiston,  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
to  meet  them  with  twenty  horsemen,  and  lodge 
them  and  their  servants. 

Sometimes  Penn  resumed  the  work  of  his 
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ministry,  and  people  flocked  to  hear  the  great 
Quaker  preach.  At  a meeting  at  Treddhaven,  in 
Maryland,  Lord  Baltimore,  with  his  lady  and 
their  retinue,  came  especially  to  hear  him,  but  as 
it  was  late  when  they  arrived,  “ the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly  power  of  the  Lord  was 
going  off  from  the  meeting.1  The  lady  was 
therefore  greatly  disappointed,  she  said  she  had 
hoped  to  hear  some  of  the  rustics  preach,  not  only 
a great  scholar  like  himself.” 

“They  are  some  of  our  best  preachers,”  he 
replied,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with 
her  conversation  for  he  called  her  “a  notable, 
wise,  and  courteously  carriaged  woman.” 

Penn  encouraged  trade  and  manufactures 
among  his  people.  He  was  anxious  to  see  some 
iron  mines  40  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  worked,  as 
he  knew  of  their  possibilities,  but  he  urged  it  on 
the  colony  without  success  ; no  one  would  be  found 
willing  to  undertake  it.2 

William  Penn  was  in  the  habit  of  exploring 
the  country  alone,  and  on  one  occasion  after 
wearily  climbing  a hill  south  of  Valley  Creek, 
he  named  it  Mount  Misery  for  he  had  lost 
his  way,  and  knew  not  where  he  had  got.  But 
as  he  reached  the  crest  of  another  hill  he  saw 

1 Diary  of  John  Richardson. 

2 Thomas  Rutter  of  Germantown,  in  1719,  began  the  working  of 
the  mines. 

The  original  patent  of  W.  Penn  to  Thomas  Rutter  of  300  acres 
in  Manalawing  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  great-grandson. — 
Memorials  of  the  Potts  Family , pub.  1874. 
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in  the  far  distance  the  silver  line  of  the  river, 
which  showed  him  the  direction  he  was  taking, 
and  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Joy  to  this  bluff 
overhanging  the  Schuylkill.  This  ground  he 
afterwards  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Letitia,  and 
till  the  Revolution  some  portion  of  it  remained  in 
the  Penn  family.1 

It  was  one  of  his  sayings  that  “ Divine 
pleasures  are  found  in  a Free  Solitude.”  Surely 
among  the  pathless  tracts  of  this  virgin  land, 
William  Penn  may  have  found  this  Divine  solace 
such  as  never  came  into  his  much-harassed 
existence,  and  thus  also  he  learnt  to  know  and 
love  every  portion  of  his  great  estate. 

Slavery  existed  in  the  colony,  the  negroes 
were  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
Quakers  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  more 
as  their  own  children.  They  admitted  them  to 
worship  with  themselves,  and  encouraged  them 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  religion,  but  it  is  not 
to  the  English  community  that  is  due  the  first 
movement  in  favour  of  emancipation.  It  was 
the  German  colony  under  Pastorius,  who  first 
protested  as  early  as  1688.  They  objected  to 
the  traffic  of  “ men-body,”  as  they  expressed  it  in 
their  quaint  German- English,  and  this  protest 
was  the  seed  that  blossomed  into  the  feeling  that 
members  should  not  hold  fellow-beings  in  bondage.2 

1 This  Manor  of  Montjoy  was  purchased  by  John  Potts,  Esq., 
in  1757,  and  it  still  bears  the  same  name. 

2 Watson’s  Annals. 
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In  1696,  a meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a resolution  was  passed  that  buying  and 
selling  men  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

Penn  was  not  in  favour  of  complete  emancipa- 
tion, but  he  wished  to  put  the  slaves  on  quite 
another  and  better  footing.  He  proposed  that 
marriage  among  them  should  be  permitted,  and 
that  polygamy  should  be  abolished,  and  rewards 
for  good  behaviour  were  suggested,  but  this 
scheme  received  no  support  from  the  Assembly, 
who  would  only  accept  such  bills  as  related  to 
trials  and  punishment.  Such  was  public  opinion 
in  reference  to  coloured  people,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  it  must  have 
been  a shock  to  Penn’s  feelings,  who  surely  had 
hoped  that  a more  enlightened  spirit  existed  in 
his  council.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  the 
moment  was  yet  to  come  when  the  Christian 
and  civilised  world  would  cry  out  at  the  enormity 
of  this  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  the  humane 
treatment  of  Governor  Penn  of  his  slave  servants, 
and  his  counsels  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  negro, 
were  all  steps  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work.1 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  William  Penn 
to  remain  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
and  bring  up  his  family  there.  Letitia  had 

1 By  his  will,  made  in  1701,  William  Penn  liberated  all  his 
slaves,  and  left  them  legacies.  So  he  may  therefore  take  rank 
among  the  first  abolitionists. 
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become  engaged  to  a young  man,  named 
William  Masters,  of  Philadelphia,  but  for  some 
reason  the  match  was  not  to  her  father’s  liking, 
and  nothing  definite  was  settled.  In  the  summer 
of  1701  the  Governor  received  a letter  from  the 
king  urging  him  to  bring  the  province  and  the 
territories  into  union  with  the  other  proprietory 
Governments,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence. 
Quaker  principles  obviously  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  plan  for  military  defence.  The  Governors 
in  North  America  had  also  begun  to  be  un- 
popular with  the  authorities  at  home,  who  were 
becoming  uneasy  and  jealous  of  their  increasing 
power.  Leading  politicians  in  England  were  for 
putting  an  end  to  such  rule,  and  wanted  Penn  to 
relinquish  the  governorship,  in  order  that  Pennsyl- 
vania might  become  simply  an  English  colony  or 
plantation. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  owners  of  land  in 
the  province  as  were  then  in  England,  seeing 
the  likelihood  of  losing  their  private  estates,  re- 
presented the  hardness  of  their  case  in  Parliament, 
and  begged  for  a respite  in  the  proceedings,  until 
William  Penn  could  return  to  England  and  plead 
their  cause  himself. 

This  was  grievous  intelligence  to  him.  He 
was  occupied  with  many  intended  improvements, 
and  to  be  called  away  at  this  juncture  was  dis- 
tressing to  him ; he  felt,  however,  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  province  depended  on  his  action  at 
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this  crisis,  and  that  no  private  or  personal  plans 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

He  therefore  summoned  his  Assembly  on 
September  15,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them. 
He  pointed  out  his  great  reluctance  to  leave, 
and  mentioned  the  improvements  in  local  laws 
and  interests  which  he  had  contemplated  carrying 
out  for  their  benefit,  and  added  pathetically  : 

“ I had  promised  myself  the  quietness  of  a 
wilderness,  and  to  stay  long  enough  with  you  to 
render  everybody  entirely  easy  and  safe.  My 
heart  is  among  you  as  well  as  my  body,  whatever 
some  people  may  be  pleased  to  think.”  He 
added  that  Parliament  would  meet  in  London 
in  November,  and  the  sooner  he  got  there,  the 
sooner  he  would  return.1  It  may  appear  to  some 
that  William  Penn  left  his  duties  across  the 
Atlantic  with  undue  ease,  as  if  he  only  wished 
to  plunge  once  more  into  the  party  strife  at 
home,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  at  that  time  to  transact 
business  at  such  a distance,  and  that  by  his 
presence  alone  could  he  bring  any  affairs  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Assembly  met  his 
wishes  in  a most  cordial  and  friendly  manner. 
Penn  generously  offered  them  the  choice  of  the 
deputy-governor  who  should  succeed  him,  that 
honour  they  humbly  refused,  alleging  that  they 
could  not  presume  to  take  such  an  office  upon 
1 Clarkson’s  Life  of  Perm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258. 
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themselves.  This  extreme  submission  from  his 
governing  council  did  not  altogether  impose 
upon  Penn,  he  knew  well  that  they  were  alarmed 
lest  the  Home  Government  should  put  the 
province  into  new  hands,  and  with  a view  to 
their  own  interests,  they  desired  his  departure, 
knowing  that  Penn  could  more  easily  obtain 
privileges  for  them  by  going  to  England. 

Though  his  feelings  were  wounded  by  their 
double-dealing,  he  did  not  allow  it  to  influence 
him  in  any  way  so  as  to  interfere  with  his  efforts 
on  their  behalf.  His  poor  Indian  subjects  were 
the  only  ones  of  his  little  kingdom  who  never 
opposed  his  wishes,  and  when  the  news  of  his 
coming  departure  spread  abroad,  several  tribes 
came  down  to  Philadelphia  to  take  leave  of  their 
benefactor. 

Penn  now  drew  up  a new  charter  or  frame 
of  government  for  the  better  guidance  of  his 
people,  and  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  governor  in  both  East  and  West 
Jersey,  as  his  deputy. 

Although  he  had  every  intention  of  returning 
without  loss  of  time,  he  took  his  family  with  him. 
Indeed,  the  ladies  objected  to  being  left  behind. 
Just  before  their  departure,  an  address  was 
presented  to  Letitia  Penn,  testifying  that  “she 
was  courteously  carriaged  and  sweetly  tempered 
in  her  conversation  among  us,  and  a dilligent 
comer  to  meetings.”  In  this  quaint  document  it 

2 D 
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was  further  stated  that  she  was  not,  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  engaged  to  be  married.  Evidently, 
from  this,  the  promise  to  William  Masters  had 
not  been  made  public,  or  was  only  conditional. 
When  it  became  known,  the  persons  who  had 
signed  the  address  or  “certificate”  were  very 
indignant  at  not  having  been  told  of  the  young 
lady’s  intentions,  and  they  wished  to  recall  the 
paper. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

EVIL  CONDUCT  OF  YOUNG  WILLIAM  PENN 

The  Penns  reached  England  the  middle  of 
December  1701,  having  been  absent  about  two 
years,  and  a few  months  after  their  return 
King  William  died  from  injuries  received  in  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  March  1702. 

This  Dutch  Prince,  though  personally  civil 

to  the  great  Quaker,  had  never  really  befriended 

him.  Religious  toleration  was  the  one  ennobling 

trait  of  his  character,  which  was  the  reason  he 

had  advanced  the  cause  Penn  had  at  heart,  and 

doubtless  it  was  William  who  delivered  England 

from  the  yoke  of  popery  which  was  fast  settling 

on  it,  but  though  the  king  was  a clever  man 

in  many  respects,  he  was  wanting  in  social 

gifts.  He  was  a talented  linguist,  but  he  was 

grave  and  taciturn,  and  far  from  popular. 

Holland  was  for  ever  his  country,  and  he 

remained  a foreigner  in  the  land  he  had  been 

called  upon  to  reign  over.  Though  the  Princess 

Anne  was  weak  and  illiterate  and  bigoted,  she 

was  received  with  joy  by  the  nation,  and  the 
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churches  vied  with  each  other,  in  their  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  throne,  and  in  her  speech 
to  Parliament,  she  promised  to  maintain  the  Act 
of  Toleration. 

Anne  had  always  been  a friend  of  William 
Penn,  he  had  known  her  since  she  was  a little 
girl,  in  the  long  years  of  his  intimacy  with  her 
father.  She  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
American  concerns,  and  when  he  laid  before  her 
an  address  from  the  Quakers,  she  said  : — 

“ Mr  Penn,  I am  so  well  pleased  that 
anything  I have  promised  is  of  satisfaction  to 
you,  but  both  your  friends  and  yourself,  may  be 
assured  of  my  protection.” 

The  Penns  took  up  their  abode  once  more  in 
Kensington,  it  was  then  a very  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  as  the  court  resided  there  almost 
entirely.  Anne  loved  the  old  red-brick  palace, 
still  wearing  much  the  same  appearance  as  it 
did  of  yore,  though  it  was  in  her  time  that  the 
banqueting  hall  and  conservatory  were  added. 
The  upper  part  of  the  gardens  was  a wild  hollow, 
and  it  must  have  been  a fine  genius  for  landscape 
gardening  that  could  have  thought  of  forming 
such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautiful  an 
area.1  Hyde  Park,  coming  up  to  the  Broad 
Walk,  allowed  the  common  people  to  have  a peep 
at  their  beloved  queen. 

As  William  Penn  was  such  a favourite  with 
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Anne,  no  doubt  Madam  Penn  and  Letitia, 
were  equally  cordially  received,  and  Kensington 
was  a healthy,  pleasant  suburb  for  the  little  ones, 
so  it  was  in  every  way  a suitable  abode  for 
them.  Distance  seems  to  have  altered  Letitia’s 
feelings  towards  her  lover  in  America,  for  in 
September  of  that  year,  she  married  William 
Aubrey.  It  was  a marriage  that  pleased  them 
all,  and  her  brother  William  remarked  on  this 
occasion : “ William  Aubrey  is  a very  good 
sort  of  man,  and  will  make  Letitia  a good 
husband.  There  was  a mighty  noise  made 
over  William  Masters  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  did 
not  last  long.” 

Mr  Aubrey  had  a fine  house  in  the  city,  to 
which  he  took  his  bride,  and  her  father  wrote  to 
James  Logan  after  the  wedding  was  over  : 

“ I hope  all  things  are  well  with  her  in  her  new 
home.  But  S.  Pennington,  if  not  S.  Harwood’s 
strivings  for  William  Masters,  in  spite  of  faith, 
truth,  and  righteousness,  will  not  be  easily  for- 
gotten.” 1 

William  Penn  had  not  been  long  at  home 
before  he  found  that  the  bill  which  was  to  turn 
the  North  American  provinces  into  crown 
governments  had  been  entirely  dropped,  so  that 
he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  nothing ; he  was, 
however,  filled  with  thankfulness  to  find  the  evil 
was  averted. 

1 Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence vol.  i.,  p.  34. 
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After  Letitia’s  marriage,  the  family  moved  to 
Knightsbridge,  where  he  once  more  occupied 
himself  with  his  pen,  and  in  1703  brought  out 
More  Fruits  of  Solitude.  But  there  was  trouble 
in  his  home,  for  young  William  was  plunged  in 
debt,  and  was  ruining  his  constitution  by  dissipa- 
tion and  profligacy.  This  conduct,  to  a man  such 
as  William  Penn,  must  have  been  a crushing  blow. 
During  his  absence  he  had  put  his  son  into 
possession  of  the  Irish  estates,  but  young  William 
neglected  his  duties,  and  spent  a gay  life  in 
Dublin.  There  he  met  a Miss  Mary  Jones,  to 
whom  he  became  engaged,  and  though  the  young 
couple  were  nominally  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  they  loved  company  and  amusement. 
The  marriage  was  an  unsatisfactory  one,  yet  the 
father  would  have  been  thankful  for  anything 
that  might  steady  his  son  and  check  his  evil 
habits.  The  young  man  told  his  father,  that  as 
he  was  the  heir,  it  was  right  that  he  should 
visit  his  inheritance,  which  was  accordingly 
arranged.  William  Penn  wrote  out  to  the  faithful 
James  Logan,  bidding  him  look  after  the  young 
man,  take  him  down  to  Pennsbury,  and,  above 
all,  allow  “no  rambling  in  New  York,”  showing 
that  whatever  his  fatherly  tenderness,  he  had  no 
confidence  in  his  son’s  prudence.  The  birth  of 
a child  delayed  his  departure,  and  William  Penn 
writes  again  to  James  Logan  : — 

“ My  son  resolves  to  be  with  you  the  first 
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opportunity.  His  wife  was  this  day  week 
delivered  of  a fine  boy,  so  that  now  we  are  major, 
minor,  and  minimus.  I bless  the  Lord  mine  are 
pretty  well,  Johnnie  lively  and  Tommy  a lovely 
large  child.  My  grandson  Springett  a mere 
saracen.” 

Samuel  Pepys  died  May  26,  1703.  William 
Penn  had  always  kept  up  with  his  father’s  old 
crony,  and  as  the  famous  diaries  were  yet 
unpublished,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  many 
unflattering  remarks  in  them,  of  the  late 
Admiral.  Pepys,  on  his  side,  had  always 
retained  a liking  for  “young  William,”  whom  he 
had  known  from  childhood,  and  in  his  will,  left 
him  a handsome  mourning  ring  as  a testimony 
of  his  affection. 

Though  the  Penns  often  lodged  in  London, 
their  real  home  was  still  at  Worminghurst. 
There  the  capable  Hannah  looked  after  his 
family  and  his  interests,  and  never  reproached 
him  for  his  constant  absences  on  “the  Lord’s 
work.”  She  kept  him  informed  of  all  that  was 
going  on,  as  we  learn  from  an  interesting  letter 
from  her  pen,  which  I believe  to  be  the  only  one 
in  existence,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 
published. 

“ Worminghurst, 

“27th  tenth  month  1703. 

“ My  Dearest, 

“ Thine  I had  by  last,  and  the  former 
1 Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence . 
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post,  and  herewith  send  thee,  the  best  Doe  we 
have,  as  Parham  Keeper  tells  me,  at  least  as 
good  as  any,  but  he’s  so  very  indifferent,  that 
could  I have  sent  thee  an  answer  any  other 
way,  I would  not  have  been  at  this  charge, 
doubting  ’twill  not  answer  thy  expectations  if 
for  any  extraordinary  occasion.  I hope  nothing 
(will  by  next  post)  alter  thy  intentions  of  setting 
out  5th  day,  at  wch  time  I purpose  the  horses 
shall  meet  thee  at  Darking,  and  I hope  it  will 
please  the  Lord,  to  bless  us  at  last  wth  a comfort- 
able meeting.  We  are  at  present  all  pretty  well. 

I shall  not  be  very  long  now,  hoping  in  a few 
to  have  the  happiness  of  a more  intimate  con- 
versation. I hope  Johnes  briches  at  least  are 
done,  and  that  thou  wilt  bring  yr  coat  body  for 
Hanna,  both  wch  are  very  much  wanted,  as  also 
a firkin  of  butter,  for  none  is  yet  come  to  hand. 
Your  sugar,  wine,  etc.,  is  come,  but  no  German 
Ball.  I am  conserned  that  thou  should  order 
me  to  draw  on  Wm.  Awbrey,  but  more  that 
he  should  be  so  disrespectfull  as  to  return  the 
bill.  I hereby  also  send  him  a letter  of  resent- 
ment and  another  bill  goes  from  Thos.  Woolman, 
the  other  has  been  hence  10  days  and  more,  and 
now  returned  to  his  great  disapoyntm : and 
will  be  to  our  dishonour  if  this  is  not  punctually 
payd.  Wherfore  pray  wherever  the  money  is 
borrowed  at  30th  be  layd  in  Wm.  Awbrey  s 
hands,  to  save  that  much  worse  harmless.  I 
am  for  it  to  draw  at  sight  or  five  days,  it  being 
from  him  already  due,  and  on  Wm.  Awbrey 
again  to  do  against  the  grain,  that  it  may  not 
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be  known  here,  he  esteems  our  frdship  so  little, 
and  would  rather  have  it  thought  t’was  some 
mistake  or  oversight  than  slight,  and  hope  it  is 
so  too,  or  else  I think  t’was  very  unkind.  Now, 
my  dearest,  accept  my  truest  love  and  heartiest 
wishes  for  thy  health  and  safe  return.  I pray 
give  my  dr  love  to  relations,  and  our  landlord 
and  wife  with  respects  to  Lady  Barnard,  to 
whom  I own  my  self  obliged  for  the  favours 
already  bestown,  and  hope  to  deserve  her  friend- 
ship, and  should  be  sorry  to  purchase  her  dis- 
pleasure. I think  her  advice  kindly  intended, 
and  almost  resolved  to  take  it,  if  my  husband 
will  live  so  long  and  oft  in  London,  but  if  I could 
with  him  live  a retired  as  well  as  country  life,  I 
should  wish  well  to  my  frds  there,  but  stay 
happyer  still  am  I.  Since  the  above,  J.  W.  was 
with  me  for  the  bill,  and  the  1 will  be  in 
early  4th  day,  by  whom  I incline  to  send  the 
venison,  directed  to  W.  Weston,  to  whom  I 
enclose  this,  and  remain  in  dearest  love,  and 
deepest  ties, 

“ Thy  own  affecte  H.  Penn. 

“ Dr  love  to  sister  Lowther,  etc. 

“ Daughter,  and  the  3 children  desire  their 
duty  and  cous  Rebecka  her  respects,  and  he  and 
W.  L.  are  of  opinion  yet  could  he  be  cleared  of 
the  2nd  part,  that  made,  will  assuredly  forgive 
us.  E.  Blackfan  is  fully  persuaded  of  it.  We 
very  much  want  a pillion  and  cloth,  having  none 
but  S.  G.  C.’s,  and  but  one  side  saddle  for  all 
these  servants,  but  pray  let  not  this  take  up  thy 
1 This  word  is  defaced  in  the  original. 
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time  or  hinder  thy  return  in  the  least,  from  thine 
own  H.  P.” 

The  address  on  the  envelope  : — 

“ For  Wm.  Penn,  Esq., 

“at  his  lodging  near  Hidepark  Gate, 
“ or  else  where, 

“ London.”1 

This  little  glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Penn  family  is  interesting.  Housewifely  cares  and 
pecuniary  difficulties  beset  the  anxious  Hannah. 
It  would  rather  seem  as  if  the  burden  fell  on  her 
eminently  practical  mind,  while  her  husband  was 
employed  in  great  schemes  and  deep  thoughts. 
Old  letters,  with  their  time-stained  paper  and 
faded  ink,  seem  always  to  bridge  over  the 
centuries,  and  bring  us  in  touch  with  living, 
breathing  mortals,  with  their  daily  joys  and  per- 
plexities. And  these  latter  were  many,  and 
thronged  about  them.  News  from  America, 
too,  was  bad,  the  province  and  the  territories 
were  once  more  at  variance,  the  latter  refusing  to 
consider  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Governor  Hamilton.  While  these  disputes  were 
going  on,  Hamilton  died  rather  suddenly,  and 
the  President  of  the  Council,  Edward  Shippen 
by  name,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Want  of 
money  prevented  William  Penn  from  returning 
to  America. 

1 The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Ranfurly,  at  Northland  House,  Dungannon,  Ireland. 
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“ I am  forced  to  borrow  money,”  he  writes, 
“adding  debt  to  debt  for  conferences,  counsel’s 
opinions,  hearing,  etc.,  with  the  charges  for 
these,  guineas  melting  away.  Oh  ! Pennsylvania, 
what  hast  thou  not  cost  me?  Above  ,£30,000 
more  than  I ever  got.”1 

With  the  Queen’s  approbation,  he  appointed 
John  Evans  as  his  deputy,  but  this  was  a very 
unfortunate  choice.  He  was  a man  of  loose 
character  and  quite  unscrupulous,  and  became 
obnoxious  to  all  the  respectable  members  of  the 
council,  for  he  treated  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Quakers  against  war  as  absurd.  In  order  to 
succeed  in  raising  a militia,  he  created  a false 
alarm ; a messenger  arrived  from  Newcastle  with 
the  news  that  vessels  were  actually  in  the  river 
for  purpose  of  invasion,  which  caused  a great 
panic.  But  worst  of  all,  he  led  away  the  young 
heir,  he  became  his  evil  genius,  everyone  in 
Philadelphia  was  talking  of  their  disgraceful 
conduct,  drinking  and  gambling.  The  Quakers 
complained  of  nightly  meetings  in  taverns,  where 
young  women  joined  with  the  men  in  riotous 
amusements,  such  a thing  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  that  sober  and  God-fearing  community. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  masquerades, 
with  young  Penn  as  leader  of  their  orgies. 

In  September  1704,  Logan  wrote  to  William 
Penn,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  could  persuade 

1 The  Penns  and  the  Penningtons , p.  404. 
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his  son  to  send  for  his  wife  and  child,  who  had 
been  left  in  England.  Penn  wrote  out  the 
kindest  of  remonstrances,  begging  his  son  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  clearing  the  encumbered 
estate,  but  young  William  chose  to  be  aggrieved, 
and  said  his  father  cared  more  for  his  second 
family  than  his  first  one. 

At  last  he  was  brought  up  before  the 
magistrates  in  Philadelphia  for  street  brawling, 
and  when  the  minister  of  the  church  ventured  to 
plead  with  him,  he  openly  renounced  the  name  of 
Quaker,  and  dissociated  himself  for  ever  from  a 
society  to  which  he  had  become  a public 
disgrace.  His  poor  father,  on  hearing  these 
terrible  doings,  recalled  his  son,  and  tried  his 
best  to  reason  with  him,  but  the  young  man 
was  unstable  as  well  as  worthless,  he  never 
continued  long  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  He 
tried  the  army.  He  tried  the  navy.  He  stood 
for  a seat  in  Parliament,  but  lost  his  election, 
which  was  hardly  surprising,  and  all  the  expenses 
of  it  fell  on  his  father,  as  well  as  debts  to  the 
amount  of  ^10,000. 

In  1707,  Penn  was  unhappily  involved  in  a 
law-suit  in  England  with  the  executors  of  one 
Ford,  who  had  formerly  been  his  steward,  and 
whose  demands  he  considered  unreasonable.  At 
that  time  he  had  removed  his  family  to  Brentwood, 
in  Essex,  and  lived  himself  in  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  The  case  dragged  on  till  1708,  and  he 
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was  always  in  fear  (under  the  laws  of  that  day) 
of  being  arrested.  In  the  door  of  the  house  he 
had  a peeping-hole  made,  through  which  he  could 
see  any  person  who  came  to  him.  A creditor 
one  day  sent  in  his  name,  and  having  been  made 
to  wait  more  than  a reasonable  time,  he  knocked 
for  the  servant  and  asked  him,  “ Will  not  your 
master  see  me  ? ” 

“Friend,”  answered  the  servant,  “he  has 
seen  thee,  and  does  not  like  the  looks  of  thee ! ” 

Such  a state  of  things  was  very  humiliating 
to  a man  in  the  position  of  William  Penn,  but 
while  the  law  of  arrest  for  debt  continued,  many 
noble  personages  found  themselves  in  the  same 
plight,  but  whether  his  difficulties  arose  from 
mismanagement  of  his  money  or  the  fault  of 
others  it  is  hard  to  say.  While  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  deciding  the  case  in  a leisurely 
manner,  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
dwelling  within  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet  till  his 
pecuniary  troubles  were  settled.1 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  assistance  this 
time  for  him  from  the  crown.  Anne  was  in 
great  trouble  over  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  whom  she  was 
tenderly  attached,  although  he  was  a man  of 
very  little  account.2 

1 It  is  probable  that  from  this  circumstance,  Edmund  Burke,  in 
his  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America , derived  the 
mistaken  notion  that  “ William  Penn  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison.” 

2 It  was  said  of  Prince  George  that  he  did  neither  good  nor 
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Having  received  another  remonstrance  from 
America  about  Governor  Evans  conduct, 
William  Penn  felt  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  recalling  him.  One  of  his  contemporaries, 
Oldmixton,  writing  of  Penn,  speaks  sympa- 
thetically of  his  difficulties,  and  does  not  lay  the 
blame  on  him.  He  says  : — 

“We  shall  not  enter  into  any  inquiries  into 
the  trouble  that  has  been  given  Mr  Penn  lately 
about  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  It  appears 
to  us,  by  what  we  have  heard  from  others — for 
from  himself  we  never  had  any  information — that 
he  has  been  involved  in  it,  by  his  bounty  to  the 
Indians,  his  generosity  in  minding  the  public 
affairs  of  the  colony  more  than  his  own  private 
ones,  his  humanity  towards  those  who  have  not 
made  suitable  return,  and  his  confidence  in  those 
who  have  betrayed  him.  Public  gratitude  ought 
to  make  good  what  they  reap  the  benefit  of. 
This  is  all  said  out  of  justice  to  the  merit  of 
this  gentleman,  but  not  with  his  knowledge  or 
consent.”1 

In  March  1710,  Isaac  Norris,  who  was  a 
man  of  influence  in  Pennsylvania,  writes  : — 

“ I often  think  of  the  frogs  petition  to  Jupiter, 
and  fear  it  must  be  a governor  immediately  from 

evil.  He  was  fond  of  his  queen,  his  dinner,  his  bottle,  and  his 
repose.  Charles  II.  said  of  his  niece’s  husband,  “He  had  tried 
him  drunk  and  sober,  and  could  find  nothing  in  him.” — Mackintosh, 
History  of  England,  vol.  ix.,  p.  224. 

1 British  Empire  in  America . — Oldmixton. 
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the  crown,  that  must  set  us  to  rights.  We  are 
an  infatuated  or  blind  people,  or  the  conditions 
of  our  neighbours  in  New  Jersey  might  be  a 
good  instance  to  us.”1 

William  Penns  health  was  now  beginning  to 
give  way,  which  is  hardly  surprising  after  such 
repeated  shocks.  At  sixty-seven  he  began  to 
find  that  his  powers  were  sensibly  failing,  though 
his  energies,  as  regarded  his  work  and  writings, 
were  unabated. 

He  had  now  a large  family  of  young  children, 
of  which  John,  the  eldest,  was  only  eleven, 
Thomas  two  years  younger,  and  Hannah 
Margerita  was  eight  years  old.  There  were, 
besides  three  little  ones,  Margaret,  Richard,  and 
Dennis.  The  last  child,  a girl,  was  born  in 
1708,  and  only  lived  a few  months. 

For  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  his  own 
health,  William  Penn  left  London,  and  took  a 
large  house  opposite  the  church  at  Field 
Ruscombe,  near  Twyford,  on  the  Reading 
road.  We  may  gather  from  this  that  they 
had  by  now  disposed  of  Worminghurst ; perhaps 
it  was  too  large  and  expensive  to  keep  up  in 
their  straitened  means.  Penn  still  went  occasion- 
ally to  town,  and  was  seen  at  intervals  at 
Whitehall,  or  held  conferences  with  Queen  Anne, 
but  he  did  not  frequent  general  society,  and  led 
a more  or  less  retired  life. 


Penn  and  Logan  Correspondence , vol.  ii.,  p.  423. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  PENN 

William  Penn  now  determined  to  part  with  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  his  advancing  years 
precluded  him  from  ever  returning  there,  and  his 
son  had  proved  himself  an  unworthy  successor. 
He  had  started  the  good  work,  and  another 
could  carry  it  on  as  well  as  himself.  This  pro- 
prietorship must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  property  he  possessed  as  a large  American 
landowner,  which  afterwards  proved  a source  of 
great  wealth  to  his  descendants,  though  he  him- 
self seems  to  have  derived  but  little  benefit  from 
it.  In  Philadelphia  the  matter  of  his  resignation 
was  discussed  with  anxiety.  In  April  17 n, 
Isaac  Norris  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ We  hear  that  a surrender  is  on  foot  in 
England,  and  some  of  the  Friends  have  written 
freely  to  the  Proprietor.  I hope,  if  he  does,  it 
will  be  on  terms  safe  for  them  and  honourable 
for  himself.  He  is  far  in  years,  and  his  son  not 
very  desirable  to  succeed  him,  therefore  it  looks 
as  if  the  best  conditions  would  be  now  had  in  his 
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lifetime,  but  I would  be  very  cautious  of  contri- 
buting to  a change,  if  it  were  possible  to  hold 
out  with  any  hope  of  durable  ease.”1 

In  February  1712  Penn  proposed  to  surrender 
to  Her  Majesty  the  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  invested,  and  besought  her  at  the  same 
time  to  take  the  people  under  her  protection. 
It  must  have  cost  Penn  a good  deal  to  make 
this  offer,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  He 
naturally  wished  to  make  an  arrangement  which 
would  prove  of  benefit  to  his  family,  for  his 
money  troubles  pressed  upon  him  as  heavily 
as  ever,  his  son-in-law,  William  Aubrey,  had 
lent  him  money,  and  turned  out  a grasping 
creditor.  This  may  be  inferred  from  Hannahs 
letter  to  her  husband.  Penn  often  implored 
Logan  to  send  some  money  for  his  poor 
daughter,  “for  great  is  the  cry  of  William 
Aubrey  against  the  Pennsylvania  paymaster.” 
These  worries,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  return  to 
America,  left  him  little  option. 

A proposal  was  made  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Plantation,  to  recommend  the  Queen  to  “allow 
Mr  Penn  the  sum  of  ,£12,000,  to  be  paid  in  four 
years  from  the  date  of  his  surrender.” 

William  Penn  was  still  able  to  attend  at  the 
Treasury  Office  and  transact  business,  though  he 

1 Logan  Correspondence. 
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must  have  felt  very  ill,  for  he  writes  in  February 
of  that  year  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  : — 

“My  Noble  Friend, 

“The  reason  of  the  trouble  of  my 
message,  was  the  hopes  thy  goodness  had  long 
raised  in  me  of  an  easier  access,  in  my  present 
weakness,  at  thy  house.  Wearing  a nightgown 
still  makes  but  an  odd  figure  at  the  treasury 
compassionate  the  circumstances  of  that  faithful 
respectful  old  friend, 

“William  Penn.” 

In  the  summer  of  1712,  Mr  and  Mrs  Callow- 
hill,  father  and  mother  of  Hannah  Penn,  died 
within  a few  days  of  each  other.  William 
Penn  was  in  the  act  of  writing  to  announce  this 
family  bereavement  to  his  friend  James  Logan, 
when  the  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
fell  down  struck  by  a paralytic  seizure,  or,  as 
some  say,  an  apoplectic  fit.  For  a time  he  was 
dangerously  ill,  his  mind  and  speech  being  both 
affected,  his  wife  nursed  him  with  devoted  care, 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  parents  being  merged 
in  the  fear  of  losing  her  beloved  husband. 

Hannah  Penn  was  an  eminently  capable 
woman.  When  she  saw  that  he  would  not 
soon,  if  ever,  recover  his  powers,  she  wisely  took 
the  command  of  affairs  into  her  own  hands.  She 
entered  into  correspondence  with  James  Logan, 
who  from  that  time  continued  to  write  to  her 
every  detail  of  business  connected  with  the 
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province,  as  he  had  already  done  for  years  to 
his  revered  master. 

The  negotiations  with  Government  for  the 
transfer  were  suspended  or  terminated,  by  William 
Penn’s  illness,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  province  in  the  name  of  the 
proprietor. 

Colonel  Gookin,  who  had  succeeded  Evans 
as  governor,  was  a much  older  and  more 
experienced  man,  and  during  the  first  years  of 
his  administration,  he  was  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  Penn’s  deputies.  But  as  time  went  on,  he 
came  into  such  violent  contact  with  the  Assembly, 
and  began  to  display  personal  eccentricity  and 
extravagance  to  such  an  extent,  that  Hannah 
Penn,  always  acting  with  the  advice  of  James 
Logan,  took  upon  herself  to  discharge  him,  and 
put  Sir  William  Keith  into  his  place.  This 
brave  woman  did  not  shirk  any  of  these  un- 
pleasant duties  which  had  now  fallen  to  her  lot ; 
yet  all  the  time,  with  an  aching  heart,  she  was 
watching  beside  the  dearly  loved  husband  who, 
though  gradually  recovering  health  and  cheerful- 
ness, had  lost  all  mental  capacity. 

The  great  William  Penn,  the  master-mind  who 
had  carried  out  such  a wonderful  and  marvellous 
work,  was  no  more.  In  his  place  was  a gentle 
invalid,  welcoming  those  about  him  with  a smile, 
but  forgetful  of  their  very  names,  and  often  unable 
to  put  his  thoughts  into  speech. 
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Six  years  he  waited  at  Ruscombe  for  his 
release,  and  for  the  door  of  his  prison-house  to 
be  opened. 

He  had  ever  been  gentle  and  serene  of 
temper,  now  he  was  peaceful  as  a little  child,  but 
his  strong  religious  sense,  survived  all  those 
other  feelings  that  had  faded  away.  What  to 
him  now  was  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  the  favour  of  his  sovereign ; neither  were 
the  difficulties,  annoyances  attendant  on  his 
position,  any  more  a burden  to  him.  After  a 
long  life  devoted  entirely  to  labouring  for  the 
good  of  others,  the  God  he  had  loved  and  served 
so  faithfully  had  in  mercy  given  him  peace  at 
the  end. 

He  still  enjoyed  religious  privileges,  and 
would  drive  in  his  carriage  to  Reading  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  sometimes  would  himself  utter 
a few  words,  in  a clear  voice,  on  the  life  and 
power  of  Truth  and  the  mercy  and  favour  of 
God.  Then  his  voice  would  fail,  and  the  words 
refused  to  come,  and  in  sadness  he  would  be  taken 
away,  but  leaving  always  in  the  minds  of  his  people 
this  touching  recollection  of  his  piety  and  the 
remembrances  of  his  great  example.1  At  other 
times  he  amused  himself  with  his  grandchildren, 
the  offspring  of  his  wretched  son  William,  who 
had  gone,  no  one  knew  where,  and  who  had  long 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  or  virtue. 

1 Life  of  Thomas  Story , p.  463. 
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The  sting  of  what  would  have  been  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  fond  father  passed  over 
him  now  without  any  pain.  He  loved  the 
little  children,  but  knew  not  who  they  were. 
Only  when  he  saw  his  wife  at  the  writing- 
table  hard  at  work,  he  looked  troubled ; a 
glimmering  came  to  him  that  he  was  neglecting 
his  duties,  and  that  this  should  have  been  his 
task  not  hers. 

Every  known  remedy  was  tried.  He  was 
taken  to  Bath,  but  the  waters  proved  of  no  avail ; 
each  year  he  became  steadily  weaker,  until  by 
and  by  he  could  not  walk  without  assistance. 

On  July  30,  1718,  at  early  dawn,  the  end  came, 
and  he  whose  work  it  had  been  to  raise  up  a 
great  city  on  earth,  left  the  poor  decayed 
tabernacle  of  his  body,  for  that  “city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.”  As  soon  as  the 
news  became  known,  his  friends  gathered  round 
to  take  a last  look  at  one  who  had  been  revered 
by  them  all,  and  to  offer  help  and  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  widow.  Her  eldest  son,  John,  who 
was  absent,  hurried  to  his  mother,  and  they 
mingled  their  tears  together. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  August  5.  Friends 
came  from  far  and  wide,  and  filled  the  little 
meeting-house  of  Jordans  to  overflowing.  It 
stands  in  a dell,  surrounded  by  meadows  and 
shady  trees,  half-way  between  Beaconsfield  and 
Chalfont  St  Giles.  The  graves  are  simple  head- 
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stones  standing  up  out  of  the  grass,  in  a field 
before  the  building,  with  the  name  and  date  of 
death  of  those  sleeping  beneath,  indeed,  these 
last  were  often  omitted  altogether  by  the 
Quakers,  and  there,  without  pomp  or  ceremony, 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  laid  to  his  rest, 
near  his  loved  Gulielma  and  their  children,  in  a 
grave  where  eight  years  later  the  faithful 
Hannah  was  buried  beside  her  husband. 

There  is  little  need  of  many  words  in  praise 
of  William  Penn,  for  his  life-story  speaks  for 
itself,  and  his  works  live  after  him. 

There  are  few  records  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  of  a confidence  such  as  he  inspired 
by  his  simple  virtues,  and  the  institutions  he 
upheld.  His  memory  in  England  is  endeared  to 
us  from  his  having,  in  the  face  of  utmost 
difficulty,  forced  his  Government  to  grant  religious 
toleration  to  his  country,  a blessing  for  which, 
in  these  days  of  rights  of  men,  we  are  perhaps 
inclined  to  ignore,  but  for  which  the  world  has  to 
thank  William  Penn.  Across  the  Atlantic  he  is 
revered  not  only  as  the  founder  of  a great 
province,  but  as  a Christian  legislator  making 
Liberty  of  Conscience  the  corner  of  his  civil 
edifice,  and  as  one  of  the  first  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 


I William  Penn  Esqr  so  called  Cheife  proprietor  & Governour  of  the  Province  of 
Pensilvania  and  the  Territoryes  thereunto  belonging  being  of  sound  mind  and 
understanding  for  which  I bless  God  doe  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament. 

my  Eldest  Son  being  well  provided  for  by  a Settlement  of  his  Mothers  and  my 
ffathers  Estate  I give  and  devise  the  Rest  of  my  Estate  in  manner  following 

The  Government  of  my  Province  of  Pensilvania  and  Territories  thereunto 
belonging  and  all  powers  relateing  thereunto  I give  and  devise  to  the  most 
Hono’ble  the  Earle  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  and  to  William  Earle  Powlett 
so  called  and  their  Heires  upon  Trust  to  dispose  thereof  to  the  Queen  or  any  other 
person  to  the  best  advantage  they  can  to  be  applyed  in  such  a manner  as  I shall 
herein  after  direct. 

I give  and  devise  to  my  dear  Wife  Hannah  Penn  and  her  ffather  Thomas 
Callowhill  and  to  my  good  ffriends  Margarett  Lowther  my  dear  Sister  and  to 
Gilbert  Heathcote  Physitian  Samuel  Waldenfield  John  ffield  Henry  Gouldney 
all  liveing  in  England  and  to  my  friends  Samuel  Carpenter,  Richard  Hill  Isaac 
Norris  Samuel  Preston  and  James  Logan  liveing  in  or  near  Pensilvania  and  their 
heires  All  my  lands  Tenements  and  Hereditamts  whatsoever  rents  and  other 
profitts  scituate  lyeing  and  being  in  Pensilvania  and  the  Territores  thereunto 
belonging  or  else  where  in  America  upon  Trust  that  they  shall  sell  and  dispose 
of  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  my  just  debts  and  from  and  after 
paym*  thereof  shall  convey  unto  each  of  the  three  Children  of  my  son  Willm  Penn, 
Gulielma-Maria,  Springett,  and  William  respectiuely  and  to  their  respective  heires 
ioooo  acres  of  land  in  some  proper  and  beneficiall  places  to  be  sett  out  by  my 
Trustees  aforesaid  All  the  rest  of  my  lands  and  Hereditamts  whatsoever  scituate 
lyeing  and  being  in  America  I will  that  my  said  Trustees  shall  convey  to  and 
amongst  Children  which  I have  by  my  present  Wife  in  such  proporcon  and  for  such 
estates  as  my  said  Wife  shall  think  fit  but  before  such  Conveyance  shall  be  made  to 
my  Children  I will  that  my  said  Trustees  shall  convey  to  my  daughter  Aubrey  whom 
I omitted  to  name  before  ioooo  acres  of  my  said  Lands  in  such  places  as  my  said 
Trustees  shall  think  fitt. 

All  my  p’sonall  estate  in  Pensilvania  and  elsewhere  and  arreares  of  rent  due  there 
I give  to  my  said  dear  Wife  whom  I make  my  sole  Executrix  for  the  equall  benefitt 
of  her  and  her  Children.  In  testimony  whereof  I have  sett  my  hand  and  seal  to  this 


my  Will  which  I declare  to  be  my  last  Will  revoking  all  others  formerly  made 
by  me. 

Signed  Sealed  and  Published  by  the  Testator  William  Penn  in  the  presence  of 
us  who  sett  our  names  as  Witnesses  thereof  in  the  p’sence  of  the  said  Testator  after 
the  Inter lineacon  of  the  Words  above  Viz*  whom  I make  my  sole  Executrix. 

Sarah  West.  Robert  West. 

Susanna  Reading. 

Thomas  Pyle. 

Robert  Lomax. 


This  Will  I made  when  ill  of  a feavour  at  London  with  a Clear  understanding  of 
what  I did  then  but  because  of  some  unworthy  Expressions  belying  Gods  goodness 
to  me  as  if  I knew  not  what  I did  doe  now  that  I am  recovered  through  Gods 
goodness  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  last  Will  and  Testament  at  Ruscomb  in 
Berkshire  this  27th  of  the  3d  Month  called  May  1712. 

Wm  Penn. 

Witnesses  p’sent. 

Eliz.  Penn.  Mary  Chandler. 

Tho.  Pyle.  Josiah  Dee. 

Tho.  Penn.  Mary  Dee. 

Eliz.  Anderson. 

Postcript  in  my  own  hand. 

As  a further  Testimony  of  my  love  to  my  dear  Wife  I of  my  own  mind  give  unto 
her  out  of  the  rents  of  America  viz*  Pensilvania  ^300  a year  for  her  naturall  life  and 
for  her  care  and  charge  over  my  Children  in  their  Education  of  which  she  knows  my 
mind  as  also  that  I desire  they  may  settle  at  least  in  good  part  in  America  where  I 
leave  them  so  good  an  Interest  to  be  for  their  Inheritance  from  Generacon  to 
Generacon  which  the  Lord  p’serve  and  prosper.  Amen. 
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THE  FOUNDER’S  SONS 

William  Penn  had  made  his  last  will  in  1712, 
shortly  before  his  seizure.  In  it  he  left  his 
estates  in  England  and  Ireland  to  his  eldest 
son,  William,  while  to  Hannah  and  her  chil- 
dren he  bequeathed  all  lands,  rents,  and  other 
profits  in  America,  and  he  made  her  sole  ex- 
ecutrix. 

The  government  of  the  province  descended 
to  his  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  to 
the  exclusion  of  William,  and  they  became  from 
henceforward  the  proprietors.  At  the  time  of 
the  making  of  this  will,  affairs  were  so  bad  in 
Pennsylvania  that  this  division  of  his  property 
seemed  rather  an  unfair  one,  as  much  of  his 
land  in  America  was  mortgaged,  but  during  the 
long  years  of  his  illness,  the  increase  of  trade 
and  population  there,  and  the  period  of  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity,  had  so  improved  the  value  of 
his  property,  that  it  was  no  mean  income  which 
he  left  to  his  widow  and  second  family,  and, 
fortunately  for  them,  his  inability  to  conclude 
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his  bargain  with  the  Government  made  the 
agreement  he  had  entered  into  void. 

Sir  George  Keith  was  an  able  administrator, 
and  much  of  the  prosperity  at  this  time  arose 
from  his  efforts.  All  the  debts  and  mortgages 
were  paid  off  by  Hannah  Penn,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  that  clever  lady  accomplished  on  behalf 
of  her  children  in  the  few  years  she  survived  her 
husband. 

Many  loving  testimonies  to  William  Penn’s 
worth  and  excellence  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
none  more  touching  than  those  from  the  Indians. 
They  mourned  the  loss  of  their  brother  Onas, 
and  sent  Hannah  a present  of  beautiful  skins  to 
be  made  into  a cloak,  which,  they  wrote,  was 
“to  protect  her  while  passing  through  the  thorny 
wilderness  without  her  guide.”  To  James  Logan 
she  wrote  at  that  time : “I  take  very  kindly 
the  sympathy  of  all  those  that  truly  lament 
mine  and  that  country’s  loss,  which  has  brought 
a vast  load  of  care  and  toil  of  mind  and  sorrow 
upon  me.  For  my  own  part,  I expect  a wilder- 
ness of  care — of  briers  and  thorns  transplanted 
here  from  thence.  Whether  I shall  be  able  to 
explore  my  way,  even  with  the  help  of  my  friends, 
I have  great  reason  to  question,  notwithstanding 
the  Indians’  present,  which  I now  want  to  put 
on,  having  the  woods  and  wilderness  to  travel 
through  indeed.” 

As  the  rights  which  were  inherited  by  the 
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Penn  family  were  proprietory,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  sons  encountered  much  the  same 
experiences  as  their  father  had  done.  The  usual 
difficulties  arose  of  embezzling  agents  and  jealous 
members  of  the  Assembly  putting  obstacles  in 
the  way.1 

There  were  troubles  with  the  Government, 
and  troubles  which  arose  from  the  private 
property,  for  Penn  had  left  much  real  estate  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  which  still  accrued  to  the  family,  he 
had  been  the  largest  landowner  in  the  world  of 
his  day,  said  to  own  several  million  acres. 
His  sons  had  no  longer  any  desire  to  resign  their 
rights  to  the  crown.  The  heir-at-law  was 
William,  only  surviving  son  of  the  first  marriage, 
who,  though  living  in  obscurity  abroad,  on  hearing 
the  news,  sent  word  that  his  father  had  no  right 
to  separate  his  private  property  from  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  Assembly  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  refused  to  recognise  him  in  any  way,  and 
although  after  his  death  in  1720  his  son  Springett 
claimed  his  right  to  the  proprietorship,  the  law 
did  not  support  him  either. 

It  was  Mrs  Penn  who  conveyed  the  province 
to  her  sons  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard.2  John, 
the  eldest,  received  half  the  proprietory  estate, 
with  a charge  on  his  portion  for  his  sister 


1 Bancroft , vol.  iii.,  p.  48. 

2 Dennis  died  before  his  mother,  in  1772. 
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Margaret.1  Thomas  and  Richard  were  left 
each  a quarter.  Hannah  Penn  did  not  long 
survive  the  man  whose  love  and  esteem  she 
had  so  well  deserved,  she  spent  the  eight 
years  of  her  widowhood  in  scrupulously  carry- 
ing out  what  she  felt  were  his  wishes,  and  by 
her  well-directed  labours  left  his  family  in  a more 
prosperous  condition  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  She  died  in  1726.2 

John  Penn  (the  American)  died  unmarried  in 
1746.  There  is  a portrait  of  him  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  He  bequeathed  his  share  to  his  brother 
Thomas.  Richard,  the  third  son,  never  visited 
America,  and  died  in  1771,  so  that  Thomas  was 
part,  and  then  whole  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania 
in  succession  to  his  father. 


1 Margaret  Penn,  fourth  child  of  the  second  marriage,  married 
Thomas  Freame,  and  went  out  to  Philadelphia  in  1734.  There 
she  gave  birth  to  a daughter  who  was  named  after  the  city. 

Philadelphia  Freame  married  Thomas  Dawson,  Viscount 
Cremorne.  A beautiful  picture  of  Lady  Cremorne  was  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  She  had  two  children,  who  died  young. 

2 A scheme  was  on  foot  in  1881,  to  remove  the  remains  of 
William  Penn,  to  Pennsylvania,  but  the  trustees  of  Jordans  bury- 
ing-ground  refused  their  consent.  The  grounds  upon  which  the 
Americans  based  their  request  was,  that  the  theatre  of  his  states- 
manship was  Pennsylvania,  and  no  statue  or  memorial  building 
would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  a tomb  with  the  ashes  of  the 
people’s  benefactor. 

But  the  simple  creed  that  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  William 
Penn  should  perhaps  be  considered  sufficient  reason  to  leave  his 
remains  in  the  Quaker  burial-ground,  which  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  could  he  have  made  them  known. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  FOUNDER’S  DESCENDANTS 

Thomas  Penn,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
family  honours,  was  a man  worthy  of  the  name 
he  bore.  He  it  was  who,  in  the  earlier  years, 
prevented  John  and  Richard  from  selling  the 
land  for  anything  that  it  would  fetch,  his 
influence  in  the  province  was  only  second  to 
his  father,  although  he  never  acted  as  governor. 
He  spent  nine  years  in  America,  and  having 
been  brought  up  to  business  in  his  youth,  was 
able  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  estates  with  much 
wisdom  and  judgment.  When  he  returned  to 
England,  after  his  brother  John’s  death,  he  was 
received  by  the  English  Government  as  William 
Penn’s  legal  heir  and  representative.  Parliament 
granted  him  ^4000  a year,  in  consideration  of 
his  father’s  great  services  ; Pennsylvania  Castle, 
near  Portland,  and  a town-house  in  Spring 
Gardens,  was  given  him  by  the  king.1 

1 This  latter  returned  to  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Gomm,  who  inherited  it  through  his  wife, 

a descendant  of  William  Penn.  Spring  Gardens,  at  the  end  of 
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He  married  the  Lady  Juliana  Fermor,  daughter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Pomfret,  and  by  her  he  had  a 
large  family.1 

Meanwhile,  the  Penn  family  was  represented 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  sons  of  Richard,  third 
son  of  the  founder.  These  young  men,  John  and 
Richard,  were  incompetent  for  the  great  office  that 
they  held.  Many  years  had  passed  away,  and 
although  the  memory  of  William  Penn  remained 
ever  fresh,  times  had  greatly  altered.  John  Penn 
instituted  a very  severe  government,  he  was 
not  wanting  in  judgment  and  tact,  but  it 
required  a wiser  head  than  his  for  the  task, 
he  had  no  full  powers,  but  only  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  his  uncle  Thomas. 
Both  brothers  served  as  governors.  John 
was  appointed  to  the  office  three  several 
times,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
governors,  who  ended  as  they  had  begun,  with 
the  name  of  Penn.  He  married,  in  1766,  Ann, 
daughter  of  Chief- Justice  William  Allen  of 
Philadelphia  ; he  had  no  issue,  and  died  in 
1 79 5 at  his  country  house,  “ Lansdowne,”  now 
Fairmount  Park,  where  he  had  settled  after 
retiring  from  office. 

His  brother  Richard  also  married,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Masters 


the  Mall,  has  been  pulled  down  of  late  years,  for  the  building  of 
new  Government  offices. 

1 See  Genealogical  Table  II. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  PENN.  LADY  JULIANA  FERMOR. 
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of  that  city.  He  did  not  remain  in  America,  but 
returned  home,  and  settled  at  Richmond,  in 
Surrey.  He  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
but  though  some  of  them  married,  they  left  no 
descendants.1  William,  his  eldest  son,  was  a 
wild  young  man,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  reckless  uncle  of  the  same  name.  He  lived 
a fast  life  in  London,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  said  of  him,  “he  was  a 
pen  often  4 cut  * ( i.e .,  drunk)  but  never  mended.” 
The  family  of  Penn  was  fast  dwindling  away. 
Letitia,  his  daughter,  had  no  children.  His 
grandson  William  was  the  father  of  Springett 
Penn,  who  died  unmarried,  the  last  male  descendant 
of  the  founder  by  his  first  wife  : and  of  Christina 
who  married  Mr  Gaskell  of  Bath.2 

Thomas,  therefore,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
numerous  children  to  carry  on  the  line.  He  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  survived  him, 
besides  others  who  died  in  infancy : John  and 
Granville;  Louisa,  Juliana,  and  Sophia.  But 
although  Granville  married,  he  left  no  living 

1 A daughter  of  Richard,  Mrs  Rose  Paynter,  was  still  living 
at  Richmond  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

2 She  was  buried  at  Bath  in  1803.  The  record  on  her  tomb 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ Christina  Gulielma  Gaskell.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
William  Penn  of  Shangarry,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  grandson 
of  William  Penn,  the  founder  and  first  proprietor  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  America.” 

Her  descendants  took  the  name  of  Penn- Gaskell,  and  are  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Quaker’s  descendants. 

The  following  families  of  this  branch  bear  the  names  of  Fell, 
Barrow,  Newcome,  Fitzgerald,  Coates,  Quinn,  Hall. 
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issue,  nor  did  either  of  the  elder  daughers.  Only 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  Sophia  Margaret, 
left  children. 

She  married  the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev. 
William  Stuart,  youngest  son  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Bute,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  Of  their  four  children,  two,  a 
son  and  daughter,  carried  on  the  race,  but  not 
the  honoured  name  of  Penn.1 

Thomas  Penn  bought  the  beautiful  old 
historic  place  of  Stoke  Park,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, in  the  village  of  Stoke  Pogis,  the  ancient 
church  of  which  was  later  immortalised  by  the 
poet  Gray.  He  left  it  to  his  son  John.  The  old 
house,  of  which  a print  is  here  given,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  mansion,  as  it  now 
exists  to  the  present  day,  was  erected  by  John 
Penn,  who  also  built  Pennsylvania  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  of  which  he  was  the  Governor.2 

None  of  the  descendants  of  William  Penn 

1 The  children  of  Sophia  Penn  were  : Henry,  Louisa,  who  both 
died  unmarried  ; William  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Aldenham  Abbey,  Herts, 
and  Tempsford  Hall,  Beds  ; Mary  Juliana  Stuart,  married  second 
Earl  of  Ranfurly. 

Descendants  of  William  Stuart  include  the  following  families  : 
— Stuart,  Rashleigh,  Ridley,  Cocks,  Long,  Longe. 

Descendants  of  Mary  Juliana,  Countess  of  Ranfurly,  include 
the  following  families : — Knox,  Daniell,  Alexander,  Reade,  Goff, 
Grant,  Southey,  Shaw,  Wilbraham,  Milnes-Gaskell,  Hogg. 

2 It  would  have  been  possible  at  one  time  for  the  Penns  to 
have  acquired  the  property  of  Penn  of  Penn  in  Bucks.  The  Hon. 
Mrs  Stuart  used  to  relate  that  her  father,  Thomas  Penn,  when  he 
was  a very  young  man,  received  a letter  from  Mr  Penn  of  Penn, 
saying  he  was  going  to  make  some  settlement  of  his  estate,  and 
if  Thomas  Penn  would  like  to  buy  the  property,  he  would  be  ready 
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remained  in  the  Quaker  community.  Perhaps 
the  severe  dress  by  then  in  vogue  was  distasteful 
to  them,  and  the  strict  rules  did  not  agree  with 
their  more  mundane  tastes. 

Their  great  ancestor  alone,  equally  well  born 
and  well  bred,  prompted  by  the  feelings  of  his  con- 
science, had  bravely  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  despised 
Society  of  Friends  from  sheer  love  of  humanity 
and  a desire  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  race. 

And  now,  having  traced  his  family  down  to 
modern  times,  there  is  yet  to  be  told  in  what 
manner  his  great  proprietory  rights  were  brought 
to  a close. 

In  1775  separation  from  the  mother  country 
began  to  be  in  contemplation  in  America. 

Government  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  said  to 
have  existed  in  four  great  divisions  : — 

1 st.  The  Colonial  period,  from  the  discovery 
of  the  Delaware  to  the  grant  to 
William  Penn  in  1681. 

2nd.  The  Provincial  period,  from  Penn’s  grant 
to  the  Revolution,  1681-1776. 

3 vd.  The  Revolutionary  period,  which  ended 
in  a state  constitution,  1776-1790. 

4 th.  The  Commonwealth,  which  began  in 
1790. 

to  part  with  it.  He  desired,  however,  an  immediate  answer. 
Thomas  Penn,  pleased  at  this  offer,  wrote  at  once  and  accepted 
the  proposal,  but  the  servant  entrusted  with  the  letter  never 
delivered  it.  When  some  days  had  elapsed,  and  old  Mr  Penn 
of  Penn  received  no  answer,  he  would  not  wait  any  longer,  and 
settled  it  on  the  Curzon  family.  This  was  probably  about  1725. 
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The  division  of  the  people  into  two  parties, 
Proprietory  and  anti- Proprietory,  had  long  been 
a cause  of  discord,  and  the  disregard  of  William 
Penn’s  policy  of  peace,  had  brought  about  serious 
difficulties  with  the  Indians.  A strong  state 
militia  had  become  necessary  for  the  safeguard 
of  the  inhabitants  ; the  reign  of  peace  was  over, 
and  the  time  had  now  come  when  it  was  far 
better  for  the  province  to  be  merged  into  the 
Commonwealth,  to  which  it  naturally  belonged. 
The  Quakers  held  office  no  longer,  they  were 
a social  force  only.  After  the  Revolution,  Penn- 
sylvania emerged  as  a state,  free  from  its 
proprietory  control,  and  so  ended  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province,  which  for  all  time  will  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  its  great  founder, 
William  Penn  the  Quaker. 
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LIST  OF  WILLIAM  PENN’S  WORKS 


DATE  OF 
PUBLICATION 

Truth  Exalted  .... 

1668 

The  Guide  Mistaken  . * 

1668 

The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken 

1668 

No  Cross,  no  Crown  . 

1668 

Innocency  with  her  open  Face 

I669 

The  People’s  Ancient  and  Just  Liberties 

1670 

A Seasonable  Caveat  against  Popery 

1671 

A Cautionary  Postscript  to  Truth  Exalted 

1671 

Truth  rescued  from  Imposture 

1671 

Apology  for  the  Principles  of  the  Quakers 

1671 

The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 

1671 

The  Spirit  of  Truth  vindicated 

1673 

New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Heretics 

1673 

Plain  Dealing  with  an  Anabaptist 

1673 

A Winding  Sheet  for  the  Controversy  ended 

1673 

Quakerism  a Nickname  for  Old  Christianity 

1673 

The  Christian  Quaker 

. 

1673 

Reason  against  Railing,  and  Truth  against  Fiction  . 

1673 

Counterfeit  Christian  detected 

1673 

Wisdom  justified  of  the  Children 

1673 

Urim  and  Thummim  . 

1673 

A Treatise  of  Oaths  . 

1674 

England’s  Interest  considered 

1674 

Continued  Cry  of  the  Oppressed 

1674 

Naked  Truth  needs  no  Shift  . f 

* * 

I674 
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DATB  OP 
PUBLICATION 

26  Libels  no  Proofs  .....  1674 

27  Saul  smitten  to  the  Ground  ....  1675 

28  The  Skirmisher  defeated  ....  1676 

29  A brief  Answer  to  a foolish  Libel  . . . 1678 

30  An  Epistle  to  the  Children  of  Light  in  this  Genera- 

tion .......  1678 

31  Defence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Book  . 1686 

32  A Persuasive  to  Moderation  ....  1686 

33  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England  . . 1687 

34  Preface  to  Barclay’s  Apology  . . . . 1691 

35  Just  Measures  ......  1692 

36  Fruits  of  Solitude  .....  1693 

37  Essay  on  the  Future  State  of  Europe  . . 1693 

38  Account  of  the  Rise  of  the  Quakers  . . . 1694 

39  Visitation  to  the  Jews  .....  1694 

40  Journey  into  Holland  and  Germany  in  1677  . 1694 

41  Primitive  Christianity  revived  . . . 1696 

42  A Quaker  a Christian  .....  1696 

43  Gospel  Truths  defended  ....  1700 

44  Truth  of  God  as  professed  by  Quakers  . . 1700 

45  More  Fruits  of  Solitude  ....  1703 

Besides  the  Account  of  Gulielma’s  Death,  and 

innumerable  pamphlets  and  letters. 
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BARCLAY  LETTERS 

Copies  of  four  holograph  letters  of  Robert 
Barclay  of  Ury,  the  celebrated  Apologist  for  the 
people  called  Quakers. 

He  was  born  at  Gordonstown,  Co.  Moray, 
N.B.,  in  1648,  and  died  at  Ury,  1690,  shortly 
before  George  Fox , at  the  early  age  of  forty-two, 
leaving  a character  for  virtue  rarely  surpassed. 

These  letters  are  all  addressed  to  JVUliam 
Penn , the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  in  1685-87, 
and  are  endorsed  apparently  by  him  in  his  earlier 
caligraphy.  They  are  of  exceptional  interest  as 
relating  to  the  early  proprietorship  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey.  They  came  into  the 
possession  of  T.  T.  Green  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
by  purchase  from  a family  connected  with  the 
founder  by  marriage. 

LETTER  I 

Holograph  folio,  one  full  page,  45  lines.  The  cover 
is  addressed  : “ To  Philp  fford,  at  the  hood  and  Scarf  In, 
Bow  Lane,  Cheapside,  London.  To  W.  Penn.” 
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It  has  an  octagonal  seal  in  red  wax,  with  Barclay’s 
monogram  and  part  of  another.  The  postmark  is 

^r)  and  the  postage  is  5d.  It  is  endorsed  : “ R.  Barkley, 
12  : 7mo  85.” 


Ury  London  ( erased)  the 
12  of  the  7th  Mo  : 1685. 

Dear  W P. 

Yeasternight  I had  thine  writt  at  the 
desire  of  the  other  proprietors  and  have  by  this  post 
direct  ane  answere  to  them  Inclosed  to  W.  D.  least  thou 
might  have  hap(pe)ned  to  be  out  of  the  way,  It  came 
neer  me  yt  I was  forced  to  go  out  of  towne  without 
having  more  time  with  thee,  for  there  were  several 
things  as  to  thy  letter  and  mine  which  I had  great 
desire  to  have  discoursed  further  with  thee  concerning 
being  confident  I could  have  convinced  thee  of  some 
mistaits  especially  as  to  yt  matter  of  gratitude,  which 
graited  most  upon  me.  But  I am  resolved  for  my  part 
yt  love  shall  cover  all,  untill  Providence  give  a further 
opportunity  of  seeing  thee,  I have  ever  since  I came 
home  been  resolving  to  writt  thee  but  was  for  some 
time  until  the  ship  sailed  which  is  about  2 weeks  ago,  so 
hurried  yt  I had  not  ime  for  any  other  business  and 
since  I was  obliged  to  look  after  my  small  concerns, 
which  now  for  8 months,  I have  been  a sort  of  stranger 
to,  and  yet  are  such  as  I must  not  neglect,  being  the 
subsistance  of  so  numerous  a family  and  6 children 
depends  upon  it,  My  father’s  age  and  infirmity  which 
recurrs  with  apparent  simptoms  of  death  every  winter, 
and  my  wiff(e)s  weaknesse  and  feebl(e)nesse  to  which 
my  absence  throu  her  affection  mightily  contributes 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  my  affairs  are  such  as 
render  my  coming  to  London  at  present  impracticable, 
unlesse  I were  so  unwise  as  to  venter  (venture)  my  all 
here  to  hazard  the  saving  of  somewhat  there, 
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I referr  thee  to  my  letter  to  the  proprietors  for  what 
I have  further  to  say  as  to  yt,  But  I am  wholly  against 
the  project  of  selling  to  the  crowne,  which  appears  to 
me  Impracticable  to  many  of  the  most  indigtnous 
(indigent)  purchasers  who  have  hazarded  there  stocks 
there,  The  only  medium  to  me  is  to  yeald  to  the  Lds 
opinion  of  having  a neerer  dependance  upon  the  crowne, 
by  some  charter  in  the  nature  of  some  of  the  corpora- 
tions in  England  and  let  the  K(ing)  and  his  council 
model  and  restrict  the  gove(rn)ment  as  to  its  circulation 
as  they  please  providing  wee  be  Independent  from  any 
other. 

Thee  knows  best  what  is  proper  for  thee  to  doe  as  to 
securing  thy  owne  or  enlarging  it  by  the  accession  of 
West  jersy  (as  I hear  they  have  petitioned  it  should 
be)  and  I shall  be  glad  how  successful  thee  prove,  But 
I am  of  the  mind  yt  thy  surrendring  thy  share  in  E. 
jersy  in  order  to  yt  (In  case  thou  doe  so)  is  no  good 
policy  but  rather  to  stave  of(f)  annexation  from  N,  York 
at  all  yt  that  topick  may  never  taik  place,  otherwayes 
the  same  unjust  apytit  (appetite)  will  recurr  again  and 
E jersy  will  not  satiat(e)  it,  and  as  its  like  the  same 
reasone  of  there  not  advancing  in  there  trade  may  hold 
after  they  have  devo(u)red  E.  jersy  so  it  may  be 
suggested  and  prevail  when  thou  may  not  be  so  neer ; 
or  perhapps  not  so  well  Harted  to  fence  it  of(f)  so  that 
a joint  defence  now  seems  to  me  saifest  for  all,  The 
going  away  of  the  post  will  not  suffer  me  to  enlarge  I 
hope  thou  wilt  not  only  not  be  unjust  to  thy  partners 
in  E.  jersy  but  so  farr  as  thou  may  without  thy  owne 
prejudice  save  thy  owne  Interest  here  and  there  by 
some  overtures  yt  may  prevail,  for  my  part  I shall 
readily  doe  what  I can  see  my  way  in  and  leave  the 
issue  to  the  lord  whom  I travel  for  ane  inheritance  yt 
outward  counsels  cannot  take  from  me  and  Herein  rest 
satisfied  in  his  will  and  yt  (erased)  which  desire  to  be 
felt  by  all  his  children  who  use  this  world  as  though  they 
enjoyed  it  not,  having  a life  in  what  the  world  sees  not, 
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In  this  I salute  thee  and  desire  to  be  manifest  to  thee 
being  still  In  the  unchangeable  truth, 

Thy  affectionat(e)  fr(ie)nd  & brother 
R Barclay. 


LETTER  II 

Holograph  folio,  one  to  three  pages,  55  lines.  Part 
of  the  cover  containing  the  address  is  missing.  The 
seal  in  red  wax  as  before,  remains.  The  postmark  is 

It  is  endorsed : “ R.  Barkley  ye  9th  8th  mo  85.” 
Ury  the  gth  of  the  Zth  mo  1685. 

Dear  W P. 

I have  thine  of  the  23  of  the  last  mo ; 
and  doe  kindly  receive  the  testimony  of  thy  love  therein 
signified,  I travel  daily  to  grow  in  yt  which  overcomes 
the  cares  of  this  world,  and  wherein  the  true  fellowship 
yt  is  in  the  truth  much  more  valueable,  In  yt  I have 
found  thee  neer  and  been  refreshed  & therein  desire  and 
hope  to  be  found  of  thee  and  all  the  faithfull  to  the  end 
of  our  days,  Keeping  to  the  mark  yt  has  been  sett 
before  us,  and  no  wayes  hazarding  the  losse  of  yt  course 
for  any  earthly  respect.  My  father  desires  his  dear  love 
to  be  minded  to  thee,  he  beginns  much  to  decay  being 
the  76  Year  of  his  age,  as  for  my  letter  to  the  Proprietors 
I thought  it  needfull  to  take  this  occasione  to  be  plain 
with  them  yt  they  might  not  grow  in  there  mistaits 
concerning  me,  and  might  be  made  sensible  yt  the  vast 
paines  and  trouble  I have  been  at  (which  no  prospect  of 
the  prophet  arising  thereby  could  have  induced  me  to) 
may  at  least  clear  me  off  being  (e)steemed  there  debtor, 
But  I find  by  ane  account  from  severalls  of  them  yt  they 
are  well  satisfied,  at  least  they  say  so,  and  yt  tho’  they 
could  not  desire  me  there  yet  they  pretend  not  to  claim 
it  as  a dew  (due)  from  me.  Tho’  perhaps  thy  circum- 
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stances  be  such  as  if  not  may  not  be  proper  for  thee  to 
solicit  vigorously  the  affair  of  E.  jersy  yet  In  conse- 
quence according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  the 
issue  thereof  is  of  importance  to  thee  for  thy  presence 
and  interest  may  staff  (stave)  of(f)  the  blow  from  thy 
greater  concern  at  present  yet  it  will  unavoidably  follow 
by  the  same  reasons  of  state,  and  as  it  is  most  probable 
there  will  not  want  those  ready  to  start  it  when  thou 
may  happen  to  be  at  a greater  distance,  so  it  cann 
hardly  miss  taiking  the  like  effects  by  this  same  presi- 
dent, Besid(e)s  yt  will  be  very  obvious  and  cannot 
misse  observation  yt  there  is  greater  reason  the  King 
should  have  some  government  within  the  (state  ?)  of 
Delaware  depending  upon  himself  to  overlook  the  rest 
there,  then  have  E,  jersy  added  to  New  York,  since 
N.  Y.  in  yt  (state  ?)  is  sufficient  to  secure  his  interest, 
so  that  methinks  in  providence  thou  art  concern  to 
concurr  (tho’  thou  had  no  particular  propriety  in  E. 
jersy)  yt  some  equal  capitulation  for  all  be  made  now 
in  the  beginning  yt  may  prove  a future  security  for  the 
whole  for  yt  part  yt  now  escap(e)s  can  hardly  be 
supposed  long  to  avoid  the  ambition  and  e(n)vy  of 
others,  who  will  scearce  rest  untill  all  be  upon  the  level, 
least  that  province  yt  can  boast  of  priveledges  beyond 
them  should  thereby  overgrow  them.  I doubt  not  but 
when  thou  considers  this  thou  wilt  find  it  uncontroul- 
able.  As  thou  wilt  doe  neighbourly  in  not  sacrificing 
thy  share  in  E.  jersy  to  render  thy  partners  caise  harder, 
so  thou  wilt  therein  doe  wis(e)ly  for  (w)hich  compli- 
ments to  Princes  are  oftne  forgott,  & seldom  have  the 
desired  effect  and  it  loses  it  quite  to  offer  to  put  them 
in  mind  of  it.  As  for  yt  overture  thou  purposes  of 
satiating  N,  York  by  ane  exchange  of  our  Land  upon 
Hudson’s  river  for  other  backward,  I doe  not  dislike  it 
providing  it,  were  there  proposal  to  us  yt  thereupon  we 
had  our  priveledg  confirmed  to  us  so  as  might  probably 
put  us  beyond  the  fear  of  further  trouble,  but  I doubt  it 
may  be  dangerous  for  us  to  to  propose  it  since  our  party 
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is  so  great  yt  what  we  offer  we  must  be  held  to,  and 
they  will  make  the  condition  as  they  please,  however 
whatever  is  agreed  to  by  the  rest  there  shall  not  (word 
missing)  my  assent,  tho’  I wish  the  whole  could  but  rest 
till  the  spring  & then  iff  it  were  the  desire  of  the 
proprietors  I might  attend  it  for  some  time,  I shall  be 
glad  thy  affair  with  Baltimore  goe  well  but  what  will  it 
signifie  if  things  proceed  thus,  tho’  thou  cannot  say 
what  In  reason  will  weigh  so  much  to  hold  yt  as  may 
hold  In  the  caise  of  E,  jersy.  I remain  for  my  part 
quieted,  In  this  yt  the  Lord  will  order  it  so  as  it  may 
be  best  for  those  that  eye  him,  And  my  dear  love  to 
thy  wiffe  and  such  others  as  may  be  desirous  to  hear  of 
me  I shall  be  glad  as  thy  occasions  can  allow  thee  to 
hear  from  thee  who  In  the  truth  am  thy  affectionat  frnd 
& brother 

R.  Barclay 


LETTER  III 

Holograph  quarto,  if  pp.,  54  lines.  The  cover  is 
addressed : “ ffor  Philp  fford,  Merchant,  In  Bow  Lane, 
cheapside,  London.  To  W.  Penn.”  It  is  sealed  in  red 
wax,  with  a different  seal  to  the  others,  a small 

round  one  with  monogram  and  enclosed  in  a 

wreath.  The  postmark  is  Postage  is  5d.  It 

is  endorsed  as  before  “ Robert  Barkley  the  12th  mo  85.” 


Ury  the  8th  of  the  12  mo  1685. 

Dr  W P. 

I had  thine  of  the  5 of  the  last  mo 
sometime  ago  and  was  refreshed  therein  feeling  and 
receaving  the  salutation  of  thy  love  and  thy  brotherly 
embraces  reached  and  affected  my  soul,  As  I do  fully 
understand  so  I doe  fully  acquiesse  in  yt  pure  and  divine 
scence  therein  expressed,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  my 
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heart,  yt  wee  may  wacth  (watch)  more  and  more  to  the 
accomplishing  of  the  same,  yt  by  a heavenly  travel  we 
may  be  caryed  beyond  and  above  the  difficulties  and 
snares  of  this  present  perishing  world,  and  be  preserved 
in  this  gloomy  day,  wherein  too  many  are  like  to 
stumble  and  fall,  As  to  what  relaits  to  the  transmarine 
affairs  wherein  I am  concerned,  It  hath  been  my  study 
to  keep  in  the  greatest  indifferency  yt  hath  been  possible 
to  me,  and  for  my  owne  particular  interest  I think  I 
could  quickly  shak(e)  of(f)  all  anxious  care,  But  I 
confesse  the  consideration  of  such  whose  all  or  greatest 
part  (as  to  the  outward)  is  by  my  means,  & out  of 
friendship  & regard  to  me,  therein  involved,  does 
somewhat  straitne  me,  yt  I (erased)  least  I should  give 
them  ground  of  jealousie  yt  I have  led  them  in  to  a 
snare  or  abandoning  them  in  it,  this  seems  to  oblige 
me  not  to  be  wanting  in  anything  yt  is  proper  for  me 
to  doe  and  to  be  sure  not  to  doe  any  act  to  there  pre- 
judice, to  gratifie  any,  I have  all  along  seen  the  vanity 
and  unfixedness  of  humane  assurances  and  therefore 
have  still  lookt  higher  in  my  hopes  and  desires  yt  those 
things  may  succeed  and  therefore  (erased)  in  yt  is  my 
confidence  to  this  day  which  I will  not  fail  and  where- 
abouts (erased)  unto  the  disposal  whereof  which  sees 
beyond  our  contrivances  I doe  and  shall  ever  submitt, 
I hope  yt  before  this  time  thou  hast  made  such  declara- 
tione  concerning  yt  Indian  purchase  of  Bamegolt 
(doubtful  ?)  upon  the  condition  thou  desired  of  having 
thy  choice  of  each  24  lott  there  as  will  give  satisfaction 
unto  all  and  yt  thou  hast  lodged  it  in  the  hands  of 
W D.  to  be  sent  over  by  him,  I wish  also  the  other 
matter  concerning  rd  ? (name  or  matter  or  possibly 
kindred)  of  Eliz.  town  were  finished  yt  everything 
relaiting  to  thee  which  hath  given  or  may  give  ane 
occasione  of  surmise  may  be  removed,  I remember  we 
were  together  tho(u)gh  thy  prize  was  60  tho’  after  thou 
claimed  80  hd  (hundred).  I hope  yt  will  be  easily 
adjusted  And  yt  since  thou  should  knows  wee  have 
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not  a fund  to  pay  thee  intir(e)ly  out  of  for  (?)  upon  the 
accompt  off  all,  the  thing  may  be  ended  as  to  such  who 
are  willing  as  wee  trusted,  yt  when  the  total  is  adjusted 
each  may  pay  thee  for  there  proportione  according  to 
there  interests  in  the  Province,  and  receave  from  thee 
some  declaration  thereupon  for  as  thou  would  think  it 
unjust  to  be  oblidged  to  advance  for  others  so  the  caise  is 
alike  to  us  all,  tho  I think  wee  ought  all  to  concurr  so 
farr  as  wee  can  to  lay  ane  obligation  upon  all  to  bring 
up  there  proportione,  & tho’  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance was  agreed  at  Chewing  foreste  (?)  yt  day  we 
dined  there,  this  I have  mentioned  having  a lait  accompt 
it  is  not  yet  done,  and  perceaving  it  were  of  good  conse- 
quence it  were  finished  err  thou  went  beyond  sea. 

Dear  William  I perceave  by  thy  printed  paper  thy 
resolution  to  go  over  this  next  season  and  I could  have 
wished  (if  the  Lord  had  seen  meet)  to  have  seen  thee, 
it  is  in  his  hand  whither  ever  we  may  see  one  another 
faces  any  more,  and  to  have  had  some  time  together 
freely  and  openly  to  have  discursed  something  which 
might  have  tended  much  to  remove  not  only  all  present 
mistaits  which  I hope  are  extinguished.  But  whatever 
might  hereafter  ministered  occasione  to  them,  however 
if  it  be  not  so  ordered  my  true  love  in  the  lord  is  with 
thee,  I shall  ever  wish  thee  all  prosperity  outward  and 
inward  and  praying  God  thou  may  be  throwout  pre- 
served from  everything  yt  may  have  a tendency  to  hurt 
thee  and  shall  be  glad  how  often  thou  shall  find  freedom 
to  lett  me  hear  from  thee ; my  father  & wiff(e)  love  is  to 
thee  by  this  I earnestly  desire  to  salute  thy  dear  wife 
and  children  and  doe,  and  shall  still  remain  in  the  truth 

Thy  sincere  affectionat(e)  fr(ie)nd 


R Barclay 
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LETTER  IV 

Holograph  quarto,  full  J page,  1 8 inches.  The  cover 
is  addressed  “For  Philp  ford  at  his  house  in  Bow  Lane 
cheapside,  London  To  W P.”  It  is  sealed  with  yet 
another  seal  in  red  wax,  an  oval  one,  with  the  monogram 

the  Postmark  is  the  Postage  is  5d.  It  is 

endorsed  “ R.  Barclay  8-87.” 


Dear  W.  P. 


Wallyford  (or  Waleyford  ?) 
the  9 tk  of  the  10 th  mo  1687. 


I have  thy  letter  from  London  with  the 
enclosed  papers  and  expect  thy  answere  of  a longer  I 
writt  ere  that  came  to  hand  I can  say  but  little  at 
present  being  pretty  unwell  and  having  restred 
(restored  ?)  myself  here  5 miles  out  of  towne  to  farmers 
(?)  house  for  my  health  yff  thou  cannot  overcome  thes(e) 
difficulties  I doubt  I shall  not  be  able  to  doe  it  thy  pro- 
thought as  to  reasonables  (reasonableness  ?)  of  the  first 
is  very  farr  different  from  others  but  its  contrary  to  the 
receaved  method  all  Europ(e)  over  to  pay  for  anything 
eer  it  be  receaved  or  at  least  “ simyl  et  semel  ” as  they 
say  but  sinc(e)  thou  writte  thou  would  not  for  that  keep 
out  others  willing  to  come  in  there  rooms  the  difficulty 
may  be  quickly  looked  for  iff  it  be  not  for  thy  advan- 
tadge  ahe  that  thou  finds  sufficient  there  to  come  in, 
my  advice  shall  be  not  to  seek  for  any  here,  and  I shall 
very  cheerfully  succeed  (?)  for  those  hear  as  I told  thee 
before,  goe  heavily  one  in  such  things,  I can  hardly 
endure  to  writt  more  at  present  refering  to  my  last  but 
my  dear  love  to  thyself  and  faithful  frends  I rest 

Thy  affectionat  frind  & brother  in  the  truth 

R B 
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